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Except for the last three chapters which are here published fm il 
first time, the essays in this book appeared previously in various u] 
nals and periodicals. The original date and place of publication .. ] 
be found in a note at the beginning of each essay. All have li.rn J 
vised; the revisions consist largely of deletions and factual coriJ 
tions. Appended to several of the essays are bibliographical inii.li 
to significant literature which appeared subsequent to their orit'N 
publication. 
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II y ti dy of Dedication. . . . 

In Memoriam: Carter G. Woodson* 


lift W AS A TALL, SLIM, STRAIGHT MAN. HE CONVEYED THE IMPRESSION OF 

. sirnngth, of solidity and calm. A genial person, modest, never 

...I ,i n. i ling, always to the point, with a sharp sense of humor and a 
l»*l* k, warm laugh. 

|| i mv as a prodigious worker, a remarkable organizer and an extraor- 
I1h.ii v scholar; and he was a Negro with a consuming love for his 
■Linfr and pride in them and a contempt for the ‘‘barbarians”—as he 
Mtml to refer to the chauvinists—who oppressed the Negro. 

Wn write of Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson, who died April 3, 1950; 
Hi. I •.() full was he of life that one’s pen rebels at applying the past 
♦••♦mo to him. 

I ii I lie deepest sense, the past tense does not apply to Dr. Woodson, 
It it his work has the most profound import for the present, and his 
nik will live so long as truth and courage are admired in the world. 

I In was born in Virginia in 1875, of parents who had been slaves. 

11 1 rough the efforts of these one-time slaves, and through his own 
vmy hard work—including coal-mining in West Virginia—enough 
mis saved so that the young Woodson might study. He attended 
llrrea College in Kentucky, obtained his bachelor’s and master’s de- 

• m* es at the University of Chicago (always working evenings and 

• numers), studied at the Sorbonne in Paris, and received his doctor s 
logree from Harvard in 1912. 

I'Allowing several years of experience as a teacher of French, 
Spanish and history in the public schools of West Virginia and the 
I Jistrict of Columbia, Dr. Woodson was appointed Dean of the School 
Liberal Arts of Howard University in 1919. He remained there only 

• This essay was written two days after the death of Dr. Woodson. It was 
Hist published in the Daily Worker, April 11, 1950. 
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one year, however, and important in his leaving was the snonj 
a Red-baiting Congressman who expressed great displeasure m. • l| 
fact that Dr. Woodson's school insisted on discussing and i < < i{| 
about the Bolshevik Revolution. There followed a two-year |>. J 
as Dean of West Virginia Collegiate Institute, after which Dr. YV» J 
son gave up his academic career to devote himself entirely to tin i 
terprise that he had already begun and to which he devoted il>. f 
mainder of his life. 

° Late in 1915, Dr. Woodson and five friends founded the Ass< ><!«i j| 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, with Dr. Woodson i I 
Director. In January, 1916, the first number of The Journal of Y* m 
History appeared, a quarterly which flourishes today and whit l» h 
Woodson edited from its first appearance until his death. 

The Association and the Journal have been the backbone <>l fl 
renaissance in Negro history which in turn has been so vital ,i \4 
of the modem Negro liberation movement. Attempts by wrulJ 
individuals and so-called benevolent foundations to gain cod (ml I 
the Association or to swerve it from its course of dedication to .»i J 
tific inquiry were steadfastly resisted by Dr. Woodson. 

While editing the Journal, directing the Association, conducting ii 
efforts of the Associated Publishers, founding (in 1925) and clevclijj 
ing the nation-wide celebration of Negro History Week, Dr. Wood J 
found time to launch, in 1937, the excellent monthly Negro //Mil 
Bulletin, and to compile in four volumes, The Works of Fraru /»] 
Griinke (1942). Meanwhile, beginning in 1917 with The Educate 
of the Negro Prior to 1861, he produced a total of seventeen ihu|h 
works in the field of Negro history, including The African lUi»^ 
ground. The Negro in Our History, The Rural Negro, and A Cnilw\ 
of Negro Migration . 

Towards the close of his life. Dr. Woodson became more and mot 
sharply critical of American imperialism and, in November, 1940. Ik 
denounced the Truman Administration for supporting world colonial 
ism. Referring to the struggling masses and to the efforts of the Iw 
perialists to defeat them, he declared: 


“While there may be more guns to kill off the patriots, they 
will hardly become frightened for they have learned from 
Thomas Jefferson that the soil of liberty must be moistened with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants.” 


By Way of Dedication 9 

m i,. In 1926, the National Association for the Advancement of 
r««awarded the Spingam Medal to Dr. Woodson as the 
ijjitiMi. hug Negro of the year, it stated the action was taken in recog- 
ii; .ii. i Ih Woodson s “labors for the truth.” Let that be his epitaph: 
|Im< J. dll of Dr. Carter G. Woodson the world has lost one of its 
it Midi ill .md most fruitful “laborers for the truth.” As such, he is 
HlHi iI Immortality. 


















The Quakers and Negro Slavery* 


There is a prevailing general impression that the Quakers m j 
resented, as a body, throughout their history a solid phalanx alij'uJ 
against human enslavement. This is, however, fallacious. One l«i»J 
upon examination of the facts that the development of antislmJ 
feeling among the Society of Friends was a very slow proce.sN •» 
deed, and that the group never, until just before the Civil War, mill 
represented a solid, imified, genuinely articulate opposition to sin \ • \ 
An attempt is made here to study the development of this !<•< In 
the obstacles it faced, die personalities and ideas it evolved, and ill 
conflicts it precipitated. 

Much religious ferment preceded the formation in the mid-sen J 
teenth century of the Society of Friends. The continent of EnnJ 
the island of England, and the colonial settlements in the w<*%hJ 
hemisphere were stirred up during these years by bitter theologlJ 
disputes which gave birth to numerous sects each with its own 
standing exponents. There were the Collegiants, the Generalist 1 , ll 
Familists, the Antinomians, the Seekers, and many others. A urn* 
their philosophic leaders were people like Hans Denck, ValrniM 
Weigel, Jacob Boehme, Giles Randall, and Roger Williams. 

Each of these personages of the sixteenth and early seven! <• • I 
centuries differed from all the others on some minor (as it apj>« i 
now) point but all had certain important ideas in common. All 
precated dogma, authoritarianism, and ceremony. All emphasis 
the Light, the Spirit, or the Word as the most important soun. I 
contact with God. All believed in the possibility of conquering I 
Many drew certain social implications from these ideas, such > 
denunciation of religious bigotry or condemnation of the econnul 
and social exploitation and degradation of the mass of the poo pi* 

• Published in The Journal of Negro History, July, 1940. 
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The Quakers and Negro Slavery 

11. Quaker movement is to be considered as one of the sects, one 
Mtu most hardy and widespread, that appeared during these 
i*| !• I years, and it is a sect which clearly shows considerable 
• |dt dnr’.s to the others. Thus, it is clear that early Quakers were, 
aH vi h il< I expect, acquainted with the writings of their somewhat 
hi i I. II* >w dissidents; for example, the work of Castcllio, the leader 
llu* i **!lcgiants, was known to and quoted by William Cato, an 
(i 1 1 Quaker of the seventeenth century, and George Fox, himself, 

<! n i nrhtl student of Jacob Boehme, at times quoting him and at 
m 1 1 m* v perhaps unconsciously, paraphrasing him. The essential 
i •• • |• 1 1 s <>l Quakerism has been indicated above in outlining the 
#ltt I.m l 1 , o! the earlier sects: (1) the paramount importance of the 
If light, (2) the consequent minor importance of dogma, creed, 
i Him I (:\) the emphasis upon the brotherhood of men-—all men; 
Mlltt I in the possibility of completely cleansing oneself of sin. 1 
it i. I.. I mis and the fact that their upholders were severely per- 
iti I I* ml one to expect that Quakers would show an acute social 
♦lllbMi* v, and, since to (most) modern eyes human enslavement 
MMitt in hr the acme of social injustice, one expects the Friends to 
1 1 " t • Imi it i.slavery. The first expectation is generally realized; the 
•it* I mi it h less so for the development of antislavery sentiment 
m*.m lit*' Quaker folk is a distinctly gradual process. 

I.. ten years after George Fox began organizing the Society of 

ml !•* i .sued (1657) an epistle ‘To Friends beyond the sea that 
• ! .nd Indian Slaves” which is the first reference to the sub- 

K flinii ,i Quaker’s pen. The letter, however, is not antislavery but 
tub mm m It ins that since God made all the nations of the earth of 

I |*|.I .ill are entitled to hear his message. Fox therefore asks 

ft lb hives' religious instruction should not be neglected. 2 
I., in I i :<*orge Fox and William Edmundson came to the New 
fid (in*I while here Fox made it a point to preach to the Negro 
>• Mini urged their masters “that after certain years [nowhere 
11 «»l siTvitude they would make them free” and provide them 

li , It,, vv,,,ki by Rufus Jones, Spiritual reformers in the 16th and 17th cen- 
i I tunIdii, 1914; George Fox, N.Y., 1930. 

A 11 II...m is, "The attitude of the Society of Friends toward slavery . . . ” 
ill » . m/ (hr American Society of Church History, VIII, 267, N.Y., 1897. For 
IimI i In in in-enforced, antislavery law of 1652 in Providence and War- 
• mi i hit nd, see W. D. Johnston, Slavery in Rhode Island , Providence, 
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with something so that they might not be turned out empty-hum I. •! 

The next date connecting Quakers with Negroes is 1672, at wliJ 
time the colony of Virginia forbade 4 Friends from taking Ncgin. t| 
their religious meetings. The Governor of Nevis in the West 1 n»l!« 
three years later exempted the Quakers, at their request, from |mi* 
duty, but required that they report to him all signs of insubonliJ 
tion or disaffection among the Negroes. 5 That same year, 1675, I -•* 
fellow traveller, William Edmundson, was brought before GovnJ 
Atkins, of Barbados, and accused of stirring up rebellion among " 
slaves by preaching to them. This Edmundson vigorously denim I, i| 
daring that his preaching would make Christians of them and tl 
prevent their rebelling. Ignorance and brutal treatment woidd < hi 
revolt, religious teaching would prevent it, i.e., this Quaker was 
ing that his teaching would help maintain slavery. 0 

Be that as it may a serious slave rebellion occurred in Barba dm I 
1675 and one of its results was the enactment of anti-Quaker In wd 
Friends were forbidden, in 1676, to allow their slaves to attend |)J 
meetings. The penalty for failure to comply was the confiscation 
half the value of every slave at a meeting. And a law was passed * 
quiring all school teachers to take an oath of allegiance to the ciuJ 
Since this was impossible for Quakers, the law drove Friends mil 
that profession. Many at this time left the island and entered II 
continent. In 1677 Bichard Sutton was arrested 8 in Barbados “Ini I 
lowing thirty Negroes to be present at a meeting/’ The next yc;»i i 
province of Virginia forbade Quakers from serving as school ten din 

3 Norman Penney, ed.. The journal of George Fox, London, 1924, p. 2/7 | 
the trip across their ship was almost taken by a Turkish pirate; capture 
have meant enslavement. See Jones, Fox, op. cit., p. 164. 

4 W. C. Dunlap, Quaker education in Baltimore and Virginia Yearly Af< - 
Phila., 1936, p. 437. 

n W. C. Braithwaite, The second period of Quakerism, London, 1.91 U, I 
020-21. 

6 Planters purposely bought slaves from different tribes so that cultui.il \ 
lingual differences would hinder their acting together. Religious training !• | 
a common language and common beliefs which the planters felt, and not \ 
out reason, created a dangerous condition. See V. T. Harlow, A hinting 
Barbados, p. 325. 

7 T. K. Noss, “The awakening of the Quaker movement against Negro I • i 
in colonial Pennsylvania and West New Jersey,” unpublished master’s llJ 
University of Chicago, 1934, p. 18. 

8 N. Penney, ed., The short journal and itinerary journals of Gcor/y >1 
Cambridge, Eng., 1925, p. 346. 
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The Quakers and Negro Slavery 

!£t)l nmy or may not have had some connection with their attitude 
■bid the Negro. 9 

A iiiiimir of the Maryland Half Years Meeting of Women Friends 
ffn invcals that the ladies resolved on "strict justice” to Africans 
I fftjiai *l\ education, religious benefits, and personal treatment. 

i I. m.do Friends also decided 10 that upon their returning to the 
|l|| tm i I mgs they would "impress on the minds of our Brethren and 
$»Hi ii • l< >s(j consideration of what may be called for at our hands in 
y*l In this People, in consequence of our high profession of Justice 

II |mi \ There is nothing to indicate that this high resolve had 
j ♦ mi' iHr (or, at least, relatively immediate) effect. 

Million Penn, though urged by a Dutch Quaker friend, Benjamin 
fc I.. md slavery, did not do so. In the articles, however, which 
OUftteil (ill 1682) to the Free Society of Traders he did provide 31 
Kp Ni grn slaves, after a service of fourteen years duration, were at 
"t In |.. |,ound to the soil and were no longer to be liable to indis- 
tylliiite buying and selling, transportation, and the separation of 
iiIIIuh Hr. himself, however, continued to own slaves and hire 
t. . l..i l.ihor on his estates at Pennsbury, and it was only on leav- 

ri I*. \ Ivania for the last time (in 1701) that he drew up a will 

Ittilini', I nr their manumission. 

iWulv years earlier, according to one authority, 12 manumissions 
iMvei held by Quakers had already started in the suburban regions 
\n\l. Nevertheless, that this movement did not represent a 
• • <il mi islavery policy is made clear by the fact that the Quakers 
• ml in 1684 aided a member, John Adams, who was short 
ImiJ in completing the purchase of a slave—and this purchase 
|) y •* bn ;is is known, no benevolent purpose. 

Ihm!)" 1 item of an interesting nature relating to slavery arose in 
14 jli Muryland. At that time the colony forbade manumission. In 
» however, a slave of a Quaker, William Dix, of die Third 
ii«ii Monthly Meeting, had accumulated enough funds to pur- 
U III * Itrrdom (which would be legal). Dixon asked 18 his meeting 
llllvli n ns to whether he should sell this Negro his freedom. "This 

H I I Mmliip, op. cit., p. 437. 

!• |i |.. The Quakers in the American colonies, London, 1911, p. 321, note 

U till.... I lull, William Penn, London, 1937, p. 231. 

I* jiitu. « m. |r., Quakerism in the City of New York, N.Y., 1930, pp. 42, 57. 

III fc Nimw, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Meeting refers him to the Yearly Meeting for advice which so 1^1 
is known was not forthcoming, and so ends the case of Mr. Dixuii 
The next instance of Quaker concern over Negro slavery is tli< 4 
important one of 1688. On February 18 of that year certain Frit "If 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, drew up a very outspoken and < 4 
cut protest against slavery. This document, 15 signed by "<♦"1 
henderich; derick up de graeff; Francis daniell Pastorius; Aht 
up de graef,” contained five argiunents. First, the Friends app* J 
to the fundamental idea of the golden rule, of doing unto otli< >i| 
one would have others do unto you, as being directly oppoNnl 
human enslavement. Secondly, they declared that slavery was \\u m 
and created many vices; it was wrong to buy and sell human 1»< i|fl 
of an immortal nature, and the institution was conducive to the ufl 
ration of families and the spread of adultery. Thirdly, they mi 
tained that slavery was based upon thievery—the stealing ol 4 
and women in Africa. This was wrong and to purchase the tlijfl 
booty was equally wicked. Fourthly, it is peculiarly inapt for n|| 
sanction slavery in Pennsylvania for we rule this province and I )>• t 
istence of slavery amongst us besmirches our name before hunuiJ 
and gives our numerous enemies effective ammunition in tin u | 
tacks upon us. Fifthly, slavery is exceedingly dangerous. To usr iM 
own words: 

“If once these slaves (wch they say are so wicked and stublx m 
men) should joint themselves,—fight for their freedom- .ml 
handel their masters and mastrisses as they did handel them I'M 
fore; [revolts and plots, here and in the West Indies as well a i* 
Africa and aboard ships, had already often occurred] will I In *# 
masters and mastrisses take the sword at hand and warr again* 
these poor slaves, licke, we are able to believe, some will not m*i 
fuse to doe; or have these negers not as much right to fig!it Inf 
their freedom, as you have to keep them slaves?” 

This powerful protest was presented to the Quarterly Moot Ini 
Philadelphia which promptly passed it along to the Yearly M»«• 
at Burlington. There “It was adjudged not to be so proper fen ! 
Meeting to give a Positive Judgement in the Case, It having so t If 

14 They were Quakers, not Mennonites as has been said. See T. E. I)nt|| 
Bulletin of Friends Historical Association (1934) XXII, pp. 96 f. 

15 A. C. Thomas, op. cit.y pp. 295-97. 


The Quakers and Negro Slavery 15 

il it 11• 1 1 11 f (oTt to many other parts, and therefore at present they 
I Mlit m It," 

I!«»• • • s !•.!•. an extract from a sermon delivered 10 October 11, 1690, 
IrfftMi' h nl Virginia and Maryland by a leading Quaker, William 
ilnt*".. I < »ii. which indicates the line of reasoning of the more radical 
llwn I I «limmdson reminded his hearers that 

‘» Inii. command is to do to others as we would have them do 
| III m»l which of you would have the blacks, or others, to make 
Dll tin 11 n laves without hope or expectation of freedom? Would 
i hi i till * be aii aggravation upon your minds that would outbal- 
||h .i 11 1 »i I mr comforts? So make their condition your own; for a 
md . <»ii mu* iice void of offense is of more worth than all the 
i ♦♦♦ Id i m r | Vi i th must regulate al I wrongs and wrong deal mgs.” 

m Mi I hr Philadelphia Yearly Meeting advised 17 Friends to buy 
tin m m rsrrpl it be for the purpose of freeing them. No penalty, 
»m. Inr violation of this was provided. This same year wit- 

K ipit*" ih«« appearance of an antislavery pamphlet written by the 
i mia Friend, George Keith, and entitled “An exhortation and 
i •» Im Friends concerning buying or keeping of Negroes.” The 

... Lrm was essentially religious and merely repeated those 

r ra 11imes offered. Keith was disowned two years later, and 
I'm* iMr (Imt his strong antislavery attitude may have had some- 
D I'i 'In with this, though it is probable that doctrinal differences, 
lilt w» ip very great, were the most important, if not the only, 
N nl llml action. The next year, 1696, the Friends of New Jersey 

• l. , Mania voted 19 at their yearly meetings to recommend 

liiMr .) to their fellow religionists that they abstain from fur- 

t Imp**!t dion of slaves and that they bring Negroes to meetings 
iHi Mu m 

MI*mi\ lias recently uncovered 20 a rather strong Quaker anti- 
*>> piMiiomicement dating back to 1698. The argument here, 
••hImI li\ Robert Pyle to the Concord, Pennsylvania, Monthly 
blMii’ i strikingly similar to the Germantown protest of a decade 

• \\ i I itml.ip, op. cit. ? p. 434. 

* ' mm I II. II. Thomas, History of the Society of Friends in America 
^|l nl \im«rlcan Church History Series, N.Y., 1894) p. 244. 

Il | |i Nunn, op. cit.y p. 39. 

N . try, A Study of slavery in New Jersey , Baltimore, 1896, p. 20. 

I I • nil Miry, in Journal of Negro History, (1937) XXII, pp. 488-93. 
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The Quakers and Negro Slavery 


17 


before. Firstly, slavery was wicked and anti-Christian because ti fl 
rectly contravened the golden rule. Secondly, slavery was 1 m«I 
upon evil since it depended upon man-stealing and violence t<" I 
origin and maintenance. And, lastly, there existed ‘the danger "I 
slave uprising in an unarmd state.” And, said Friend Pyle: 

“I considered, also that if all friends that are of ability sliouM I 
buy of them that is in this province, they being a people not suit 
ject to ye truth, nor yet likely so to bee; they might rise in n I »< I m 
lion and doe us much mischief; except we keep a malisha; win-1| I 
is against our principles; and if they should be permitted to dm* 
us harm, whether our blood will cry innocent whether it will I 
be said you might have let them alone.” 

Robert Pyle submitted also, a fairly concrete program. He ;nl m 
cated the education and Christianization of the Negroes, with llnifl 
advanced to the point of Christianity being rewarded with freed* 
He suggested, too, compensation for these freed slaves (not Ini ■ 
masters) if it was believed that this was warranted by their wot hi 
The end of the seventeenth century marks the appearance ol • l,(, l 
antislavery Quaker, William Southeby, who is now all but forge >1(1 
Little is known about him. In his youth he lived, as a Catliolw I 
Maryland, but some time in the 1670’s he adopted the Quaker I till 
He must then have moved north, for he is next heard of in PliilmlM 
phia in 1696 denouncing the institution of slavery. Again in 1711 M 
appears as a prominent antislavery spokesman. The anti-slavctmfl 
pronouncement of the Chester Monthly Meeting of that year wsn 
strong enough for Southeby and he reiterated his strong opinl'lfl 
The next year the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting decided to ask dJ 
London Yearly Meeting (which, since it was the original McrtliJ 
had considerable prestige) what to do about this vexing slave <|"4 
tion. Southeby opposed this move, warned that nothing but losi N» I 
would result from it and demanded that each autonomous body (j 
as it saw fit. He, therefore, submitted on his own initiative a pntlllt I 
to the Pennsylvania Assembly asking for the end of slavery. 

In 1714 the London Yearly Meeting replied to the Philadrl|iM 
questioning with a perfectly innocuous and wholly general dcpi«ji 

tion of the slave trade. Southeby immediately claimed vindicat .. 

his previous skepticism and asked for real action. In 1715 the I’lilM 
delphia Yearly Meeting advised against the slave trade, adyonild 
land treatment toward Negroes and asked that all should “foiU 


S ||llg oi reflecting on one another, either in public or private, con- 
« 111 ' ‘ ili«* detaining or keeping their servants,” which seems to in- 
>1, lli.it Southebys feelings were not unique, 

I ill.Ui.lv this action of 1715 did not satisfy him and very soon 
Iih»- • probably in 1716, he issued an unauthorized, but ap- 
vigorous antislavery leaflet. He was upbraided by the 
Id. , body and told to stop his insurgent activities. This occurred 
C i | wice, in 1717 and 1718. After that year there is no further 
i ..1 Mr. Southeby and it seems likely that he died at about this 

• 

Kttllii'i strongly antislavery Quaker, a contemporary of Southeby, 

E ,il,.. I ,.-.11 sadly neglected. This individual, John Farmer, 22 was 
, imiM-time in the latter half of the seventcentli century in 
t.I K n gland, and appears to have been among the second 
i ti.it. i ■, m-ration of Quakers. lie observed slavery while on a visit 
KS|||.mliis and Maryland in 1711 and 1712 and developed strong 
lto|| 4 <i|iiitioiii.st sentiments. At the end of the latter year Farmer 
Kr'l" I us being in Philadelphia. lie next comes to notice in 1716 
„ HI.. .I. Island, where his antislavery utterances made him con- 
However, “his testimony in this respect had not a ready 
iltitii.. amongst his Friends there.” It seems likely that Farmers 
Kid wus for the unconditional liberation of all slaves held by 
ji H i ' inner then published, without authorization, his senti¬ 
nel. umt was quicky (probably in 1716 or early 1,1 ‘) disowned by 
tynu | M a t Friends until be should condemn his own writings. 

11||.' I hi mi t refused to do. He returned to Philadelphia, continued 
« hmi. I n. iy work, and attempted to have the Newport disown- 
h.'hI in . Muled. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, however, upheld 
n hi (Inn ol Rhode Island and expelled Fanner from the Society of 
i ..a im the technical reason of publishing without permission, 
lliml.li illy (he true reason for this drastic action was the strong 
• I . , lent antislavery pronouncements of John Farmer. 

.. •aiming a chronological account of the action of the 

||>...I" m, i< m corns slavery it is worthwhile to note certain external 
ItlMti i«m }»itiding their actions—that is, actions or expressed opinions 

II .. us sketch of William Southeby in The Friend (Philadelphia) May 7- 

N l . , . X Will, pp. 293, 301, 309; T. K. Noss, op. cit ., p. 4o. 

*n. iitnus sketch of Farmer in The Friend , June 6, 185o, XXylll, p. 
jjfpntt writer has published some of this material in Opportunity, August, 

• I \ 44. 


ik. 
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taken or formulated not merely because of the philosophy of tin* ' m 
ciety but also because of the experiences or environment of its in* •» 
bers. Of foremost importance here is the fact that a very large nmnl'fll 
of the antislavery leaders among the Quakers had themselves «•!» 
served, for fairly extended periods of time, the actual condition m 

slavery, and their first hand impressions were, without excopl. 

decidedly unfavorable. This is true, for example, of George Fox, nfl 
William Edmundson, of John Farmer and William Southchy. • » 

Ralph Sandiford and Benjamin Lay, of John Woolman and Anti. 

Benezet, of William Savcry and Thomas Scattergood, of Wnn 
Mifflin and John Churchman, of Elias Ilicks and Levi Coffin, of I * m 
jamin Lundy and the Grimkc sisters, and of many of lesser note. 

These men and women were distressed by the immorality. ll 
literacy, irreligiousness, and downright cruelty which, as they •..»* 
it, pervaded the system of Negro slavery. All, too, were keenly aw m 
of the violence, terrorism, and militarism which were necessan I ♦ 
the maintenance of the institution and which were directly conii »u| 
to the pacifistic tenets of then faith. It is undoubtedly for this r<\r • 
essentially, that mass exoduses of Quakers from the South follow • 
periods of serious slave unrest, especially those of 1791-1802 •»»•* 
1825-1831. There is, indeed, record 23 of an influential Quaker, Zn< !• 
riah Dicks, who led in the exodus of the former period with warn In 
in 1802 and 1803 in Georgia and South Carolina that slavery wnul 
result in “internecine war” and wholesale bloodshed and main I ami 
that it was the duty of his co-religionists to leave such unholy pl.n • 

I do not wish to give die impression, however, diat all Quakers \\ I. 
looked upon the face of slavery were moved to condemn it. Such 
impression is erroneous and certainly it is not until the last ten m 
fifteen years of the eighteenth century that Quakers generally <<.u 
demned, in any fashion, human enslavement (as distinct from lli 
slave trade). Thus, for example, a Quakeress issued a pamphlet 
1751 (which had been written in Charleston in 1747) entitled V 
exhortation to the inhabitants of the Province of South Carolina , A 
bring their deeds to the light of Christ, in their otvn conscience*' 

23 Louis T. Jones, The Quakers of Iowa , Iowa City, 1914, p. 36; C. V. ... 

ward, Tom Watson agrarian rebel , N.Y., 1937, p. 17. 

24 By S. H. [Sophia Hume] printed in Bristol, England. Located in Colnmlrf 
University manuscript room. For a biographic sketch of Sophia Hume s»« (• 
C. Spruill, Womens life and work in the southern colonies , Chapel Ilill, • '>" 
pp. 252-53. 
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t,i h In,*, something to say about the evil of great wealth and vanity, 
nil I it»• iluiess to children, and music and ostentatiousness in con- 
C|!nh with worship, but has not a word to say about the Negro or 

Ml ■ h iliis nment. , 

A,, .in ta the same year that this lady was writing her pamphlet, 

I ...riling through Pennsylvania, noticed 25 that, "The Quakers 

|„i„ . i iiplcd to have slaves; but they are no longer so nice, and they 

..my negroes as other people. However, many people can- 

,i ,. |( ii i the idea of its being contrary to the laws of Christianity 

j( Mti|i l ives.” ... 

In • "in hiding the account of the work of John Farmer and \\ imam 
nil.. I.\ we have run ahead a few years in our chronological ac- 
.iiii,i ..I ilu- Quakers' relations with slavery. Returning to March 3, 
|f 11 . note that the monthly meeting of Sandwich, Rhode Island, 

i,. I .|*> and disowned a woman member for so unmercifully 

Hll„ K „ -.lave “that it is to be feared it was in some measure the oc- 
..I Ills death that followed soon after.” 

’l l,,, , w I ersey Yearly Meeting for 1716 decided 27 in consideration 

I ilm • I i lends opposed to slavery “that Friends generally do as 
i,ii,, |, ,. may be to avoid buying such negroes as shall be hereafter 

.hi ,,, . . . yet this is only caution, not censure.” The nest year 

nh.nl. Island Yearly Meeting denounced 28 the slave trade and 
Hi ). 'I that letters be written to the [West Indian] Islands and 

.1. I-.. not to send any more slaves to be sold by any Friend. ^ The 

—i. ..I the New York Yearly Meeting of 1718 noted 22 that “Sev- 

fdl .Is declared that they were fully sattisfied in their con- 

M inn , \ I ye said practice [of slave trading] wass not Rite. 

..vt' recorded notice of slavery by Quakers occurred in 1722 

mil 1.1 III H the first time that the institution was referred to by a 
pM'h. in In .inch. The Virginia Yearly Meeting that year submitted 38 
i. Inlli.wing query for the consideration of its members: “Are all 
• h i. i . I. ii of being concerned in the importation of slaves or pur- 
I. .. in, iln in for sale, do they use those well they are possessed of, 
|P (In they endeavor to restrain from Vice, and to instruct them in 

*■ i i .. Travels into North America, in John Pemberton, Voyages and 

I ■ I mu Inn, 1812, XIII, p. 501. 

I h M Innr'i, The Quakers in the American colonies , p. loo, note z. 

• II .1 ,.,,lry, op. cii., p. 20. 28 W.D. Johnston, op. 13. 

I l I i. |t , op. tit., p. 56. n . 

i \,. I s, Southern Quakers and slavery , Baltimore, 1896, p. zui. 
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the principles of the Christian religion?” Five years later the Itli ' H 
Island Yearly Meeting repeated its action of a decade previous, "fl 
censured the slave trade. Similarly, that same year, 1727, the I 
Yearly Meeting adopted an anti-slave trade resolution. 31 

The minutes of the monthly meeting of Woodbridge, New J" ■ 
in 1738 declared 32 that “not for several years had any slaves !• ■ 
imported by a Friend, nor had any Friend bought negroes thal !> ■ 
been imported.” In 1739 the Virginia Yearly Meeting sent a n<»l< ■ 
the Friends of North Carolina asking if they were careful to use tliifl 
slaves well. Receipt of this note is indicated in the North CamlM 
minutes for 1740. In tire latter year the Virginia Yearly Mcrll® 
recommended to those who held slaves “to use them as fellow ■ "I 
tures” and not to make “too rigorous an exaction of all their lalionfl 
This meeting decided, too, that Friends could not go patrolling In »■ 
in the subjecting of the slaves. 33 It is perhaps pertinent to remark la (I 
that this activity of the Virginia and North Carolina Quakers ml 
perhaps have been stimulated by the repeated occurrences of scrlnfl 
slave plots and revolts in 1739 and 1740 in Maryland and SnnH 
Carolina. 

An important part of the Quaker record as concerns slavery >■ 
ists in the personal efforts of certain individuals. The years prior In <■ 
American Revolution saw the appearance of several such people I U 
careers of Farmer and Southcby have been noticed, but there 
others. It is known, for example, that a Quaker by the name ol |-l 
Hepburn issued in 1713 an antislavery pamphlet, the argumoni 4 
which is indicated in its title, “The American defense of the ChibuM 
Golden Rule.” A William Burling issued another pamphlet of .sii.nl 
content in 1718. And in 1733 a Quaker, Elihu Coleman, issuer I 11 
strongly titled brochure, “Testimony against making slaves of men J 

Three of the outstanding Quaker antislavery workers of the |»> I 
Revolutionary epoch, however, were Ralph Sandiford, Benjamin I 
and John Woolman. 

Ralph Sandiford, an Englishman, was bom in about 1693 mil 

31 W. D. Johnston, op. cit., p. 13; T. Clarkson, The history ... of the 
Ution of the slave trade, N.Y. 1836,1, p. 90. 

32 H. S. Cooley, op. cit., p. 21. J 

33 Weeks, op. cit., p. 201; Z. Klain, Quaker contributions to education In fv'.M 
Carolina, Philadelphia, 1924, p. 310. 

34 w. S. Jenkins, Pro-slavery thought in the old south, Chapel Hill, 1 i i t 
8-9. For material on Burling see L. Twynham’s article in Opportunity. |n i 
1939, pp. 176-77. 
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5 til inn i "I his youth in Liverpool. In the 1720 ’s he made a business 
, |.. ili. British West Indies and was most unfavorably impressed 
iLi, > I,, about 1727 lie came to Philadelphia and in 1729 he is- 
t | 1 1 1 • * iin'h the press of Benjamin Franklin, 35 an antislavery tract 
|t«tl I hr mystery of iniquity, a brief examination of the practice 
II Uni, , ' The Chief Justice of Pennsylvania threatened Sandi- 
| u iili | m i i;titles if he sold this pamphlet; Sandiford therefore dis¬ 
til ni. : 11 inn without charge, and his message appears to have 
u In I .» cm isiderable audience. 

jtttH* 1 1 1 m r more is known about Benjamin Lay, whose influence 

C itmli .hlv greater than Sandiford's. 36 He, too, was born in Eng- 
| ||i | (177. There he was disowned by the Society of Friends for, 

5 h pin ill v, excessive political activity—of just what nature is not 
* I i\. nevertheless, continued to act as and to consider him- 

.I . i in 1718 he is known to have been in Barbados. lie, with 

lived (here some ten years and acquired by his utterances 
t| hi* m Is of charity, the reputation of being the Negros friend. 

M ,l II appears that the authorities considered him dangerous, 
J|m 1 1 tir'd heard of, in 1731, in Philadelphia. 
m « mlislavery (and penal reform) work carried him through 
mm I' mi.i and New Jersey and earned him the friendship of out- 
IfttllM)' Individuals like Anthony Benezet and Benjamin Franklin. 

| id ,. l uown to have issued, probably in 1737, at least one anti- 
»♦ i | • i m ipiilet entitled “All slave-keepers that keep the Innocent 

r , I .• • 1 1 1 Apostates/' It was, however, by his personal labors that 

t iMi h Incl most attention. 

||(« uppi .nance was certainly striking, for he w^as but four feet 
Im Iirs (all and a pronounced hunchback. He wore, too, an 
IftMitn while beard which tended to accentuate a tremendous 
I (I.. . .h iking features w^ere accompanied by striking activities 
pi ill ,,i/g antislavery sentiments. 

lit* Ini example, he stood, barefooted in the snow before a 
imt., mm , ling house. This evoked remonstrances from the Friends 
p • i * p i > rd great concern for Lay's health. lie then replied that 
Mil. it. \ showed solicitude for him they were without mercy in 
jlMnptahm' the hundred-fold worse condition of the Negro. Again, 
Utlii l m hupped a slaveholding neighbors child and when the 

llfa Work* of Benjamin Franklin (Sparks, ed.) X, p. 403. 

, 1 1,. ,m it* rial on Sandiford and Lay see Roberts Vaux, Memoirs of the 

M l (♦, li/timln Lay and Ralph Sandiford , Philadelphia, 1815. 
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grief-stricken parents finally appealed to him for assistance in IiikM 
ing their child he turned the boy over to them, not forgetting, I »• • * I 
ever, to point the moral—imagine how the parents of the Ncgrtifl 
you hold in bondage must have felt when their offspring wfl 
dragged from them. One of Lay's most spectacular exploits occuudJ 
within a Friends' meeting-house. Lay entered clad, apparently, III 
proper attire, but under the Quaker's garb he wore a military ml! 
form and sword and tied to his belt, he carried a bladder filled w nit] 
some red fluid. In the course of the meeting Lay arose, denouin »|| 
slavery and slaveholders, tore off his Friend's costume and exclaim*! 
that slaveholders were men of war and (having pierced the bladdifl 
of blood as well. 

Of all the pre-Revolutionary antislavery Quakers, however, hh I 
doubtedly the most influential was John Woolman, who was bom ! I 
Northampton, New Jersey, October 19,1720. Ilis journal reveals il •• I 
he was first aware of an antislavery feeling in 1742 when, as a 
his employer asked him to write out a deed of transfer of a cvi Uml 
slave. Woolman records that he suddenly was convinced that smi 
a procedure was wrong. He told this to his employer, but, apparent I I 
did not feel too strongly about the matter, for he did as he had In • *] 
requested. 37 

In 1746 and again in 1757 Woolman travelled through Marybind I 
Virginia, and North Carolina and was depressed by the “dark glo< ""‘I 
ness hanging over the land" due to slavery. To Woolman’s < \ I 
misery, cruelty, indecency and widespread fear and uneasiness w am 
characteristic of slave society. 38 

So far as the slave question is concerned Woolman published Iim 
important pamphlets, one in 1754 of seventeen pages and the nlli I 
in 1762 of some forty-two pages, both bearing the titles, “Some 
siderations on the keeping of Negroes recommended to the prole , j 
of Christianity of every denomination." On the title page ol the In I 
pamphlet appears the quotation from Matthew, “Forasmuch ;i . >» 
did it to the least of these my brethren ye did it unto me," which i< 1 

37 The Journal of John Woolman, introduction by J. G. Whittier, IlmtiJ 
1873, pp. 9-10. As possible influences upon Woolman are to be noted > ■ 
siderable slave plot in Somerville, N.J., in 1734; the burning ahve, public Is I 
few years later, of a slave in Perth Amboy, N.J. (a center of the slave trade) i I 
the Negro plot of 1741 in N.J. and N.Y. which engendered truly tremendnn i 
citement. 

38 Ibid., pp. 72,109,115. 
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i!m.I the most important points of both works. Incidentally, 

in niM|ihl<‘l which appeared in 1754 must have been written very 
14 m h, i i In* Southern trip of 1746, for in his Journal Woolman notes 
it tin manuscript of that work “laid by me several years" 

A „..tm hi presses several arguments. First, he offers religious argu- 
, ,i i hr golden rule, the sameness in origin of all mankind, the 
'in iihI humbleness essential to real Christianity. He moves 
H in < l« minotation, in principle, of tyranny and excoriates tyranny 
Hue Hi I', for it results in cruelty and luxury. These in turn give 
it In <i I Miriness, violence, immorality, and, briefly, wickedness. 

Sint.denies that differences in complexions or customs justify 

Hi mm ni And he refutes the oft-announced idea that the Negroes 

|» .hints of Noah, whose son was cursed by God, and they 

jBvini iimv be enslaved, by quoting from Ezekiel, “The soul that 
mil. n shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father; 

• ♦ i. .1111 u‘ father bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness 
■ runs shall be upon him; and the wickedness of the wicked 
(I 111 imi i him." 39 Moreover, in another place Woolman notes 40 

•I Iim lb h x 1 of Noah's time destroyed all the descendants of Cain 

• .I son) so that the curse did not last forever. 

Wit mi In i points made by Woolman are noteworthy. First, he ob- 
n innate inferiority in the Negro and believes that Negroes, 
a ii< d .11<* equal to other peoples. Secondly, he maintains that 
♦t i In till by and good if not performed to excess or under abomi- 

.Ill Ions. Thus slavery hurts the master as well as the slave, 

I . I ,i . . I lie former of a good, labor, and, on the other hand, by 
pllt iiml tyranny, distorts a good into an evil for the latter. 41 
Elmiiing now to a chronological account of societal activity we 
11...i ... 1/ , I a pamphlet denouncing slavery was published under 
until 'm iis of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Yearly Meeting. 42 

* tIn* ni»nps lament an increase in slaveholding among their 
ihI.m . Hid declare that the practice is un-Christian and wicked, 

M*l .mil rmel. No penalties, however, for practicing this evil 
11 1 |iim idl'd. In 1757 a Quaker of Groton, Connecticut, Richard 

It,, \\ ,>iks of John Woolman, 4th edit., Phila., 1806, p. 254. 

lyMt.l.i'll Journal, op. cit., p. 105. 

Mu M'i oka of Woolman, op. cit., pp. 269-273. 

IH ••• hth .»/ caution and advice, concerning the buying and keeping of 
Ft-'l' 1754, printed by James Chatten. 
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Smith, freed his slave and explained 43 his act on the ground that he 
was convinced slaveholding was sinful. 

The next year, 1758, saw much activity. First, the London Yearly j 
Meeting passed an anti-slave trade resolution. 44 The Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting decided to disown members who engaged in the slave 
trade and also appointed a committee to visit slaveholders and try to 1 
lead them to free their slaves. 45 No penalty for slaveholding, how 
ever, was yet mentioned. The same year the New England Yearly 
Meeting forbade 46 its members from engaging in or countenancing 
the "unrighteous practice of dealing in negroes and other slaves ” Tho 
Virginia Yearly Meeting recommended 47 that "none amongst us be 
concerned in importing, buying, selling, Holding or Overseeing 
slaves, and that all bear faithful testimony against these practices." 
Finally, so far as 1758 is concerned, the North Carolina Yearly Meet¬ 
ing advised 48 its members to make provision for Negro religious 
meetings and urged that they treat their slaves humanely. 

In 1759 the Friends’ Discipline of Virginia declared that 49 "it is 
the desire & advice of this [Yearly] Meeting that none amongst us be 
Concerned in the Importing Negro Slaves from their own Country or 
elsewhere, & that all Friends who have any of them, do treat them 
with humanity, and in a Christian manner, & as much as in them lies, 
make them acquainted with the Principles of the Christian Religion, 
& inculcate Morality in them.” 

The next year, 1760, this same Meeting raised the query whether 
its members treated their slaves well. That same year the Quarterly 
Meeting of Rhode Island asked a similar question of its members as 
well as whether all were clear of slave-trading. In 1761 the London 
Yearly Meeting decided to disown all members who persisted in en¬ 
gaging in the slave-trade. 50 

43 R. M. Jones, Quakers in American colonies, p. 159. 

44 T. Clarkson, History of . . . abolition of African slave trade , I, p. 90. 

45 T. K. Noss, op. cit., p. 79. 

46 W. D. Johnston, op. cit., p. 36. 

47 Weeks, op. cit., p. 202. 

48 J. S. Bassett, Slavery and servitude in the colony of North Carolina , Balti¬ 
more, 1896, p. 51. 

49 J. B. Earnest, The religious development of the Negro in Virginia , Charlottes¬ 
ville, 1914, pp. 46-47. 

60 Weeks, op. cit., p. 202; W. D. Johnston, op. cit., p. 39; T. Clarkson, op. cit., 
I, p. 90. 
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The minute adopted by the Virginia Yearly Meeting in 1764 is in- 
lnesting enough to merit extensive quotation: 51 

"It having been weightily recommended in this meeting to 
Friends who arc possessed of negroes impartially to consider 
l heir situation; and as the reports from the quarterly meeting 
state there is a general deficiency in most places in instructing 
I hem ill the principles of the Christian Religion, it is the weighty 
concern of this meeting earnestly to recommend to the quarterly 
and monthly meetings, to have that unhappy people more im¬ 
mediately under their care and notice; and that they not only ad¬ 
vise then* masters and mistresses to use some endeavors towards 
(heir education, but also make a diligent inspection into their 
usage clothing and feeding, earnestly desiring that their state and 
station may more and more become the particular care and con¬ 
cern of each individual.” 

In 1765 a New York Quaker, Samuel Underhill, apologized 52 be¬ 
fore the Yearly Meeting for having taken part in the slave trade and 
acknowledged the sinfulness of that business. 

The year 1768 is an important one. The New York Yearly Meeting 
advanced from consideration of the slave trade to slavery itself, de¬ 
claring, as its opinion, that the Negroes ought to be free, but it did 
not compel any action and did not even advise the immediate eman- 
• Ipation of the slaves. 53 The North Carolina Western Quarterly 
Meeting asked the Yearly Meeting for a definitive statement concern¬ 
ing the slave trade. The Yearly Meeting responded 04 by declaring in 
?. 1 1 her ambiguous terms that slave-trading, as a business, was for¬ 
bidden and that Friends were "to be careful not to buy or sell in any 
rase that can be reasonably avoided.” The Virginia Yearly Meeting 
t le|iared 55 the purchase of a slave to be a breach of discipline but 
provided no penalty. 

In 1769 another area, Rhode Island, moved 56 to a consideration of 
iKveholding. The Quarterly Meeting asked the Yearly Meeting 
whether ownership of slaves wastiight. The Yearly Meeting replied 
hi the negative and appointed a committee to visit Friends and at- 
tompt to dissuade them from holding slaves. In June, 1770, the com- 

Weeks, op. cit., p. 203. 

Jones, Quakers in American colonies , p. 256. 

Jones, op. cit., 257. 54 Bassett, op. cit., p. 51. 

56 Weeks, op. cit., p. 204. 56 Johnston, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 
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mittcc reported that some Friends were willing to free such “as were 
suitable,” that some were not now willing to free any but “seeme<l 
willing to take it into consideration,” and that “a few others • ■ I: 
mostly of the Elder sort manifested a disposition to keep them still 
in continued state of bondage.” Starting in 1773, the Rhode Island 
Friends solved the problem of obstinate slaveholders by disownmcnt 
and by June of that year the committee reported that it found no 
more slaveholding Friends within its jurisdiction. 

In 1770 the New York Friends decided 57 to disown members who j 
bought or sold slaves. That same year, following a query from tin 
North Carolina Western Quarterly Meeting concerning the propriety 
of slaveholding the North Carolina Yearly Meeting declared 58 merely 
that Friends were not to purchase slaves from professional Negro 
traders and that masters were to be humane. Again in 1772 the North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting denounced the slave trade and decided to 
join the Virginia Yearly Meeting in a petition to the King begging 
that he end that nefarious business. Moreover, the Virginia Meeting 
decided 59 to disown members who bought slaves “with no other view 
but their own benefit or convenience/' 

The New England Yearly Meeting in 1773 vehemently denounced 
slaveholding and urged 60 “that we do no more claim property in the 
human race as we do in the brutes that perish. And that these 
Friends were serious is proven by the fact that the next year the very 
influential Mr. Stephen Hopkins (several times Governor of Rhode 
Island) was disowned because he refused to free a Negro woman 
That year, 1774, the Rhode Island Friends also appointed a commit 
tee to lobby in the provincial legislature for the passage of antislavery 
laws. 

The action of a local group of Virginia Quakers taken in May, 
1773, is interesting. 61 The Friends of the Caroline County Monthly 
Meeting decided that they would no longer countenance the hiring of 
slaves. In 1774 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting decided to disown 
all members who persisted in the slave trade, and that same year the 
Yearly Meeting of North Carolina advised its members to free their 
slaves. 62 The Friends of the Western Quarter of North Carolina re- 

57 J. Cox, op. cit., p. 58. 58 J- Bassett, op. cit. y p. 51. 

50 S. Weeks, op. cit ., p. 207. 60 Jones, op. cit., p. 164. 

61 Weeks, op. cit., p. 211. , 

62 Clarkson, op. cit., I, p. 114; Z. Klain, Quaker contributions to education in 

North Carolina, p. 311. 
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I km ted their uneasiness concerning slaveholding to the North Carolina 
i r.uly Meeting in 1775 but the only action of the parent body was to 
i m bid the carrying on of the slave trade, unless with the consent of 
♦ In* Monthly Meeting. 63 

The Year of the Declaration of Independence witnessed two other 

♦ rokes for freedom when both the New York and the Pennsylvania 
\ r.irly Meetings decided to disown members who persisted in hold¬ 
ing slaves, 64 and it appears likely that by the end of the Revolutionary 
W ar no accepted Quaker held slaves in any state north of the Mason 
md Dixon line. 

lit 1776, too, the Yearly Meeting of North Carolina declared 6 * that 

♦ I ip “unanimous sense of the meeting [was] that all the members 
thereof who hold slaves be earnestly and affectionately advised to 

• lrur their hands of them as soon as they possibly can; and in the 
i maritime that no member be permitted to buy or to sell any slaves, 

• •I hire away from those who are not of our Society. There is, also, 
ippord, beginning in 1777, of the functioning within North Carolina 

i a Friends' Manumission Committee whose task it was to urge and 
ml slaveholding Quakers to free their Negroes. A similar committee 
r .is formed the same year by the South River, Virginia, Monthly 
Meeting. The Baltimore Meeting decided in 1777 to disown members 
who refused to manumit their slaves. 66 

In 1781 the Yearly Meeting of North Carolina went on record as 
hivoring the disownment of its members who, though labored with, 

I insisted in owning slaves. 67 We shall, however, note that this action 
was repeated after a lapse of several years. Two years later the New 
Kngland Yearly Meeting recommended that its members who had 
frond their slaves should give them some recompense “for their past 
giput services." That same year of 1783 on the initiative of the Dela¬ 
ware Quaker, Warner Mifflin, the Yearly Meetings of Pennsylvania, 
Npw Jersey, Delaware, and Western Maryland and Virginia sub¬ 
mit ted an anti-slavery memorial, signed by 535 Friends to Congress. 68 
The Virginia Yearly Meeting in 1784 decided 00 to expel slavehold- 


“5 Bassett, op. cit., p. 53; Weeks, op. cit., p. 207. 

A. Thomas and R. Thomas, op. cit., p. 245; Jones, op. cit., p. 258. 
Bassett, op. cit., p. 53. 

■id Weeks, op. cit., pp. 207,211; Thomas and Thomas, op. cit., p. 24o. 

67 Weeks, op. cit., p. 217. 

Henry Wilbur, The life and labors of Elias Hicks , Phila., 1910, p. 84. 
66 Thomas and Thomas, op. cit., p. 245. 
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ing Friends, but subsequent facts indicate that this decision was not 
enforced. In 1785 this group put forth the query: 70 “Do any Friends 
hold slaves and do all bear a faithful testimony against the practice, 
endeavoring to instruct the negroes under their care in the principles 
of the Christian religion?” The next year it decided to disown over¬ 
seers. Two years later this meeting adopted a discipline which in¬ 
cluded the provision “that none amongst us be concerned in im¬ 
porting, buying, selling, holding or overseeing slaves, and that all 
bear a faithful testimony against the practice.” And in 1788 the Cedai 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Virginia disowned thirteen members for 
slaveholding. 71 

It is to be noted that in 1787 the North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
once more declared that its members who, though labored with, per 
sisted in holding slaves, were to be disowned. 72 The Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, however, as late as 1806 and 1821 was urging 73 that all 
Negroes “held in Friends’ families were to be treated with kindness; 
and as objects of the common salvation were to be taught the prin 
ciples of the Christian religion.” 

Duiing the years of the American Revolution and those immedi 
ately following, the outstanding antislavery leader in the United 
States was the Pennsylvania Quaker, Anthony Benczet. The evidence 
appears to indicate that Benezet was moved to his opinions and ac 
tivities by close contact with the Negro people themselves. His letters 
and printed works abound in references to their ability, courage, un 
happiness and abuse, and he felt that eliminating the last condition 
would end the third and bring into proper play the first two attributes. 
His personal experience with Negroes, as a teacher and a friend, was 
considerable, and by it he discovered 71 “amongst the Negroes as 

70 Weeks, op. cit., pp. 212-213. 

Ibid., p. 213. 72 Ibid., p. 218. 

73 J. B. Earnest, op. cit., p. 49. Compare the statement in the standard work 
of Thomas and Thomas , op. cit., p. 245: “In the year 1787 there was not a slavr 
in the possession of an acknowledged Quaker.” It is also to be noted that North 
Carolina Friends held Negroes nominally as slaves down to the Civil War in tmsl 
for those who, wishing to free their slaves, could not because of the harsh state 
laws. See Weeks, op. cit., p. 218. 

74 George S. Brookes, Friend Anthony Benezet, Phila., 1937, pp. 46-47. Yet 
a page earlier Mr. Brookes says that Benezet’s "profoundly spiritual nature daily 
contemplated their natural dullness [!] their imperfect equipment, and their many 
mischances.” Moses Brown, another Quaker of this era who taught Negroes, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, was convinced that there was no inferiority. See M 
Kraus in Pennsylvania Magazine of History (1936) LX, p. 62. 
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gn at a variety of talents as amongst a like number of whites; and I 
nn bold to assert, that the notion entertained by some, that the blacks 
no inferior in their capacities, is a vulgar prejudice, founded on pride 
"• ignorance of their lordly masters, who have kept the slaves at such 
- distance, as to be unable to form a right judgment of them.” 

1t is, however, to be noted that Benezet was not strictly an abo- 
Mlunist, for as lie declared in a letter™ of April 28, 1773: “I am like- 
minded with thee, with respect to the danger and difficulty which 

• »uld attend a sudden manumission of those negroes now in the 
ii mi them colonies, as well to themselves, as to the white; wherefore, 
*cept in particular cases, the obtaining of their freedom, and in- 

I. r<i the freedom of many amongst us, is by no means the present 

• »l iject of my concern.” He then concentrated on demanding the coin- 
I«l<’to end of the slave trade with the idea that, under such a condi¬ 
tion, gradual manumission (with colonization of the west by the freed 
Negroes) might be accomplished. 

Nevertheless, his attacks were not restricted to the slave-trade, but 

• re also aimed at slavery itself. In his two important booklets 76 and 
m his letters (directed to influential folk like Franklin, Rush, Sharp, 
Wesley) he denounced slavery on many grounds. It was, he felt, anti- 

• liristian and violated the golden rule. Moreover, and tins was 
dressed, it grew out of and resulted in plots, revolts, violence, and 

• • I i or. Again, it created vice, for it filled 77 “men with haughtiness, 

• anny, luxury, and barbarity; corrupting the minds, and debasing 
i In* morals of their children, to the unspeakable prejudice of religion 
mm I virtue, and the exclusion of that holy spirit of universal love, 
Hirekness and charity, which is the unchangeable nature and glory 
•I true Christianity.” Finally, slavery was uneconomic: 76 

“For in all those places where slavery prevails, a poor indus- 
i nous white man cannot procure to himself and family a living, 
is his labour is rated (except he be some extraordinary work¬ 
man) no higher than that of a Slave—so that he must, by credit 
or otherwise, become a Slave-keeper, with all its corrupt effects 

76 To Dr. John Fothergill of London, in Brookes, op. cit., pp. 302-303. 

A short account of that part of Africa inhabited by the Negroes, Phila., 1762, 
•Ii' ii reissued; A caution to Great Britain and her colonies, Phila., 1784, new 
• til ion. 

1 7 A short account . . . op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

,H Brookes, op. cit, p. 18. 
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to himself and family, or lead a poor miserable life, or abandon 

the country.” 

Benezet was indefatigable and capable. His published works wenl 
through several editions and were widely dispersed, and his personal 
contacts were numerous and important. He who, therefore, seeks to 
understand the reasons for the growth in anti-slavery feeling in Amer 
ica from 1765 to 1790 would do well not to neglect Anthony Benezet. 

With the end of the eighteenth century it may be said that the in 
stitution of Negro slavery had practically ceased to exist among ac¬ 
cepted Quakers. Two related problems, however, deserve treatment: 
the attitude of the Quakers towards accepting Negroes as members, 
and the attitude of the Society towards the anti-slavery agitation ol 
the nineteenth century. 

It may be said at once that in both cases the record is far from in 
spiring. It appears, for example, clear that while Quakers did not ob¬ 
ject to (and at times even encouraged) having Negroes attend their 
meetings (usually, though not always, 79 in Jim Crow sections) they 
nevertheless rarely accepted a Negro as a Quaker and seem rather 
to have definitely discouraged such action. While the rolls of mem 
bership from 1700 to 1870 do not separate members according to 
color it is nonetheless clear from testimony of a general nature and 
from records of the special pains taken when considering Negroes 
applications that a Negro Quaker was highly exceptional. 80 

There was, for example, the case of Abigail Franks, a lady of pre¬ 
dominantly Indian descent but possessing some white and Negro 
ancestry. The Birmingham, Pennsylvania, Monthly Meeting in 178! 
referred her application to the Quarterly Meeting asking whether 
Miss Franks should “be rejected on account of color.” A committee 
was appointed and reported that the applicant’s disposition was good 
and that ‘her color appeared to them not darker than some who arc' 
esteemed white.” Yet this did not settle the matter, and it was re 
ferred to the Yearly Meeting. This highest body investigated the 
matter and, in its minute of October 1, 1783, declared that the 
Monthly Meeting might accept Miss Franks. This it did in May, 178 ! 
Other examples 81 demonstrating the great difficulties facing a Negro 

79 Negroes sat with whites in New Bedford, Mass.; see Joseph Sturge, A uisil 
to the United States in 1841 , London, 1842, p. 100. 

80 See on this entire subject the excellent paper by H. J. Cadbury, in Thv 
Journal of Negro History (1936), XXI, pp. 151—213. 

81 Cadbury, op. cit., pp. 171-179. 
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in gaining admission to the Society of Friends are available, and they 
prove that the highly unchristian passion of chauvinism was clearly 
present in large sectors of the group. 

This chauvinism 82 is one factor in bringing on a serious split in 
iIn* Quaker ranks on the subject of anti-slavery activity in the nine- 
t»» nth century. Indeed, we have already seen that radical anti-slavery 

• n< leavor was frowned on by the Society generations before—in the 

• lavs of Farmer, Southeby, Lay, and Sandiford. With, however, the 
'•’ll in anti-slavery work that generally prevailed from 1780 to about 
i V!(), and with the end of slavery amongst the Friends themselves, the 

• jimstion did not trouble the Quakers seriously until about the start 
ilf the third decade of the nineteenth century. 

\ good starting point in discussing this subject is afforded by ob- 

• i ving the activities of the famous Long Island Quaker, Elias Hicks, 
i had observed slavery twice, in 1798 and in 1813, on extended 

i mii rs through Maryland and Virginia. This seems to have been most 
1111 brtant in leading him to denounce the institution passionately, to 
preach and write everywhere against it, and to pioneer in the movc- 

• iii’iit to boycott slave grown commodities (a movement, incidentally, 
"I greater importance than the notable lack of treatment of the mat- 

in historical literature would indicate). 

Ihe intense hatred of slavery which Jlicks felt, was but part of his 
i d i ilosophy of life, a philosophy closely akin to early Quakerism, or 
mu Iced, to early Christianity. Hicks despised cant, dogma, and every 
Hid of oppression. He considered labor noble and felt the divine 

• up motion, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” to have 
Uvn rather a blessing than a curse. He even seems to have glimpsed 
iIim problems created by private ownership of wealth, and he defi¬ 
nitely felt that community of ownership would be preferable. 83 

11 icks’s radicalism, both theoretical and practical, led to heated 
irgliment which, by 1825, culminated in a division of the Society of 
I i lends into Hicksites and Orthodox groups. Both groups, formally 

• i f ast, declared themselves to be against slavery, but it seems clear 
i mI the abolitionists, those who wished to make everyone anti- 

" For other examples see, The Friend, Philadelphia, July 7, August 1, 1840, 
Ml. pp. 333, 352; W. P. and F. J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison , N.Y., 
mins- 89, II, pp. 412-413; M. R. Lovell, ed., Two Quaker ladies . . . N.Y., 
i'n/, pp. 115-119. 

I lenry Wilbur, The life and labors of Elias Hicks , Phila., 1910, pp. 95-96. 
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slavery, were largely confined to the Hicksites. 8 * This does not: mean, ] 
however that all Hicksites were abolitionists lor, as we shah se 
Hicksite meetings later disowned members for their anti-slavery wod 
Evidence of serious conflict within the Quaker moveme^overft 
onestion of anti-slavery agitation becomes clear by the lboOs. 11m 
tL* second annual report of the New England Anti-Slavery So^y 
(1833) remarked 85 that while the English Friends continued to 
strongly antislavery, many in the United States seem to ha\e • • 
measurably lost tSir primitive spirit on the subject ofskveryand 
to have become ensnared by wicked prejudices . . . Again, in ibJ 
Ae FriendsTn London appealed to Orthodox Friends hereto 
tile fight against slavery but, according to the Liberator,™ the Friend, 

^TSrtSTFriends of New York in their Yearly ^ 

1836 went on record as opposed to slavery but a^vised its memben 
to keep aloof from abohtionist societies m order, it said, to con 
centrate within the Society that moral influence which it possesses 
The same year the Friends of Virginia took a more positive stand and 
went on record 88 as condemning abolitionist endeavors. And when it 

1837 the secretary of the Committee of Correspondence.of A. e Mass, 
chusetts Yearly Meeting, William Bassett, in an epistie to Ae Virgi l 
Y early Meeting referred to the slaves as brethren an 
counbymen” he was ordered to delete those words. This same Year 
Meeting was asked by the Salem Quarterly Meeting to petition Coi 
gress to S abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, but it refused 
declaring that there was “no way opened to act. 

The next year the Virginia Yearly Meeting again thought it prop, 
to warn its members against the “extremes of the abolitionists. . 
the same time (1838) the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting advised i 
members against joining abolitionist, peace or temperance socie u 

84 The following leading abolitionists were Ilicksitcs: Evan Lewis John < 
of Negro History (1927), XII, p. 301. 

88 We P e£'op. at., p. 216. 

so society of Friends in the United States: their views on the 
lion, and the treatment of the people of colour, compiled from original 
respondence. Darlington, 1840, pp. 9-11. 

»o Weeks, op. cit., p. 216. 
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„ i he ground that they were really religious organizations. In 1839 
u,I,ana and in 1840 Massachusetts took the same action, offered a 
imilar argument and added others. Indiana Orthodox Friends felt 
1111 association "with others not of our Society might blemish their 
v „ group. Massachusetts felt that since abolitionist societies were 
i religious nature and since their agents were paid, Quakers as- 
„ luting with them would be supporting hired ministers of another 
11 pious group. It felt, moreover, that the truculent language anc 
,,'n't excitement coincident with abolitionism were objectionable. 

I here are other evidences of a growing split among the Friends, 
•illiodox and Hicksite, over the abolitionist question. Thus the 
I •< >1 i t ionist, Elizabeth Buffum Chace, relates that prominent anb- 
1 1 , cry Quakers in the late thirties rarely found themselves enhnsted 
nl ( committee work and observed the development of a strained 
... I unfriendly feeling. And when in 1839 she and her husband moved 

I.. their Fall River, Mass., home to Valley Falls, R.L, they ob- 

wvccl that the certificate of membership from their old Meeting to 
I.. merely made note of their belonging to the Society and 

■ Milled “the usual acknowledgment that we were of orderly lives 
„„| conversation.’ ” Incidentally, she herself soon resigned, while her 
i,. I,site father, Arnold Buffum, was shortly disowned by the Smith- 

m.'IiI. Mass., Monthly Meeting. 92 . 

'.In lilarly, by 1840 the outstanding woman abolitionist and Hicksite, 

.. Mott, observed growing hostility within her own Society to 

i„ , W ork. And in 1841 these Philadelphia Friends decided to re- 
1 , „ ,i, ish their Slavery commission but to continue the Indian one with 
•i Urge appropriation. Mrs. Mott in telling her friend of this asks him 
, Hear that in mind, when ‘hired agents’ in the A.S. [anti-slavery] 

, Lule are denounced as ‘ravenous wolves’ by those who make no 

■ mm| ilaint when it is for the Indian, who is injured and abused enough 
• .lv,” but not more, certainly, than is Ac Negro. 93 

I lie situation now became critical. Attempts to increase anti- 
liivrry work within the Quaker groups had met strong opposition 
■ I had been frustrated. It had been decided, too, Aat abolitionist 
ml, outside the Society was impermissible and was merely joining 
new religious sect or supporting the hired ministers of such a group. 

" V. note 89, pp. 14-15. 

Ml M. R. Lovell, op . cit., pp. 116, 121-122. 

\mia D. Hallowell, James and Lucretia Mott , Boston, 1896, pp. 122, 201, 
II, •/ IS-219, 242; see also William Lloyd Garrison , by his children, II, p. 338. 
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Those who undertook such work were obliged to hear the Quaker 
hierarchy, in the person, for example, of the Hicksite, George 1'. 
White declare, 94 “I had a thousand times rather be a slave, and 
spend"my days with slaveholders, than to dwell m companionship 
with abolitionists.” And if one decided, as New York Quakers lik 
Hopper, Gibbons, and Marriott did, to solve the problem by fomuni: 
strictly Quaker anti-slavery groups, he was denounced as creating an 
organization which reflected on the parent body, and withal as inv 

P TnTso t starting about 1842 and lasting some six or seven years, dis 
ownments of abolitionists and the formation of anti-slavery Quaker 
groups occurred, 95 as in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvamu 
Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio with great frequency. This split not only 
covered a tremendous area but it was of major numerical dimension! 
as well, involving thousands of pious Quaker folk. 

The healing of this wound came only with the last years ot the \ 
fifties, and by the time of the Civil War the Friends, as other people 
decided that opposition to slavery was highly commendable They 
began to idolize the leaders in that struggle, tended to identify the... 
selves with such idols, and obliterated as best they could from their 
minds any memory of the really bitter feud that had been precijn j 

tated by the slavery question. , 

The reconciliation was accomplished with commendable tad 
Thus, for example, in 1857 the parent Indiana Yearly Meeting 
changed its discipline and decided that no acknowledgment < 
error would be required from those former members seeking read 
mission 96 Together with such action the parent bodies also move, 
closer to the abolitionist viewpoint, thus inviting reunion. One inch 
for example, a pamphlet issued in Philadelphia in 18 dS tailed, T .< 
appeal of the religious society of Friends in Pennsylvania, New Terse)! 
Delaware, etc., to their fellow-citizens of the United States on behal 
of the coloured races” which contains a scorching denunciation o 
slavery, excoriating each of its many sins, and urging its speedy eradl 

94 Lydia M. Child, Isaac T. Hopper, N.Y., 1881, pp. 388, 395. 

95 See, Lovell, op. cit ., pp. 122-124; Narrative of the proceedings of J 

Monthly Meeting of New York ... in the case of I. T. J oppe , * m > 

Child, op. cit, p 8 395; H. Wilbur, op. cit, p. 88; Louis T. ’ 

nt Iowa Iowa City, 1914, pp. 134-137; Reminiscences of Levs Coffin . . . L<« 
don, Cincinnati, 1876, p. 230; Hallowcll, op. cit., p. 275. See Orthodox apoloR 
in The Friend, Phila. (1843), XVI, pp. 374-375, XVII, pp. 85-86. 

90 Levi Coffin, op. cit, p. 233. 


,»l ion. In this fashion, by adopting the ideas of the Quaker abolition- 
i i, and by leaving the door discreetly open for reunion, one of the 
greatest dangers to the continued existence of the Society of Friends, 
orthodox or Hicksite, was overcome. 

The radical philosophy, persecution and minority character ot the 
miginal Quaker movement led it to take, as a group, an advanced 
position in the struggle, first, against the slave-trade within its own 
T.clety and then in the outside world; secondly, against slavery itself 
within its own Society (though here most gradually); and finally, 
ii' iinst the existence of slavery anywhere. 

In the latter movement it was scarcely in advance of the majority 
Hid moved forward only with the utmost care and difficulty", and in 
I.ling so came near wrecking its own existence. 

The Quaker group is, also, to be credited with having produced a 
!i proportionate share of the worlds anti-slavery leaders, but one 
..inst not overlook the interesting fact that these leaders often could 
.pit tell whether their greatest enemies were those who had already 
,vn the Light or those to whom the Truth was yet to be brought. 


rhomos E. Drake , in Quakers and Slavery in America (New Haven, 
n Yale University Press , pp. 233-34 ), says that the above essay is 
, Massively critical and that it “shows no real appreciation of therea- 
«hm why Friends reacted to slavery and abolition as they did. He 
"inis it only limited value; possibly his view is excessively critical. 
i , rtainly Mr. Drake , Professor of American History and Curator of 
ihr Quaker Collection at Haverford College, has produced a book of 
'it tit erudition and value . Additional light on the subject is cast by 
Miss Forbush in Elias Hicks, Quaker Liberal ( New York, 1956, Co- 
hnubia University Press). — 
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thrown before the free Negro in the slavocracy’s unending struggle to 
i ife his existence as unpleasant and difficult as possible. Neverthe- 
i m, it is most interesting to observe the fact that the first poll tax 
iod in tliis area, that enacted in 1737, applied only to white male 
|M»rsons from twenty-one to sixty years of age, with the master of a 
lute indentured servant required to pay the tax for the latter as well 
-1 lor himself. 3 


It is a somewhat surprising phenomenon that with the great in 
terest in the poll tax which has prevailed in this country, particular! 
during the past decade, there exists a notable void in that device 
early history. What historical writing has appeared generally con * 1 
fines itself to an account of the tax since the post-Reconstructi< 
period, and even here there is a striking scarcity of material. 1 

A comprehensive history of the American poll tax requires, an 
merits, a volume. This paper will attempt to call attention to tl> 
neglect, and to make some contribution to its remedy by collatin 
available data for the one area of South Carolina. 

Historically, of course, the head, capitation, or poll tax is one of tli 
most ancient and widespread of all revenue producing instrument 
And, from its beginnings, this levy has not been merely revenue pn 
ducing, but has been associated, deliberately and clearly, with mail 
taining caste and class systems. Thus it was frequently established i 
ancient days by conquerors as an indication of their victims suit 
jugation, “and serfs and villeins” were likewise subjected to the ti 
“as a mark of their inferiority.” 2 

This pattern of using the tax for subjection and discrimination I 
substantiated by its history in South Carolina, with die significant n 
ception of the period of Reconstruction, from the constitution of 1<S(U 
to that of 1895. As a rule the levy was used as one additional obsta< I 

* Published in The Journal of Negro History, April, 1946. 

1 See the excellent article by William H. Brewer, “The poll tax and poll taxer 
in The Journal of Negro History (1944), XXIX, pp. 260-99; and The Poll Tax. 
pamphlet issued by the American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, 1941 

2 M. H. Hunter and H. K. Allen, Principles of Public Finance (N.Y., 1940) 

264. The tax was, as is well known, an important precipitant of the Engli 

peasant rebellions of the fourteenth century. 
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I his tax was not renewed, and the reenactment of a capitation law 
Iim's not appear until 1760. This exacted a tax of 35 shillings per head 
I mm i “all [free] negroes, mulattoes and mustizoes” from the ages of 
l*n to sixty years, but exempted those who already paid other taxes. 4 
\ lilies were not subject to this. With minor variations, this poll tax 
1 iw of 1760 was repeated every year up to and including 1784. D 

In 1785 the tax was made somewhat loss onerous than it had been, 

1 'i I lie age group covered was altered from ten through sixty years, to 
Uteen through fifty years. 0 The next year these provisions were re¬ 
ined and, in addition, a poll tax of ten shillings was placed upon all 
(little white persons from twenty-one to sixty years of age who were 
(wither lame or otherwise disabled,” a sparing clause not, as yet, 
niielisafcd the free Negroes. 7 Thereafter, so long as slavery existed, 
lutes never again were subjected to this type of tax. 

\n important change in the law was enacted in 1787. In that year 
• lax of nine shillings and four pence was once again placed upon 
.ill free negroes, mulattoes, and mustazoes, from sixteen to fifty years 
tge,” but no exception was granted to those who already paid 
mine sort of tax to the State. In other words, all free Negroes, men and 
• linen, of the requisite age, were obliged to pay tliis tax. 8 This re- 

1 Thomas Cooper, ed., The Statutes at Large of South Carolina, (Columbia, 
IK 18), III, p. 473. It required the payment of 17 shillings, 6 pence per head. 

' 11avid J. McCord, ed.. The Statutes at Large of S.C., (Columbia, 1838), IV, 
ii 129. An authority on S.C. law asserted that the first poll tax on Negroes was 
H vied in 1805; Judge J. B. O’Neall, The Negro Law of South Carolina (Colum- 
1.1. 1848), p. 14. 

I The tax rate varied from a low of 7 shillings in 1766, to a high, during the 
Iflltiition of the Revolution, of 5 pounds in 1778, and 20 dollars in 1779. See 
TCord, cd., op, cit., IV, pp. 190, 215, 239, 269, 366, 413, 487, 628. 

II McCord, ed., op. cit., IV, p. 690. 

Iloth Negroes and whites, however, still did not pay the tax if they paid any 
*ih. i type of levy. Note, that Negroes were taxed regardless of sex. The tax on 
Negroes in 1786 was 9 shillings 4 pence. Ibid., IV, p. 729. 

I Cooper, ed., op. cit., V, p. 25. 
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mained the law, with some changes in the amount involved, until the 

Addition, on March 13, 1789, an ordinance was^ «ja^edJ«r 
funding, and ultimately discharging, die foreign debt, of ; 

“l on | of the means adopted for this was to impose a poll tax on 
Lee Negroes, without any exceptions, of twenty-five cents per head, 
to remain in effect for ten years, beginning with Februaiy, 1'91- 
These enactments of 1787 and 1789 represented a very considerabl 
economic burden to the already fearfully harassed free Negroes < 
South Carolina. And tme to the tradition of the American Negnj 
neople tlicv reacted vigorously. There exist today original copies 
Sneddons drawn up by free Negro men and women of Sou. 

in their appeals by many white neighbors. The documents 
sufficient brevity and interest to warrant complete quotation. 

Sometime in'1793 twenty-three free Negroes of Camden wr <' 
signed and forwarded to the State legislature the following memona 

“To the Honourable David Ramsay Esquire President of the 
Honourable Senate, and to the others the Honourable the Mem 

bC “The PetitiOTof John Morris William Morris and other Inhabi¬ 
tants of Camden District in behalf of themselves and others who 
come under the description of Free Negroes Mulattoes and Mus- 

tizoes— 

H Thal y with W submission your Petitioners beg leave to observe 
that they conceive their ancestors merited the Publick confidence 
and obtained the Title of a Free p “P fe ^^enng somep^i^ 
ular Services to their Country, which the Wisdom & goodness of 
Government thought just and right to notice and to reward their 
Fidelity with Emancipation, & other singular Privileges. 

9 The sum varied from a low of 2 shillings 11 So Wm. 

dollars in 1792. The tax of 2 dollars became1788 throngl 
though there were exceptions o c n^t lb ^ ^ 209> 226> 251j 274, 297. 

^ 387^19 4^471,'484 P 5il!530, 550, 582. In 1804 the age group w„ 

changed to 15-50. 

1° T. Cooper, ed., op. clt, V p i35^ Carolina Historical 

ii These manuscripts are in Slavery r lie ivu. , 

Commission, Memorial Building, Columbia, b. . 
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That before the War, and till very lately your Petitioners who 
were Freeholders or Tradesmen, paid a Tax only for their Lands, 
trades, and other Taxable property in common with others the 
Free White Citizens of the State, and in consequence of their 
I >aying the same, was Exempted from paying a Pole-Tax for any 
of their children while under their Jurisdiction.— 

That in March 1789, an Ordinance was passed that a Tax of 
()ne fourth of a Dollar per head per Annum be Imposed upon all 
Negroes Mustizocs & Mulattoes: the same to commence in Feb- 
,uary 1791, and from thence continue for the space of Ten 

years.— . , v 

That by a Subsequent Act, Intitled an Act for raising Supplies 
lor the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and ninety 
two past the 21st day of December last past, your Petitioners be¬ 
tides paying a Tax for their Lands & other Taxable property are 
made liable & have accordingly paid the sum of Two Dollars per 
head for themselves—the same sum per head for their Wives— 
and the same sum per head for each of their Children above Six¬ 
teen Years of age, who are under their Jurisdiction: 

That your Petitioners are generally a Poor needy People; have 
I requently large Families to maintain; and find it exceeding diffi- 
« i ilt and distressing to support the same, and answer the large de¬ 
mands of the Publick; which appears to them considerably more 
than double what was formerly Exacted from them; In con- 
Si *( i uence of which they conceive their Situation in life but a small 
remove from Slavery; that they are likely to suffer continued in¬ 
convenience & disadvantages; and in the end to be reduced to 
poverty and want itself.— . 

In confidence therefore of the high Opinion we entertain ot 
vour Honours Veracity, and readiness to redress ever)' Grievance 
which may appear really such, We do most humbly Pray, That 
your Honours would condescend to take the distressed Case ot 
vour Petitioners into your wise Consideration, and Vouchsafe to 
Grant them such relief as your Honours in your Wisdom shall 

eo meet.— „ 

And your Petitioners as in duty bound shall ever I ray &c 

On the reverse side of this petition appears a statement from 
n hlcen white men of Fairfield County as follows: 
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“We the subscribers have been acquainted with John & Willian, 
Morris a number of years past who have always Supported the 
Character of Honest Industrious Well meaning leople; and 
being informed of their being greatly distressed on Account ot 
their Taxes, Do therefore recommend their Petition to m 
Honourable the Legislature. 

This petition was given to the Committee on Grievances, and J 
December 13,1793 it reported: 

"That your Committee have considered the Petition & recom¬ 
mend that the prayer thereof be granted & that leave be given to 
bring in a bill to exempt free people of colour from pole Tax I 
where they pay any other part of the public tax paid by the I 
people of this state. 

As appears from further notation upon this report, it was present^ 
to die legislature on December 14, when it was postponed to 
second reading of the tax bill. It was then, on December 19, taken ut 

in debate, disagreed to and lost. I 

Shortly thereafter, precisely when is not known, there was pi« 
sented another petition, somewhat less politely worded than I f 
first from thirty-four other Negro men and women of the st.it 
Among some of the distinguishable names to this petition are Jolj 
Shumake, David Collins, Solomon Bolton, William Swett, Mildri 
Turner, and Priscilla Gibson. The text of the document reads: 

“To the honorable, the Representatives of So Carolina the Peti¬ 
tion of the People of Colour of the state aforesaid who are 
imdcr the act intitled an Act for imposing a poll tax on all free 
Negroes, Musteez and Mulatoes.— 

most humbly sheweth , , 

that whereas (we your humble petitioners) having the honor o 
being your Citizens, as also free and willing to advance for the 
support of Government anything that might not be prejudicial to 
us it being well known that we have not been backward on oui 
part in perfonning any other public duties that hath tell in the 

compass of our knowledge, . 

We therefore, being sensibly griev d at our present situation, 
also having frequently discovered the many distresses, occasion < 
by your Act imposing the poll tax, such as widows with large 
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I unifies, & women scarcely able to support themselves, being fre¬ 
quently followed & payment extorted by your tax gatherers— 

These considerations on our part hath occasioned us, to give 
vi mi this trouble, requesting your deliberate body, to repeal an 
Art so truly mortifying to your distress’d petitioners—for which 
liivor your petitioners will ever acknowledge & devoutly pray. 

i his petition was supported by a document containing the sig- 
,lures of forty-four white men and stating: “In Justice to your peti- 
.iicrs as above, whose particular knowledge of their situation, 
'h induced us to request in their favor die Benefit of a repeal, pro- 
i. ,( your Honorable and deliberate Body can thin[k] it just &c &c.” 
H is apparent from citations on this manuscript that the petition 
,. presented to the Committee on Grievances on April 30, 1794, 
*i apparently no action was taken upon it. 

...me relief was offered as requested in these petitions and as rec- 
,.mended by the Committee, but this was not done until 1809. At 
mI time the pertinent paragraph was parenthetically amended as 
•Hows: 12 a tax was to be levied to “the sum of two dollars per head 
oui all free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, (except such as shall 

• I early proved to the collector to be incapable, from maims or 
htrwise, of providing their livelihood), between the ages of fifteen 

I fifty. . . Tliis exception was retained up to the end of the 
tind covered by this paper, but it is to be noted that the exception 
'if 1 1 had prevailed up to 1784—namely, that those who paid any 
In r tax were not to pay the poll tax, was not rcinstituted at any sub- 

II irnt time. 

Prom 1809 to the Civil War the South Carolina poll tax law re¬ 
mind substantially unchanged. Occasionally the sum involved was 
. <1. as to $2.75 in 1858 and 1859, and to $3.00 in 1814 and in I860; 13 
I for 1855 and 1856 “Egyptians and Indians, (free Indians in amity 
'ii this government excepted)” were added 14 to the people subject 
the tax. 

i here are, however, two acts passed during the period that deserve 
11 . iliar attention. As a result of the great Vesey slave conspiracy 

• harleston in 1822 a great deal of repressive and discriminatory 

• l.i tion was enacted. Much of this was directed particularly against 

I Cooper, ed., op . cit, V, pp. 606-607. 

r Cooper, ed., op. cit., V, p. 729; D. McCord, ed., op. cit., X, pp. 582, 635, 

• l > McCord, ed., op. cit., X, pp. 344, 415. 
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free Negroes some of whom had played important parts in the event 
the leader himself, of course, having been free. a 

By an ict of December 21, 1822 South Carolina estabhshed.. 
JXuari, not to exceed one hundred and 6£ty men lor the city. 
Charleston. The expenses for this guard were to be defraye , ' 

of ten dollars upon every free male Negro mechanic, j^is a ax o« 
dollars upon every house owned or occupied by Negroes—a heai , 

bU Als 6 o toben^ted is the fact that in 1833, again following excitem<v | 
consequent upon the revolts and plots of 1831-32, South Carol,,; 
Aivdftnd a law permitting the sale into forced labor for one year ul I 
Negroes who failed to pay their poll tax, though whether this was ev. i \\ 
enforced is not clear. Certainly, a leading Carolina J^st^WTitmg | 
1848, expressed grave doubts as to the constitutionality of the stall | 

Ut The poll tax continued in existence through the Civil War, will, 
onlv Jwo changes in its provisions. During the first two war years t 
tax to be paid was raised to three dollars, and during t ic runaway I 
flation of the closing years of the rebellion this was mcreased t , 
dollars. On the other hand, not only were individuals incapable 
earning a livelihood (in the opinion of the collector) exempt from lb 
tax, but in addition Negroes “m the service ofjhe army • • • "i 
laborers or otherwise” were not subject to the tax. r lj 

During the years of Presidential reconstruction in South Carol..,,. 
1865-67, a poll tax was levied upon “all male residents ... e v< '1 
the ages of 21 and 60,” without discrimination based on color, exec | 
those incapable of supporting themselves. Since, during t ns pen" 
as during the ante-bellum era, Negroes were not allowed to vote, 
association between the poll tax and suffrage appears. 

The Reconstruction government did not, either m its cons i i >' 
of 1868, or in the laws enacted thereafter, abolish the poll tax, 
was made purely a revenue measure. This was done by making tl 
Z non-diseriminatory and by explicitly forbidding its assoc^b 
with any suffrage requirement. The pertinent article (X) of the Consh 

is H. Aptheker, American Negro Slave Revolts (N.Y., 1943), pp. 267 75. 

10 D. McCord, ed., op. cit ., VI, p. 178. 

rs The Z^Tes’at Large of South Carolina (Columbia, 1875, no editor give 
XI i»Jibid. 1 XIII, pp- 236, 368. The tax was $2 in 1865, and §1 thereafter. 
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mllon of 1868 reads: “There shall be assessed on all taxable polls in 
,li.. State an annual tax of one dollar on each poll, the proceeds of 
Inch tax shall be applied solely to educational purposes: Provided, 
'li it no person shall ever be deprived of the right of suffiagc for the 
..■■I-payment of said tax. No other poll or capitation tax shall be 

1., in the State, nor shall the amount assessed on each poll exceed 
ilm limit given in this Section.” 

'subsequent acts made it clear that all males between the ages, of 
i aid 50 were subject to this tax. Failure to pay brought a doubling 
i the tax and continued failure to pay resulted in a small fine or im- 
itr I'.onment for not over thirty days. 20 

I his remained the situation until the overthrow of Reconstruction 
' 11 ■ i the 1895 constitution of the restored plantocracy. By that consti- 
■ ill.,n (which remains in force) the poll tax is placed at 31 for males 

1.. i ween the ages of 21 and 60 (except those unable to earn a livcli- 
IiihmI), but it is required that this be paid prior to the exercise of the 

"ling right . 21 

This recession to undemocratic practice was evil when enacted, 

■ I is absolutely anachronistic and inexcusable, on any properly de- 
nsible grounds, at the present time.® 

" thid., XV, p. 357; XVI, pp. 288-89, 553, 797; XVII, pp. 278, 386, 985, 
• XVIII, pp 190, 509, 942; XIX, pp. 267, 647, 882; XX, pp. 43, 333 673, 
I0M2; XXI, pp. 43, 463, 770. By the law of 1873 failure to pay the tax could be 
•irked off on the public roads in three days. This was later dropped foi fines 
... rally not over $10, including court costs), or imprisonment as stated. 

Article 2, section 4 and article XI, section 6. 

• South Carolina repealed its poll tax in 1951. 


Two studies by Frank B. Williams, Jr., of aspects of the subject 
■liter of this essay, are quite usefid. They are: The Poll Tax as a 
uf/nlge Requirement in the South, 18/0-1901, in Ihe Journal o 
"ilioi-n History, February, 1952; and, “Public Reaction to the Poll 
,i i in Mississippi, 1890-1905” in Journal of Mississippi History, 
tuber* 1955 . 
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Class Conflicts in the South- 

1850-1860" 


The great attention given to the spectacular political struggu 
between the North and the South in the decade before the Civil W 
has tended to befog the equally important contests which went <» j 
during the same period within the South itself. 

Writers have dealt at considerable length with the national seem 
have demonstrated a growing conflict between an agrarian, slavt I 
labor society and an increasingly industrial, free-labor society as 1 
which should direct public opinion, enact and administer the law* 
appropriate the West—in short, which should control the state. I 
1860 the grip of the slave civilization upon the national govemnu i 
was very considerably loosened and clearly seemed destined to coni 
plete annihilation. The slavocracy therefore turned to bullets. 

But there was more to it than that. The facts are that not on y < 
the slavocrats see their external, or national, power seriously mena< < 
by the Republican triumph of 1860, but they also observed then » 
ternal, local power greatly threatened by increasing rcstlessm - 
among the exploited classes—the non-slaveholding whites and 114 
slaves. 

There were three general manifestations of this unrest: (1) sin • 
disaffection, shown in individual acts of "insolence or terror ish 
and in concerted, planned efforts for liberation; (2) numerous II 
stances of poor white implication in the slave conspiracies and revo J 
showing a declining efficiency in the divide-and-rule policy o II 
Bourbons; (3) independent political action of the non-slavehok ii 
whites aimed at the destruction of the slavocracy s control of the stnH 


* Published in The Communist , February and March, 1939. 
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‘rnments. In the opinion of the writer this growing internal dis- 
l:ion is a prime explanation for the desperation of die slavehold- 
(‘lass which drove it to the expedient of civil war. 

I'actors tending to explain the slave unrest of the decade are soil 
limistion, leading to greater work demands, improved marketing 
H ilities, having the same result, and economic depression from 
, I -56 throughout the South, approaching, especially in 1855, the 
mine stage. These years witnessed, too, a considerable increase in 
1 1 realization and urbanization within the South. These phe- 
...ena 1 were distinctly not conducive to the creation of happy 
laves. As a slaveholder remarked, 2 "The cities is no place for nig- 
• in, They get strange notions into their heads, and grow discon- 
i ulrd. They ought, every one of them, to be sent back to the planta- 
Hfel,” As a matter of fact there was for this reason, during this decade, 

>i nKempt to foster a "back-to-thc-plantation” movement. 

11 is also true, as Olmsted observed, 3 that: Any great event having 
In* slightest bearing upon the question of emancipation is known to 
|ICIm luce an unwholesome excitement among the slaves, the decade 
, liaracterized by such events as the 1850 Compromise, the sensa- 
t*in caused by Uncle Toms Cabin, the Kansas War, the 1856 elec- 
»mi lhe Dred Scott decision, Helpers Impending Crisis, Browns 
tjil, I he election of 1860. If to this is added the political and social 
iniggles within the South itself (to be described later), it becomes 
11 | m rent that there were many occasions for "unwholesome excite- 
" "I• 

• nmbined with all this is a significant change in the Abolitionist 
• inent. Originally this aimed at gradual emancipation induced 

y moral suasion. Then came the demand for immediate liberation, 

• ii '.Iill only via inoral suasion. Then followed a split into those fa¬ 
cing political action and those opposed. Finally, and most notice- 
1, h in this decade, there arose a body of direct actionists whose idea 

m to "carry the war into Africa.” 

I Ik) shift is exemplified in the person of Henry C. Wright. In the 
turtles he wrote the "Non-Resistant” column for Garrison’s Liberator, 

• I 85 1 he felt it was the duty of abolitionists to go South and aid the 

* (: Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina , Chapel Hill, 1937, p. 478, J. 
iiulli, The Roving Editor , N.Y., 1859, p. 127. 

| S. C. Abbott, South and North , N.Y., 1860, p. 124. 

I L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Back Country , London, 1860, pp. 474-/b. 
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slaves to flee, and by 1859 he was convinced 4 that it was “the right 
and duty of the slaves to resist their masters, and the right and dut) 
of the North to incite them to resistance, and to md them^ By ovcm 
her, 1856, Frederick Douglass was certain that the peaceful an • 
tion” of slavery was “almost hopeless” and therefore contended 
the slave’s right to revolt is perfect, and only wants the occurreno 
of favorable circumstances to become a duty. . . . We c armo 
shudder as we call to mind the horrors that have marked servile m 
surrections—we would avert them if we could; but shall the million 
for ever submit to robbery, to murder, to ignorance, andevery m 
named evil which an irresponsible tyranny can devise, becauj 
overthrow of that tyranny would be productive of horrors. We say 

not ... terrible as it will be, we accept and hope tor it. 

And while John Brown’s work was the most spectacular he was In 
no means the only Northern man to agitate among the slaves them 
selves; there were others, the vast majority unnamed but some a . 
known, like Alexander Ross, James Redpath, and W^CWur 
But this exceedingly dangerous work was mainly done by Nortl 
or Canadian Negroes who had themselves escaped from slavery, 
few of these courageous people are known— Harriet Tub "T’ J™'' 
Henson, William Still, Elijah Anderson, John Mason. It has bt u 
estimated 7 that, from Canada alone, in 1860, 500 Negroes went ml 
the South to rescue their brothers. What people can offer a mmi 

splendid chapter to the record of human fortitude ! 1 

The obvious is at times elusive and it is therefore necessary to ben 
in mind when trying to discover the causes of slave disaffection th 
one is indeed dealing with slaves. We will give but one piece of \_ 
deuce to indicate something of what is meant. In J an ^’ 18 ^ r 
British consul at Charleston, in a private letter wrote, The fright! 
atrocities of slave holding must be seen to be described. 

4 The Liberator (Boston) Jan. 10, 1851; H. Wright, The Hatick Resolute 
B ° 8 St Q«oS in ^Chambers, American Slavery and Colour, London, 1857, p 

15 g“a 15 tLs Memoirs of a Reformer, Toronto, 1893; J. Redpath, op. cU.; A. Al>< 
& F KA on Anglo-American Relations, New York, 1927. , 

25 ? W. H. Siebert, The UndergroimdRmiroad, N.Y, PF 2 g ^ fg 

^ pp - 62> 8! 
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■ I door neighbor, a lawyer of the first distinction, and a member of 
die Southern Aristocracy, told me himself that he flogged all his own 
(ligroes, men and women, when they misbehaved. ... It is litera y 
... i more to kill a slave than to shoot a dog.” - 

I here is considerable evidence pointing to a quite general state ot 
.. ubordination and disaffection, apart from conspiracies and revolts, 
.mg the slave population. 

\ lady of Burke County, North Carolina, complained m April, 

»H50, of such a condition among her slaves and declared, T have not a 
Ingle servant (slave) at my command ” Three years later a traveler m 
11,r South observed "in the newspapers, complaints of growing m- 
•hlnice and insubordination among the negroes. 9 References to the 
iimimon practice with slaves” of harboring runaways recur, as do 
limns of the arrest of slaves caught in the act of learning to read. A 
per of 1858 reported the arrest of ninety Negroes for that crime. 


JMIMT or IOOO rejJUItcu. LUO ail cot V/X - 

11 urged severe punishment and remarked, “Scarcely a week passes, 
<li ,| instruments of writing, prepared by negroes, are not taken from 
mounts (slaves) in the streets, by the police.” 10 

\ Louisiana paper of 1858 reported “more cases of insubordination 
mtiong the negro population . . . than ever known before, and a 
Missouri paper of 1859 commented upon the “alaiiningly frequent 
I iM's of slaves killing tlicir owners. It added that “retribution seems 
In lx) dealt out to the perpetrators with dispatch and in the form to 
1 in 'h only a people wrought up to the highest degree of indignation 
mil excitement would resort.” 11 

I samples of such retribution with their justification are enlighten¬ 
ing Olmsted tells of the burning of a slave near Knoxville, Tenn., for 
il„' offense of killing his master and quotes the editor of a “liberal 
hmvspaper as justifying the lynching as a “means of absolute, neces- 
miv self-defense.” The - same community shortly found six legal exe- 

.iiions needed for the stability of its society. 12 Similarly, a slave in 
\ii,.,ist, 1854, killed his master in Mt. Meigs, Alabama, and, according 

ii lolmson, op. cit., p. 496; Olmsted, Journey to the Seaboard Slave States, N.Y., 

111 Richmond Daily Dispatch, Sept. 5, 1856, Aug. 24, 1858; J. Stirling, Letters 

. Slave States, London, 1857, p. 295. . . , . . 0 - Q . Hll _ c. 

II Liberator Jan. 29, 1858, citing Franklin Sun, and July 8, 1859. citing St. 
I .min Democrat. See also Freemans Journal (Phila.) Aug. 7, 1852, citing Fred- 

,l, ...burg Herald; Chambers, op. cit., appendix; H. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 
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to the Vigilance Committee, boasted of his deed. This slave, too, v 
burned alive. “The gentlemen constituting the meeting were xro 
of prudence, deliberation and intelligence, and acted from an ii» 
perative sense of the necessity of an example to check the grovd | , 
and dangerous insubordination of the slave population. Precis 
the same things happened™ in the same region m June, 1856 a . 
January, 1857. Agate, in August, 1855, a patrolman in Louisiana kilW 
{ slav? who did not stop when hailed and this was considers , 
proper since “Recent disorders among the slaves in Newlbenah 
made it a matter of importance that the laws relative to the police 4| 

slaves, should be strictly enforced. I 

A common method by which American slaves showed their do I 
ity” was arson. This occurred with striking frequency during the t<j 
years under scrutiny. For example, from Nov. 26, 1850, to Ja i. j 
1851, one New Orleans paper reported slave Junamgs of at 1 . | 
seven sugar houses. For a similar period, Jan. 31, 18o0, to May > 
1851, there were seven convictions of slaves in Virginia tor arson 
Burnings were at times concerted. Thus the Norfolk eau i 
Sept 21,1852, declared that the slaves of Princess Anne County \ 
had excited alarm and that an extra patrol had been ordered mil I 

And, 


“On Sunday night last, this patrol made a descent upon a 
church where a large number of negroes had congregated for t m 
purpose of holding a meeting, and dispersed them In a shod 
time, the fodder stacks of one of the party who lived near were 
discovered on fire. The patrol immediately started foi_ the_ fire, 
but before reaching the scene it was discovered that the stack 
of other neighbors had shared a like fate, all having no doub 
been fired by the negroes for revenge. A strict watch is now kei> 
over them, and most rigid means adopted to make every on.' 
know and keep his place. 

The Federal Union of Milledgeville, Ga., of March 20, 1855, M 
of incendiary fires set by slaves that month in South Carolina w> 

isn.Y. Weekly Tribune, Sept. 16, 1854, Apr. 19, 1856, Feb. 7, 185/, cill* 

H° T^atterall! Judicial Cases Concerning Slavery, Washington, 1932, III 

^Louisiana Historical Quarterly (1924),VII l j>. 230, ’^S^rue^ 
Document No. 46, House of Delegates, 1852, Virginia State Library, Rich./.., 
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tliree counties of Georgia. Property damage was considerable and 
many persons were seriously injured/’ 1 b 
The fleeing of slaves reached very great proportions from 1850 to 
I S(i0 and was a constant and considerable source of annoyance to the 
\lavocracy. According to the census estimates 1,011 slaves succeeded 
in escaping in 1850 and 803 succeeded in I860. At current prices that 
represented a loss of about $1,000,000 each year. But that is a very 
small part of the story. First, the census reports were poor. The cen¬ 
sus takers were paid a certain sum for each entrant and so tended to 
make only those calls that were least expensive to themselves. City 
I i mires were therefore more reliable than those for rural communi¬ 
ties, Moreover, Olmsted found census taking in the South “more than 
Ordinarily unreliable” and told of a census taker there who an- 
,„>imeed that he would be at a certain tavern at a certain day “tor 
iIn* purpose of receiving from the people of the vicinity who weie 
ifi[nested to call upon him—the information it was his duty to ob- 
WjpT 

According to Professor W. B. Hesseltine, “Between 1830 and 1860 
us many as 2,000 slaves a year passed into the land of the free along 
1 1 1 (| routes of the Underground Railroad,” and Professor Sicbert has 
declared 18 that this railroad saw its greatest activity from 1850 to 
I860. And this is but a fraction of those who fled but did not succeed 
in reaching a free land, were captured or forced to turn back. When 
people pay as high as $300 for one bloodhound 19 the fleeing of slaves 
K a serious problem indeed. 

11 is also to be noted that the decade witnessed a qualitative as well 
-r. quantitative change in the fugitive slave problem, for now not only 
did more slaves flee, but more often than before they fled in groups, 

I lily, as Southern papers put it, stampeded. 20 

Another piece of evidence of the growing unrest of the slave popu¬ 
lation is afforded by the figures for money appropriated by the state 

to j?or other examples see Executive Papers for Dec., 1859, and Jan., Nov., Dec., 

I MOO, in archives division, State Library, Richmond; New Orleans Daily Pica- 

i/itne, Nov. 25, 30, Dec. 2, 1856. c 

it Siebert, op. cit, p. 26; S. Mitchell, Horatio Seymour, Cambridge, 1938, p. 

iM2; Olmsted, Seaboard, II, p. 150. n . , t 

t K I lesseltine, A History of the South, N.Y., 1936, p. 2o8; Siebert, op. cit., p. 

11, 

,l> Olmsted, Seaboard, I, p. 182. 

a.. Richmond Daily Dispatch, Sept. 17, 1856; Annual Report of American 
\ntl-Slavery Society ... for year ending May 1,18o9, N.Y. 1860, p. 84. 
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of Virginia for slaves owned by her citizens who were leg ally exe¬ 
cuted or banished from the state. 21 For the 

equalled $12,000; for 1852-53 the sum was $15,000; 1853-o4 $19,- 
000 was appropriated and the same for 18o4-o5. hor the >car 18 «. 

56 $22 000 was necessary and this was duplicated the next year. 01 j 

1857- 58 the sum was $35,000 and stayed at that same high level tor 

1858- 59. For each of the next two years prior to the Civil War 18b.) 

60 1860-61, $30,000 was appropriated. Thus “bad slaves, legally ui.s 
posed of, cost the one state of Virginia in ten years the sum of ! 
$239,000. 

There was still another manifestation of slave disaffection; con j 
spiracy or revolt. Some of the episodes already described, as that m I 
Virginia in 1852 or in Georgia in 1855, may perhaps be thought of in 
conspiracies. The decade witnessed many more, the most important 

of which follow. i i u 

A free Negro, George Wright, of New Orleans was asked by a , 

slave, Albert, in June, 1853, to join in a revolt. 22 He declared his inter 
est and was brought to a white man, a teacher by the name of Dyson 
who had come to Louisiana in 1840 from Jamaica. Dyson trusted 
Wright declared that one hundred whites had agreed to aid tin- 
Negroes in their bid for freedom, and urged Wright to join Wnghl 
did—verbally. He almost immediately betrayed the plot and led tin- 
police to the slave Albert. The slave at the time of arrest, June 13 
carried a knife, a sword, a revolver, one bag of bullets, one pound ol 
powder, two boxes of percussion caps, and $86. The patrol wait 
ordered out, the city guard strengthened, and twenty slaves and 
Dyson were instantly arrested. 

Albert stated that 2,500 slaves were involved. He named none, in 
prison he declared that “all his friends had gone down the coast 
and were fighting like soldiers. If he had shed blood in the cause In- 
would not have minded the arrest.” It was indeed reported that a 
large number of negroes have fled from their masters and are now 
missing,” but no actual fighting was mentioned. Excitement was great 

21 Citation in detail for these figures would require too much space. They arc 
taken from the Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia for each of the yean 

“^The sources used for this are the New Orleans Daily Picayune , June14 IS, 
16, 23, 1853; The Liberator, June 24, July 1, 8, 1853, citing other u 
newspapers. 
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,l.,„g the coast, however, and the arrest of one white man, a c 
,1. iver, occurred at Bonnet Clare. A fisherman, Michael McGiU, tesP 
n. I that he had taken Dyson and two slaves carrying what he thong 
w „re arms to a swamp from which several Negroes emerged, ihe 
Negroes were given the arms and disappeared. , 

I he New Orleans papers tended to minimize the trouble, but d 
dm-hre that the city contained malicious and fanatical wm , 

. ,,Uhroats in the name of liberty—murderers in the guise of pbdan- 
,hropy” and commended the swift action of the police, while calhn 
lor further precautions and restrictions. The last P iec f ° UJ ,j 

Wnceming this is an item telling of an attack by Albert upon 
, ,,1,-r in which he caused “the blood to flow.” Ihe disposition of the 

" Tile* year 1856 was one of extraordinary slave unrest, ^e first 
...rious 'difficulty of the year was caused by maroons m North Caro- 
iiti.i. A letter 23 of Aug. 25, 1856, to Governor 

l, v liichard A. Lewis and twenty-one others informed him of a y 
-ere retreat for runaway negroes” in a large swamp between Bla^n 
....I Robeson Counties. There “for many years past, a ndatth^bme, 
there are several runaways of bad and daring character 
... ,11 kinds of Stock and dangerous to all persons hvmg; by o 
,..l swamp.” Slaveholders attacked these maroons August 1, but ac 
..iiiplishcd nothing and saw one of their own number killed. The 
m-groes ran off cursing and swearing and telling diem to come on, 
ffiy were ready for thin again." The Wilmington ourml of August 
. I mentioned that these Negroes had c eared a place oj u garden 
I, I.t cows, etc., in the swamp.” Mr. Lewis and his friends were un- 

to offer sufficient inducement for negro hunters to come with 
ir dogs unless aided from other sources.” The Governor suggested 
, 1,4 magistrates call for the militia, but whether this was done or not 

1 ' \' ploTInvolving over 200 slaves and supposed to mature on Sept 
„ ,856 was discovered 2 * in Colorado County, Texas, shortly before 
, 1,4 date. Many of the Mexican inhabitant* of die region were de¬ 
fied to be implicated. And it was felt “that the lower class o the 
l-xican population are incendiaries in any country where slaves 

Governor’, Letter Book (MS.), No. 43, pp. 514-15, Historical Commission, 

"'ttustifstate Gazette, Sept. 27,1856; F. Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas, 
• i V . 1860, pp. 503-504, quoting other Texan papers. 
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are held.” They were arrested and ordered to leave the county within 
five days and never to return "under the penalty of death/ A whito I 
person by the name of William Mehrmann was similarly dealt with, j 
Arms were discovered in the possession of a few slaves. Every one ol 
the two hundred arrested was severely whipped, two dying under 
the lash. Three were hanged. One slave leader, Frank, was not cap 
tured. 

Trouble involving some 3(X) slaves and a few white men, one ol 
whom was named James Hancock, was reported in October from 
two coimties, Ouchita and Union, in Arkansas, and two parishes, 
Union and Claiborne, across the border in Louisiana. The outcome 
here is not known. On November 7 "an extensive scheme of negro in¬ 
surrection” was discovered in Lavaca, De Witt and Victoria Counties 
in the Southeastern part of Texas and very near Colorado County, 
seat of the October conspiracy. A letter from Victoria of November 7 | 
declared that: "The negroes had killed off all the dogs in the neighbor 
hood, and were preparing for a general attack” when betrayal came 
Whites were implicated, one being "severely horsewhipped, and the 
others driven out of the county. What became of the slaves is not 
stated. 25 

One week later a conspiracy was disclosed in St. Mary parish, 
Louisiana. It was believed 26 that "favorite family servant s” were the 
leaders. Slaves throughout the parish were arrested. Three white men 
and one free Negro were also held. The slaves were lashed and re 
turned to their masters, but the four others were imprisoned. The 
local paper of November 22 declared that the free Negro “and at 
least one of the white men, will suffer death for the part taken in the 
matter.” 

And in the very beginning of November trouble was reported*' 
from Tennessee. A letter of November 2 told of the arrest of thirty 
slaves, and a white man named Williams, in Fayette County, at the 
Southwestern tip of the state. It was believed that the plot extended 
to "the surrounding counties and states.” Confirmation of this soon 
came. Within two weeks unrest was reported from Montgomery 
County in the north central part of the state, and across the border 
in the iron foundries of Louisa, Kentucky. Again many slaves and 

25N.Y. Weekly Tribune, Nov. 15, 1856, citing Ouchita, La., Register; Austin 
State Gazette, Nov. 15, 1856; New Orleans Daily Picayune, Nov. 16, 1856. 

2 ® New Orleans Daily Picayune, Nov. 27, Dec. 2, 1856. 

27 Liberator, Nov. 28, Dec. 12, 1856, citing local papers. 
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nttr white man were arrested. Shortly thereafter plots were discoveied 
in Obion, at Tennessee's western tip, and in Fulton, Kentucky, as 
• II as in New Madrid and Scott Counties, Missouri. 

In December plots were reported, occasionally outbreaks occurred, 
dnves and whites were arrested, tortured, banished and executed in 
i dually every slave state. The discontent forced its way through 
notwithstanding clear evidences of censorship. Thus a Georgia paper 
.it Tossed 28 that slave disaffection was a "delicate subject to touch 
did that it had “refrained from giving our readers any of the accounts 
•I contemplated insurrections.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Weekly Tribune 
.1, , lured on December 20 that: "The insurrectionary movement in 
i. miessee obtained more headway than is known to the public—- 
Important facts being suppressed in order to check the spread of the 
ixmlagion and prevent the true condition of affairs from being undei- 
unod elsewhere.” Next week the same correspondent stated that he 
i, id "reliable information” of serious trouble in New Orleans leading 
in lhe hanging of twenty slaves, ‘Tout the newspapers carefully re- 
IniIn from any mention of the facts” 

Indeed, the New Orleans Daily Picayune of December 9 had itself 
admitted that it had “refrained from publishing a great deal which 
svo receive by the mails, going to show that there is a spirit of turbu- 
I, nee abroad in various quarters.” December 23 it said the same thing 
thout "this very delicate subject” but did state that there were plots 
i,, r rebellion during the Christmas holidays "in Kentucky, Arkansas 
md Tennessee, as well as in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas and 
11 i ll recent events "along the Cumberland river in Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee and the more recent affairs in Mississippi, approach very 
nearly to positive insurrection” 

To' this may be added Maryland, Alabama, Virginia, North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 29 Features of the conspira- 

w Milledgeville Federal Union quoted in U. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 

" '’support for this and the following paragraph will be iowd in Let ( ^Ooks 
.,11 lie Governors of North Carolina (MS.) T. Bragg, No. 43, pp. 635,.636,639,653, 

■ I located in Raleigh; New Orleans Daily Picayune Dec. ^ 13, 23, 24, 25, 
i(t 1856; Richmond Daily Dispatch, Dec. 9, 10, 11, 12, 15»1-856; N.Y. Weekly 
I'rlhune, Dec. 13, 20, 1856, Jan. 3, 1857; Liberator, Dec. 12, 1856; Ann. Rept. 
W. Anti-Slavery Society 1857-58, pp. 76-77; j Stirling, op. dt pp 51, 59, 
Ul 294 297-98; Olmsted, Back Country , pp. 474-7o; Journal of Southern His- 
, (lM/ I, pp. 43—44. An escaped German revolutionist, Adolph Douai, published an 
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cies are worth particular notice. Arms were discovered among tin* | 
slaves in, at least, Tennessee, Kentucky and Texas. Preparations Ini 
blowing up bridges were uncovered. Attacks upon iron mills in Ken I 
tucky were started but defeated. At least three whites were killnl 
by slaves in that same state. The date for the execution of four slam 
in Dover, Tennessee, was pushed ahead for fear of an attempt at | 
rescue, and a body of 150 men was required to break up a group «l 
about the same number of slaves marching to Dover for that very 

purpose. . v 

Free Negroes were directly implicated as well as slaves m Ken 
tucky, and they were driven out of several cities as Murfreesboro, 
Term.’, Paducah, Ky., and Montgomery, Ala. Whites, too, were often 
implicated. Two were forced to flee from Charles County, Maryland I 
One, named Taylor, was hanged in Dover, Temi., and two other* I 
driven out. One was hanged and another whipped in Cadiz, Ky. One 
was arrested in Obion, Tenn. The Galveston, Texas, News of Decern 
ber 27 reported the frustration of a plot in Houston County anil 
stated, “Arms and ammunition were discovered in several portions ol 
the county, given to them, no doubt, by white men, who are now 
living among us, and who are constantly inciting our slaves to deoil* 
of violence and bloodshed.” 

A letter, passed along by whites as well as slaves, found Dec. 21 
1856, on a slave employed on the Richmond and York Railroad 111 
Virginia is interesting from the standpoint of white cooperation anti 
indicates, too, a desire for something more than bare bodily freedom 
The letter reads: 30 

“My dear friend: You must certainly remember what I have 
told you—you must come up to the contract—as we have carried 
things thus far. Meet at the place where we said, and dont make 
any disturbance until we meet and d’ont let any white man know 
any-thing about it, unless he is truth-worthy. The articles are all 
right and the country is ours certain. Bring all your friends; tell 
them, that if they want freedom, to come. D’ont let it leak out; il 
you should get in any difficulty send me word immediately to 

Abolitionist paper in San Antonio, Texas, from 1852 until 1855, when he win 
driven out. See M. Hillquit, History of Socialism in U.S., N.Y., 1910, p. 171. 

30 Copied bv Richard H. Coleman in a letter, asking for arms, dated Carol. 

county, Dec. 25, 1856, to Governor Henry Wise, in Executive Papers, archivi 
division, State Library, Richmond. Other letters in this source show that tin 
Governor in Dec., 1856, received requests from and sent arms to fifteen countii 
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nlford protection. Meet at the crossing and prepare for Sunday 
night for the neighborhood— 

“P.S. Don't let anybody see this— 

Freedom—F r eelan d 
Your old friend 

W.B” 

Another interesting feature of the plots of November and Decem- 

I i 1856, is the evidence of the effect of the bitter Presidential con- 
•. Hi*of that year between the Republican, Fremont, and the Democrat, 
linrhman. The slaves wore certain that the Republican Party stood 
fnt their liberation and some felt that Colonel Fremont would aid 
• In'in, forcibly, in their efforts for freedom. Certain slaves are so 
i *11 ally imbued with this fable that I have seen them smile when the\ 
EffQ being whipped, and have heard them say that, Fremont and his 
hi. | can hear the blows they receive/ ” One unnamed martyr, a slave 
|fon worker in Tennessee, “said that he knew all about the plot, but 
won Id die before he would tell. He therefore received 750 lashes, 
itimi which he died/’ 31 

()f the John Brown raid nothing may be said that has not already 
iit i'ii told, except that to draw the lesson from the attempts failure 
Hi.il the slaves were docile, as has so often been done, is absmd. And 

II would be absurd even if we did not have a record of the bitter 
il niggle of the Negro people against slavery. This is so for two main 
n n sons: first, Browns raid was made in the northwestern part of Vir- 

ima, where slavery was of a domestic, household nature and where 
dn vi\s were relatively few; secondly, Brown gave the slaves absolutely 
nn foreknowledge of his attempt The slaves had no way of judging 
llrnvvn’s chances or even his sincerity, and, in that connection, let it 
Ih remembered that slave stealing was a common crime in the Old 

’•niilh. 

The event aroused tremendous excitement. The immediate result 
li well described in this paragraph: 

“A most terrible panic, in the meantime, seizes not only the 
vi I lage, the vicinity, and all parts of the state, but every slave state 
nt the Union. . Rumours of insurrections, apprehensions of 
invasions, whether well-founded or ill-founded, alters not the 

m Letter from Montgomery County, Tenn., originally in The New York Times, 
in Liberator, Dec. 19, 1856; see also N.Y. Weekly Tribune , Dec. 20, 27, 1856, 
.ling local papers, and Atlantic Monthly (1858), II, pp. 732-33. 
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proof of the inherent and incurable weakness and insecurity of 
society, organized upon a slave-holding basis. 32 

Many of these rumors were undoubtedly false or exaggerated boil* I 
by terror and by anti-“Black Republican politicians. Bearing this in 
mind, however, there yet remains good evidence of real and wide 
spread disaffection among the slaves. 

Late in November, 1859, there were several incendiary fires in | 
the neighborhood of Berryville, Virginia. Two slaves, Jerry and Joe. 
of Col. Francis McCormick were arrested on the charge of con 
spiracy and convicted. An effort was made to save these slaves from 
hanging for it was felt that the evidence against them was not con 
elusive and that since “We of the South, have boasted that our slaves 
took no part in the raid upon Virginia, and did not sympathize will. 
Brown," 33 it would look bad to hang two slaves now for the same 
crime. Others, however, urged their executions as justified on the evi 
dcnce and necessary as an example, for “there are other negroes who 
disserve just as much punishment.” The slaves sentences were com 
muted to imprisonment, at hard labor, for life. 

In December Negroes in Bolivar, Missouri, revolted and attacked 
their enslavers with sticks and stones. A few whites were injured 
and at least one slave was killed. Later, 34 

“A moimted company was ranging the woods in search of 
negroes. The owner of some rebellious slaves was badly 
wounded, and only saved himself by flight. Several blacks have 
been severely punished. The greatest excitement prevailed, and 
every man was armed and prepared for a more serious attack. 

Still later advices declared that “the excitement had somewhat 
subsided." 

Early in July, 1860, fires swept over and devastated many cities m 
Northern Texas. Slaves were suspected and arrested. 35 White men 
were invariably reported as being implicated, and frequent notice's 

32 Principle, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1859. 

33 Letters quoted are to Governor Letcher from P. Williams, Jan. 5, I860, and 
C. C. Larue, Jan. 17, 1860, in Executive Papers , State Library, Richmond. 

34 Principia, N.Y., Jan. 7, 1860, quoting Missouri Democrat. Karl Marx read 

reports of this revolt. See his comment and Engels' reply in The Civil War u\ 
the United States, N.Y., 1937, p. 221. , , 

35 Austin State Gazette , July 14, 28, Aug. 4,11, 18, 25, 1860; John Townsend, 
The Doom of Slavery, Charleston, 1860, pp. 34-88. 
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•I fin Jr beatings and executions together with slaves occur. Listing 
,! i lu> counties in which plots were reported, cities burned, and rebels 
<rc iited will give one an idea of the extensiveness of the trouble and 
Indp explain the abject terror it aroused: Anderson, Austin, Dallas, 

M,>„!(>», Ellis, Grimes, Hempstead, Lamar, Milam, Montgomery, 
husk, Tarrant, Walker and Wood. The reign of terror lasted for about 
ityht weeks. 

\nd before it was over reports of disaffection came from other 
,i. ,r„ In August a conspiracy among the slaves, again with white ac- 
i nut dices, said to have been inspired by a nearby maroon band, was 
Uncovered and crushed in Talladega County, Ala. 36 About 100 miles 
-.id1 1 of this, in Pine Level, Montgomery County, of the same state, 
III 1 1 iat same month, the arrest of a white man, a harness maker, was 
a ported 37 for “holding improper conversations with slaves." Within 
IIvo months serious difficulty is reported from that region. 

Meanwhile, still in August, plots were uncovered in Whitfield, 

• "hi), and Floyd Counties in Northwest Georgia. Said the Columbus, 
E (| Sun, of Aug. 29: “By a private letter from Upper Georgia, we 
I nut that an insurrectionary plot has been discovered among the 
hi in oes in the vicinity of Dalton and Marietta and great excitement 
wits occasioned by it, and still prevails. The slaves had intended to 
I m M n Dalton, capture a train and crash on into Marietta some seventy 
,nllrs away. Thirty-six of the slave leaders were imprisoned and the 

.e area took on a warlike aspect. Again it was felt that “white 

ni.ii instigated the plot " but, since Negro testimony was not ac- 
. |liable against a white man, the evidence against them was felt to 
Im insufficient for conviction. Another Georgia paper of the same 
•ninth, the Augusta Dispatch, admitting, “we dislike to allude to 
i In. evidences of the insurrectionary tendency of things . . . , never- 
| M less did deign barely to mention the recent discovery of a plot 
..Hong the slaves of Floyd County, about forty miles northwest of 
liiiietta. 

1 11 September a slave girl betrayed a conspiracy in Winston County, 
Mississippi. Approximately thirty-five slaves were arrested and yet 

, m it was discovered that whites were involved. 38 At least one slave 
wns hanged as well as one white man described as a photographer 
. mied G. Harrington. 

lournal of Southern History, I, p. 47. 

I ( Liberator, Aug. 24,1860. 

St Louis Evening News quoted in Liberator, Oct. 26, 1860. 
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Late in October a plot first formed in July was disclosed amonl 
the slaves of Norfolk and Princess Anne Counties, \ irginia, and ( ,l1 * I 
rituck County, North Carolina. 30 Jack and Denson, slaves of a Mj 
David Corprew of Princess Anne, were among the leaders. Oil in 
were named Leicester, Daniel, Andrew, Jonas and William. Tho® 
men planned to start the fight for freedom with their spades ;m 
axes and grubbing hoes. And it was understood, according to a sl.iil 
witness, that 'white folks were to come in there to help us, but i 
no way could the slaves be influenced to name their white all it* 
Banishment, that is, sale and transportation out of the state, was (In 
leaders' punishment. 

In November plots were disclosed in Crawford and Habers! mi 
Counties, Georgia. 40 In both places whites were involved. In Crav 
ford a white man, described as a Northern tinsmith, was execute! 
while a white implicated in Habersham was given five hours to leavi 
How many slaves were involved is not clear. No executions amoiij 
them were reported. According to the Southern papers the relifll 
were merely "severely whipped/' 

December finds the trouble back again in the heart of Alabama I 
Pine Level, Autaugaville, Prattville and Hayneville. A resident of thj 
region declared it involved 11 "many hundred negroes and that l' 
instigators of the insurrection were found to be the low-down, • ■ 
poortwhites of the country/' It was discovered that the plot called !• 
the redistribution of the" "land, mules, and money." Said anolb 
source, the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser of Dec. 13: 

“We have found out a deep laid plan among the negroes of oui 
neighborhood, and from what we can find out from our negroes 
it is general all over the country. . . . We hear some startling 
facts. They have gone far enough in the plot to divide our estates, 
mules, lands, and household furniture.” 

The crop of martyrs in this particular plot numbered at h i 
twenty-five Negroes and four whites. The names of but two ol it 
whites are known, Rollo and Williamson. 

There is evidence 42 of the existence in December, 1860, of a witli 

39 Material on this is in Executive Papers, Nov., 1860, State Library, Richmo., 

40 R. B. Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, Chapel Hill, 1933, p. 27!} 

41 n.Y. Daily Tribune , Jan. 3, May 29, Aug. 5, 1861. 

42 Edmund Kirke (J. R. Gilmore), Among the Pines, N.Y., 1862, pp. 20, 1 
59, 89, 90-91, 301. 
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. n! secret organization of slaves in South Carolina, dedicated to 
L «ibjectivc of freedom. Said J. R. Gilmore, a visitor in the region: 

"... there exists among the blacks a secret and wide-spread 
Hif.mization of a Masonic character, having its grip, password, 
inH! oath. It has various grades of leaders, who are competent 
tml earnest men and its ultimate object is FREEDOM. 

1 ilmore warned a slave leader, Scipio, that such an organization 
.i nil mischief. No, said Scipio, it meant only RIGHT and JUS- 
H I , ” 

Holpio's parting words were a plea that Gilmore let the North 
IWmw that the slaves were panting for freedom and that the poor 
too, were victims of the same vicious system. 

<* * * 

In I860 there were over eight million white people in the slave- 
l.lhtg states. Of these but 384,000 were slaveholders among whom 
Xt 77,000 owning but one Negro. Less than 200,000 whites through- 
i 1 1H' South owned as many as ten slaves—a minimum necessity 
li»T a plantation. And it is to be noted that, while, in 1850 one out of 
■ ill three whites was connected , directly or indirectly , with slave- 
Wi/big, in 1860 only one out of every four had any direct or indirect 
|Nl nation with slaveholding . Moreover, in certain areas, particu- 
Ui lv Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri and Virginia, the 
* iportion of slaves to the total population noticeably fell. 1 

I hose facts are at the root of the maturing class conflict—slave- 
lutldor versus non-slaveholder — which teas the outstanding internal 
i Ilf leal factor in the South in the decade prior to Secession. It is, of 
i hum*, true generally that, ". . . the real central theme of Southern 
i.»ry seems to have been the maintenance of the planter class in 
ml i ol/' 2 But never did that class face greater danger than in the 
i.«in lo preceding the Civil War. 

| rt us briefly examine the challenges to Bourbon rule in a few 
•m thorn states. 

In Virginia, at the insistence of the generally free-labor, non-plan- 

♦ A C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict, New York, 1934, p. 34; L. C. Gray, 
Wttry of Agriculture in the Southern United States, Washington, 1933, II, p. 

Ml, 

4 \V Hesseltine, Journal of Negro History, 1936, XXI, p. 14. 
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tation West united with artisans and mechanics of Eastern cities, | 
constitutional convention was held in 1850-51. 3 On two great qu<‘ 
tions the Bourbons lost; representation was considerably equalize 
by the overwhelming vote of 75,748 to 11,063, and the suffrage \vn I 
extended to include all free white males above twenty-one years «•! Fj 
age. The history of Virginia for the next eight years revolves around I 
an eversharpening struggle between the slaveholders and non-slavfl I 
holders. The power of the latter was illustrated in the election d 
Letcher over Goggin in 1859 as Governor. In that campaign slave I 
cratic rule was the issue and the Eastern, slaveholders papers aji I 
predated the meaning of Letcher’s victory. Thus, for example, 1M 
Richmond Whig of June 7, 1859, declared: 

“Letcher owes his election to the tremendous majority he re¬ 
ceived in the Northwest Free Soil counties, and in these counties I 
to his anti-slavery record.” 

In North Carolina, too, there was an “evident tendency of the non i 
slaveholding West to unite with the non-slaveholding classes of tin 
East/’ 4 and this unifying tendency brought important victories. I» 
1850, for the first time in fifteen years, a Democratic candidate, Da\ I 
S. Reid, captured the governorship, and he won because he urgnll 
universal manhood suffrage in elections to the state’s senate (owner 
ship of fifty acres of land was then required in order to vote for i 
senator) as well to the lower house. Slaveholders’ opposition prel 
vented the enactment of such a law for several years but tire peo]iln 
never wearied in their efforts and, finally, free suffrage was ratified 1 
August, 1857, by a vote of 50,007 to 19,379. 

A valiant struggle was also carried on for a more equitable t.n 
system—ad valorem taxation—in North Carolina. 0 A few figures will 
illustrate the situation. Slaves, from the ages of 12 to 50 only, worj 
taxed 5% cents per hundred dollars of their value. But land was taxor 
20 cents per hundred dollars, and workers’ tools and implements won 

3 See two studies by J. Chandler, Representation in Virginia > Baltimore, 181# 
pp. 63-69; History of Suffrage in Virginia, Baltimore, 1901, pp. 49-54; C. II 
Ambler, American Historical Review, 1910, XV, pp. 769—76. 

4 H. M. Wagstaff, State Rights ... in North Carolina, Baltimore, 1906, | 

Memoirs of W. W. Holden , Durham, 1911, p. 5; C. C. Norton, The Damn 
cratic Party in Ante-Bellum N.C., Chapel Hill, 1930, p. 173. 

6 w. K. Boyd, Trinity College Historical Society Publications, 1905, V, p. -'ll 
Wagstaff, op. cit.; p. 110; Norton, op. cit.; pp. 199-204. 
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n« d one dollar per hundred dollars value. Thus, in 1850, slave 
,M,) C rty worth $203,000,000 paid but $118,330 tax, while land worth 
)U.000,000 paid over $190,000 in taxes. A Raleigh worker asked in 
IMHO: “Is it no grievance to tax the wages of the laboring man, and 
.i tax the income of their (sic) employer?" 

I he leader in the fight for equalized taxation was Moses A. Bledsoe, 

• i 1 1 o senator from Wake County. In 1858 he united with the recently 
Itii mod Raleigh Workingmen’s Association to fight this issue through, 
ft was promptly read out of the Democratic Party, but, in 1860, ran 

• mi independent and was elected. The issue split the Democratic 
i ,, i v in North Carolina and seriously threatened the political strength 

i ilie slavocracy. Professor W. K. Boyd has remarked, 7 “one cannot 
1 ii see in the ad valorem campaign the beginning of a revolt against 
duvory as a political and economic influence. . . " 

Similar struggles occurred in Texas, Louisiana and South Carolina. 8 
i i ilie latter state, for example, the bitter congressional campaign 
»| October, 1851, in which secessionists were beaten, again by a 
.lulled front of fanners and urban workers, by a vote of 25,045 to 
/1 (), was “marked by denunciations hurled by freemen of the back 
•imiry against the barons of the low country.” The next year a Na- 
iimii.i1 Democratic Party was launched, led by men like J. L. Orr 
tiler Speaker of the National House), B. F. Perry, and J. J. Evans. 0 
Mm ir program cut at the heart of the slavocracy. Let South Carolina 
ii.mdon its isolationism, let it permit the popular election of the 
1 11 \ident and Governor (both selected by the state legislature), let it 
mil property qualifications for members of its legislature, let it 
Utilize the vicious system of apportionment (which made the slavc- 
i iildlng East dominant), let it establish colleges in the Western part 
i llie state (as it had in the Eastern), and let it provide ample free 
h bools. And, finally, let it enter upon a program of diversified in- 

\nnual Report of the American Historical Association, 1910, p. 174. 

In 1849 a white man was tried for incendiarism in Spartanburg, S.C., and one 
• 'In' pieces of evidence against him was a pamphlet by Brutus called An 
Mlrrss to South Carolinians urging poor whites to demand more political 
, ,., i. Another pamphlet of similar purport is mentioned as being circulated in 
Mih Carolina in 1843. See H. Henry, Police Control of the Slaves in South 
. Hm, Emory, 1914, p. 159; D. D. Wallace, History of South Carolina , New 

I. 1934, III, p. 130. , 

h | ,ji ura A. White in South Atlantic Quarterly, 1929, XXVIII, pp. 370-89; 
\ Mi,*, Robert B. Rhett, New York, 1931, p. 123 and Chapter VIII; Wallace, 
i 111, III, pp. 129-38. 
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dustry. None of these reforms was carried, except partial ad van- 
along educational lines, but the threat was considerable and 

m Overt anti-slavery sentiment was not lacking in the South 1 his •" 
counts for the fact that, especially in the ’50’s, scores of white peo|' 
were driven out of the slaveholding area because of such sent™ 
in what approached a reign of terror. Another essence of tins 1( 
been presented in the material showing that whites were often n I 
plicated with slaves in their conspiracies or other efforts at freed" I 
The New Orleans Courier of October 25,1850, devoted an ec i <>i 
to castigating native anti-slavery men, who, it declared were nunu I 
ous. Some even thought that two-thirds of the people of New Or e- j, 
would be willing to vote for emancipation. An anonymous 1. 
writer said that this was so because there were so many worker A 
the city who owned no slaves. Earlier that same year a eacl.ng Den j 
cratic paper of Mississippi, the Free Trader, had declared that < 
cXthe wrong of slavery, is admitted by every enlightened -« j 
the Union.” 11 Professor A. C. Cole has also noted certain md» *j 
tions which point to a hostility on the part of some of the non-slavj 
holding Democrats outside of the black belt to the institution 

slavery itself/ 12 . r , 

Competent contemporary witnesses testify to such a feeling in. 

it certainly was very widespread in Western Kentucky, Eastern <"* 
nessee, Western North Carolina, Western Virginia, and Marylan 

Delaware and Missouri. 13 . . . , . ., J 

In order to evaluate properly the effect of the misbehavior o 
exploited, Negro and white, upon the mind of the slavocracy, it 

io For accounts of similar contests elsewhere see, T. Abernetliy. From Fi""' j 
to Plantation in Tennessee, Chapel Hill, 1932. p. 216 , C Ramsdell .n Stui 
Southern History and Politics, New York 1914, * «; W. E. Smith The / 
Blair Family in Politics, New York, 1933, I, PP . 292, 300, 303, 337, 374, 4 

41 ii JJS. Ranck, Albert G. Brown, New York, 1937 p. 65. 

12 Cole, The Whig Party in the South, Washington 1913, P- J2 it to 
an anU-Neoro feeling was often mixed with the and-slavocrat.c feelmg < 
poor whites. Nevertheless, the latter feeling teos present For example, J 1 
R. Helper was anathema to the slavocracy notwithstandmg the fact that 

possessed of a vicious anti-Negro prejudice. » v (l 

^13 Olmsted, Back Country, p. 180; Stirling, Letters p. 326, J. Au £ c , ] 

Iron Furnace, Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 39, 228; see G. G. Johnson, Ante-lU lid 
North Carolina , p. 577. 
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Ml motive to investigate its ideology. Formally, the Democratic 
.iv was derived from Jefferson, but by the 1820’s the crux of that 
litnocrat’s philosophy, i.e man’s right and competence to go\ern 
imsclf, was being scrapped in the South, for one of an authoritarian 
.lure; there has always been slavery, there will always be slavery, 
m! there should always be slavery. And, said the slavocrats, our form 
i <Livery is especially delightful for two reasons: first, our slaves are 
roes, and while slavery is good in itself, the fact that we enslave 
„ inferior’ people makes our slavery particularly good; and, scc- 
„ I!v, since ours is not a wage slavery, but chattel slavery, we have no 
Us problem. 

i bus Bishop Elliot would declare at Savannah, February 23, 18bL, 
‘mI I olio wing the American Revolution, 

K ", f . we declared war against all authority. . . . The reason 
<>l man was exalted to an impious degree and in the face not only 
•i experience, but of the revealed word of God, all men were de- 
u In red equal, and man was pronounced capable of self-govern- 
M ,rnt. . . . Two greater falsehoods coukl not have been an¬ 
nounced, because the one struck at the whole constitution of civil 
Miriety as it had ever existed, and because the other denied the 
i ill and corruption of man.” 14 

\nd thus, too, a Georgia paper, the Muskogee Herald, of 1856, 

Ij(lit exclaim: 

"Free society! we sicken at the name. What is it but a con¬ 
glomeration of greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, small-fisted 
i timers, and moon-struck theorists?” 15 

At'ain, slaveholders openly bragged—as in an editorial appearing 
k iI k* New Orleans Crescent, October 27, 1859, that the "dragon of 
■ morracy, the productive laboring element, having its teeth drawn 
< | robbed of its ability to do harm in a state of bondage.” 

I\nl here were the mechanics and artisans and farmers, Negro and 
1,11c*. of the South, doggedly agitating and conspiring and dying for 

...me "moon-struck” ideas—liberty and progress! What to do? 

i licre were two ideas as concerns the Negro: reform slavery 10 

t« \V. S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in Old South , Chapel Hill, 1935, p. 240. 
" following title page of A. Cole's Irrepressible Conflict. 

(I fee Liberator , February 1, 1856; R. Taylor. North Carolina Historical Re- 
, 1925, II, p. 331. 
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Jong whSs. 

to thleCect that the interests of slaveholders and non-slaveho dn 
the same. Said the press. * . arraying 

holder against the slaveholder . . . u all wrong. • • • The act I 
one man owns slaves does not in the least injure the man who ovm 

"°sLocracy-s leading publicist, J. D B. DeBow, — 

on The Interest in Slavery of the Southern Non-Slaveholder (Cha. 

ton, 1860), and the politicians played the Bourbons trump , 1 I 

non-slaveholders ‘Jay have nopecuniaryinterest 

have a social interest at stake that is worth more to them than 

W< But h asked the Bourbons and their apologists, why then does it 
often happen that whites aid slaves in their plots? Why, they asW 
doTome agitate against slavery and distribute “vicious works Ilk 
that by North Carolina’s “renegade son,” Helpers Impending Cml» 
Why do they struggle for political and economic reforms similar 

those of Northern “moonstruck” theorists? 

Merchants and capitalists, even Northern merchants and capita s 
are sympathetic, they reasoned, “but the mechanics most o ' 
are pests to society, dangerous among the slave population, and cv. 
ready to form combinations against the interest of the s a\e 
against the laws of the country, and against the peace of the Comm'" 
wealth ” 19 And “slaves are constantly associating with low white p< ■ 
pie, who are not slave owners. Such people arc dangerous to a con. 

munity, and should be made to leave our city .’- 0 

A visitor to Georgia, in December, 1859, felt that the davehoM. 
seems to watch more carefully to keep the poor white man m s, 

jection than he does to guard the slaves.”” The North Carolu. 

Calvin Wiley warned in 1860: 

ir Charlotte, N.C., Western Democrat, June 12, 1860. (| 

is Senator A. G. Brown of Mississippi quoted by Ranck, op. eft., P-14 , 

W Rctu in North Carolina Historical Review, 1935, Alll, p- 

ObLTed, S lahoard, II, pp. 149^0, quoting a South Carolina paper 

20 Mobile, Mercury, quoted in New York Da% Tribune, January , 

21 J. S. Abbott, South and North, New York, 1860, p. 150. 
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. . that there was as much danger from the prejudice exist- 
11 ijf between the rich and poor as between master and slave [and 
l. l! that] all attempts . . . to widen the breach between classes 
,,f citizens are just as dangerous as efforts to excite slaves to in- 
tm erection.” 22 

In 1850 a South Carolinian, J. H. Taylor, had written that: 

“ , . the great mass of our poor white population begin to 
understand that they have rights, and that they, too, are entitled 
to some of the sympathy which falls upon the suffering. ... It 
is this great upheaving of our masses tve have to fear, so far as our 
in\tituHons are concerned.” 23 

\nd in February, 1861, another South Carolinian, observing the 
M.wth of a white laboring class and its opposition to the slavocratic 
n I < tsophy declared: 

"It is to be feared that even in this State, the purest in its slave 
, i mdition, democracy may gain a foothold, and that here also 
ill contest for existence may be waged between them. 

, >ne month later, March 27, 1861, the Raleigh, N.C., Register, ob- 
, mg the increasing class bitterness in its^own state, actual y ex- 
gfUNcd a fear of civil war within the state. ~ 5 
What, then, is the situation? The national supremacy or the 
•kvocracy is gone. And its local power is threatened by both its vic- 

_the slaves and the non-slaveholding whites—separately and, 

ill, alarming frequency, jointly. The South Carolina Senator, James 
.1 unrnond had warned, in 1847, that slavery’s ‘only hope was to 
fen, “the actual slaveholders not only predominant, but paramount 

• nhin its circles.” 26 , 

lit is "only hope” appeared to be slipping away, if it were not al- 
gone, by 1860. Desperation replaced hope, and desperation 
il„. conviction that there was everything to gain and nothing to 
i.im*— led to the slaveholders’ rebellion. 


■ I 1850. By r- T ”“. sto »»V 

i. * fTTrisrsfr 

, 11 1 XXII, p. 428; see D. Dumond, The Secession Movement, New York, 1931, 

117 . 

11 M. Wagstaff, op. cit., p. 145. 


2 « D. D. Wallace, op. cit., II, p. ISO. 
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And it was their rebellion. As one of them, a South Carolinian, A 1 
Aldrich, wrote November 25,1860: 

“I do not believe the common people understand it; but wlm I 
ever waited for the common people when a great movement wo I 
to be made? We must make the move and force them to follow. 
That is the way of all great revolutions and all great achieve I 

merits .” 27 

One month later a wealthy North Carolinian, Kenneth Raynn 
confided to Judge Thomas Ruffin that he “was mortified to find . 
that the people who did not own slaves were swearing that III. 
would not lift a finger to protect rich men’s negroes. You may dep« 
on it . . . that this feeling prevails to an extent, you do not n 

ag Just a few days before the start of actual warfare Virginia’s an j 
secessionist, Edmund Ruffin, admitted to his diary, April 2,1861, till 
it was: 


" . . communicated privately by members of each delegation 
(to the Confederate Constitutional Convention) that it was sup 
posed people of every State except S. Ca. was indisposed to tin 
disruption of the Union—and that if the question of reconstru. 
tion of the former Union was referred to the popular vote, that 
there was probability of its being approved. ‘ B 

The Raleigh, N. C., Standard, whose editor, W. W. Holden )u 
been read out of the Democratic Party because of his non-slavelml 
ing proclivities, saw very clearly the result of a rebellion whose m 
was merely several thousand distraught slaveholders. Its echtoria 
February 5, 1861, warned that: 

“The Negroes will know, too, that the war is waged on their 
account. They will become restless and turbulent. . . . Stroiiy 
crovemments wffi be established and bear heavily on the masso 
The masses will at length rise up and destroy everything in thcli 
way. . . r 

This article has attempted to present a new emphasis upon a fat' 

27 l A White, Rhett, p. 177; see also Marx to Engels, July 5, 1861, m H« 
Civil War in U.S., pp. 228-30, where the votes in the secession convention,. 

an 28 ^Q c. Norton, op. cit., p. 204. 29 White, Rhett, p. 202. 
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.il,.-rt* insufficiently appreciated in appraising the causes that drove 
i., slaveholding class to desperation and counter-revolution in 1861. 
i lih desperation was not merely due to the growing mig 0 a 
l...r industrial bourgeoisie, combined, via investments and tram- 
,i,l ion ties, with the free West, and to that group s capture of 
,tl. inal power in 1860. Another important factor, becoming more and 
Srn potent as the slavocracy was being weakened by capita,‘ 

.1,.' North, was the sharpening class struggle within the South itself 

. 1850 to 1860. This struggle manifested itself m serious slave 

Election, in frequent cooperation between poor whites and Negro 
.laves, and in the rapid maturing of the political consciousness of th 

\iMistaking another step, he who seeks to understand the reasons 
, the ultimate collapse of the Confederacy will find them not only in 

... might of the North, but, in an essential respect, in the 

i, lily unpopular character of that government. The Southern masses 
Mitiused the Bourbon regime and it was this opposition, of the poor 
i.iles and of the Negro slaves, that contributed largely to its down- 

ill 


\ilditional material, with references to later published works, will 
tf found in the present writer’s pamphlet. The Labor Movement m 
i„. South During Slavery ( International Publishers, A .Y., I9o4). 


















The Drama of Frederick Douglass 
and John Brown’ 


In the immensely dramatic history of our country two mo J 
dramatic figures than Frederick Douglass and John Brown cannot 
found. The movement of which they were leaders has gieat mean I 
for today, not only in the terribly partial nature of the emancipatf 
of the Negro people but also in the problems that that revolutionm I 
movement faced before it could achieve victory—problems o " 
veloping a broad coalition, of forging Negro-white umty ot .1. 
veloping independent political action, of struggling against fierce n 
action holding state power, of battling against sectarianism, opportu„l 

ism, renegacy, moods of despair. 

Surely, then, a playwright who selects for his theme that moni< ■ 
when the long relationship between Douglass and Brown came n j 
climax—the Harper’s Ferry attack-has chosen a theme that is fall j 
with drama and shot through with exceedingly difficult creative pm > 
lems. This is exactly the courageous choice made by the young N ( 
playwright, William Branch, in his second play, M Splendid, E»H 
Mr Branch will be remembered for his notable A Medal fo j 

produced two years ago and also marked by a most provocative then 

—the question of war and peace. 

As befits his subject, and reflecting Mr. Branchs great talents I- 
Splendid Error is a stirring play. It was performed with sensitivity l„ 

a dedicated group of talented artists. . . . 

The basic values of the play come as a clean, fresh breeze in 
midst of the pornography, sadism, cynicism, or studied neutia i 
of most of the commercial theatre. This play espouses a militant tin. 
ocratic outlook. Forcefully, it brings forward the Negro peopli 

• Published in Masses and Mainstream, November, 1954. 
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.lied of slavery and the eagerness with which they sought freedom, 
ii In forthright in its denunciation of greed, cruelty and oppression. It 
unequivocal in its hatred of the informer and the renegade. It is 
•tim I raki in denouncing a corrupt and reactionary government. 

\|r. Branch’s writing is extremely telling, and subtle, in its P res ~ 
..nlion (in the first act) of the chauvinism of the liberal editor 
i ihon, and the way in which Douglass and his wife react to tins. The 
• i n nation of John Brown as a white man who has burned chauvinism 
■ui of himself (a fundamental feature of the historic greatness of 
Hi own) and so can and does function with Negro people in terms ot 
1 1 equality and comradeship—even to the point of having heated 
•Munncnts and fully expressed differences— represents a notable 
■ lucvementby Mr. Branch. . 

I liere are, however, some differences which I have with the play- 
iii',lit in his interpretation of this moment in the careers of the two 
.. 11 I believe that this interpretation does something less than full 
noe to both men. And since it is this relationship which constitutes 
ilii' soul of the play, the failure to fully illuminate it detracts seriously 
"Uii the dramatic impact of the work. 

(!(#tainly the creative complexities involved in trying to present the 

■ uce of two such giants within the limits of three acts are very 
i. ,il indeed. I know that a playwright must have certain liberties in 
hiis of historical data, and that the necessities of dramatic conflict 

•mi \ justify considerable liberties. But the problem is to portray truly 
III* essence of the matter; the dramatic telescoping and invention of 
Klogue should serve to bring out the reality, the heart of the cliarac- 
i, and events, and the living meaning of these for the audience. 

, Mainly, this will intensify, not diminish, the dramatic impact ot 

I III* work. £ 

11 m play’s title comes from words spoken in the last act and reters 
,i basic idea of the work, namely, that, in Douglass’ view, Brown’s 
Muck was a “splendid error.” The title carries another meaning, tins 
... implicit. The play presents Douglass as filled with contrition and 

■ 11 loathing for having refused to join Brown, though here the idea 
"iiveyed that this was something less than a splendid error. 

No severe is this conflict within Douglass—according to the play— 
a il actually immobilizes him, leads him to refuse to participate in 
l,i> uuti-slavery struggle and indeed to doubt the possibility of win- 
•nig that struggle. It is only at the vigorous—almost scornful pro 
Hug of two white Abolitionist friends, plus, decisively, a message 
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from John Brown himself, handed on through his widow, that Doiifl 
lass is brought right again, and returns to the battle, as the curl.iH 

falls. " £ v 

Douglass’ doubts and paralysis, in the play, arise from a feeling 11 
cowardice, and this is evoked in him by the explicit charge made \m 
John Brown (the words, however, are the playwright’s) that DougluB 
is “afraid to face a gun.” And, in the scene where Brown hurls 11• 
damning charge at the former slave, one also hears Douglass quest li* 
Brown s sanity by demanding; “John, do you think you are God 
Again, this is a question which comes from Mr. Branch; it was nnul 
asked by the real Douglass. It must be added that the whole argumM 
between the two men is precipitated by Browns unyielding—an 
apparently unreasonable—insistence to go ahead with his plans, •< 
once, despite the fact that important support has been temporal !l 
suspended because a key figure—one Colonel Forbes—has turn* 
traitor and gone over to the authorities. 

The facts are that Forbes’ renegacy occurred in 1858, and becam 
of it Brown postponed action for a year. Further: Brown never »< 
cused Douglass of cowardice and it is inconceivable that Brow 
would ever have associated cowardice with Douglass. Brown hu • 
and loved Douglass, had lived with him and worked with him l< | 
years. Brown knew that Douglass represented a unique combmalk 
of the highest statesmanship with the fiercest militancy, and ll> 
courageous adherence to the right, as he saw it, was the essence o! bu 
character. 

Indeed, in this scene, so crucial to the play s structure, the ary I 
ments of Douglass are not presented in anything like their fullm 
and those of Brown—serious tactical considerations, to which he In 
given long and careful thought—are not offered at all. Brown emerp i 
simply as a man intensely impatient and quite irrational in his singl* > 
mindedness and refusal to consider alternatives or postponement 
This reduces the quality of the differences between the main chain, 
ters and so, in a dramatic sense, hurts the play* 

Douglass never associated insanity with Brown. On the contraly 
immediately after Brown’s arrest, when the charge was already hcanl 
Douglass published an editorial in his Monthly , entitled: Capt. Join 
Brown Not Insane.” There he asked: “Are heroism and insanlli 
synonyms in our American dictionary? Heaven help us when on, 
loftiest typ es of patriotism, our sublimest historic ideal of phi In 
thropy, come to be treated as evidence of moon-struck madness . 
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I hopl that the country has heard the last of John Brown s madness. 

I >. mi glass never for a moment was immobilized—not even when the 
ill of his beloved daughter ripped his heart in grief. Never for a 
Uftniciit—despite grief, slander, mobs, broken bones, jail, betrayal 
iiil Frederick Douglass falter in the Abolitionist struggle, let alone 
11 . it up so that arguments from others had to bring him back, 
immediately after the arrest of Brown, Douglass rushed to the fore- 
Iff jut to deny the charges of cowardice hurled against him, to defend 
lu sublime selflessness of Brown and to evaluate his heroic act 
correctly, of course—as a world-historic one which would help 
.1 .i llize public opinion against slavery and hasten emancipation. 

|tiown, wrote Douglass at once, was a noble and heroic leader 
dm had “translated into heroic deeds the love of liberty and hatred 
l i vrants” and whose blow, costing his life, would in the end, prove 
m M worthy that mighty cost.” And going to Europe in November, 
-a trip planned before the Brown raid—he went forth, he told 

I readers, “to do battle as of yore.” And he did, denouncing the 
mihnrism of American Negro slavery in speeches unsurpassed for 

II n power and their persuasiveness. His return, some weeks later, 

«iii m I him again at his post, a leader in building and consolidating the 
•Tlily coalition which elected Lincoln, candidate of a new party. 

Wf do not have the space here to detail the compelling arguments 
liirli both men offered to support and to oppose the attack on 
Muipers Ferry. Suffice it to say that despite their differences on tins 
, illi r they parted as the dearest comrades. Tears coursed down their 
I., i I s and they kissed and embraced. This is, indeed, one of the high 
•ments in the history of the United States. 

Neither John Brown nor Frederick Douglass was “in splendid 
imr.” As Douglass wrote, after Harper’s Ferry: “Let every man work 

• I he abolition of slavery in his own way. I would help all and hinder 

liitic.” 

I Mi glass was Brown’s equal in devotion but the Old Man s superior 
indeed, Douglass had no peer in this country— in his comprehen- 
.i.iii of political tactics and strategy, his knowledge of what to do and 
m to do it, his remarkable capacity to see the main enemy, the main 
h . lion of the needed blow and to organize its delivery. Douglass 
.. I he pre-eminent philosopher and organizer of the great Abolition- 
i movement—a revolutionary movement and one which therefore 

• ded and developed mass political strength. 

I he two men complemented each other, as they loved each other. 
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Brown wanted, as he said, “not to live long, but to die well. He 
as Victor Hugo said, he transformed his gallows into a cross. Aufl 
those who regret that Douglass did not go with Brown—a ref mil 
which took enormous courage and discipline—do not underslmJ 
Douglass and do not appreciate the colossal contributions whicli In 
made during the Civil War and Reconstruction. 

I have other questions of In Splendid Error —for example, all it 
white Abolitionists, with the exception of Brown, are rich, and I In 
motivations of the white Abolitionists, especially in terms of t! 
meaning to them of the liberation of the Negro people, are nol li 
dicated. But these arc distinctly subordinate to what I have attempt 
to summarize above, considerations which go to the play s concept i<" 

Yet, though these differences are of great importance, whatcv»< 
may be their merit, I certainly do not want to close my comments n 
a negative way. I have tried to make clear my differences and lia 
offered these criticisms because Mr. Branch’s play is of such immni 
consequence. It is bold and gripping. It is motivated by the filing 
humanist values and its whole spirit is partisan to the side of freed 
and equality. The writing is brisk and moving; seeing In Splemh 
Error is a memorable experience. I wish only that it had managd 
more fully to accomplish what was so nobly attempted and is so vi i 
difficult—the task of doing full justice to the grandeur of its then- 
the struggle for freedom of two titans in world history. 


Douglass and Lincoln* 


V mi ENTS NEVER WEARY OF TALKING ABOUT THEIR OFFSPRING AND CON- 

It niplating the miracle of their production. Similarly the people never 
• iry of talking about the splendor of their heroes and the mag¬ 
nificence of tlieir characters. The American people celebrate this 
Mi'iiith the birthdays of two of their staunchest sons, Frederick 
Mnuglass, who aroused America’s conscience, and Abraham Lincoln, 
vlio interpreted and harnessed that conscience. Each was of the com- 
Hinti (day, each knew the stench of poverty, each loved the people. 

I living in the same era, both devoted themselves particularly to that 
Wm’s basic problem—the destruction of chattel slavery. Other prob- 
!• ms gained their attention and aroused their efforts, too. Lincoln and 
LoUglass denounced lynch law a century ago. They defended col- 
1, < live bargaining and labors right to strike when both were still 
Ifnpiently considered violations of common law. They excoriated 
i.il and religious bigotry in the severest terms. They enunciated 
11 m concept of just and unjust wars and actively opposed the attack 
upon Mexico in 1845. They iterated and reiterated their conviction 
• ii the righteousness of democracy and the absolute supremacy, in¬ 
line 1, the sanctity, of the will of the masses. And Douglass actively 
. h.impioncd the cause of womens rights, including the right to vote, 
•ill the earliest pioneers of that movement in America. 

I hit human slavery was the great wrong and the mortal danger of 
tlmir time, and both, in their own ways, devoted their lives to its 
abolition and, by so doing, to the continued existence of their native 
Untd. 

In the simple and modest manner that has invariably characterized 
jilt) world’s great men and women, Douglass said of himself: “My part 
Lis been to tell die story of the slave. The story of the master never 
inled for narrators.” Yes, the slaveowners have had and have today 

• I 'ublished in New Masses , April 22, 29,1944. 
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many spokesmen, but never have they had and never will they li.»' 
one of the stature and grandeur of this slave-born American who, o- 
caped from slavery, made himself the incorruptible and unquem'li 
able voice of his people. 

Entering the Abolitionist movement in 1841, a critical period In 
its history, Douglass represented the embodiment of that for which »l 
adherents of the movement had been praying—one who him • 
knew slavery and was eloquent, impressive, energetic, and fear lew 
There he stood, a magnificent figure, impregnable, unswerving, bni» 
ing slavery's scars upon his back, and suffering, as he spoke, lid 
anguish of knowing that a brother and four sisters were yet slaves 

The technique of the "colossal lie” is not new. Each tyranny uses ll 
and the slavocracy utilized it with a vengeance, to wit: slavery • 
delightful; the Negro has no desire to be anything but a slave. Win' 
men and white women could and did denounce these vicious fanl 
sies, but Negroes, and only Negroes, could demonstrate their absiii* 
ity. They did, and leading them was Frederick Douglass. When 
Douglass went, there went the conscience of America, and he gav# | 
no pause. Every village north of the Mason and Dixon line saw tU 
man and heard his message. Was no hall available? Aery well, I 
walked the streets clanging a bell and announcing his presence, uim 
held forth under the clouds. Was there no one to offer him food? 11 
would go hungry, but remain vocal. Was there no shelter? He won' 
sleep in a barn or field. Was he to be mobbed? He would resist, uni 
with arm broken and head bloody, he would be left for dead, fill 
he would arise, wash away the blood, bandage the arm, and continu 
to bear witness for those in chains. 

He took his message to England, Scotland, and Ireland, and joint 
his pen to his tongue. From 1847 to the end of the Civil War he issn< 
a weekly newspaper, and in 1845 wrote the first version of his aut» 
biography. It was revised and enlarged several times; it was miu» 
times reprinted, and translated into French, German, and Swedhli 
reaching scores of thousands. 

Douglass led in developing political parties devoted to the cans. • 
abolition, thus helping to rescue that movement from the pacifist li 
anarchistic sectarianism of William Lloyd Garrison that, from abm* 
1845 on, hung like an albatross about its neck. He actively parti" 
pated in the illegal underground railway, and was elected preside n 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society in 1847. To Douglass \U 
enemy of slavery in the presidential campaign of 1860 was apparni 
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more so than to many avowed Republicans- and, as he tells us, he 
IIih’w” himself "with firmer faith and more ardent hope than ever 
tH lore” into the effort to elect Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency of 
flic United States. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, Douglass immediately saw 
|| M t Us mission was "the liberation of the slave as well as the salvation 
i 11m Union” He did more than any other single person to develop 
it niiinent for this idea and to make its realization inevitable by get- 
Hug Negro soldiers, including two of his sons, into the Union army, 
iLr, bringing the army into accord with its character as an army of 
lllu lution. This transformation was not easily accomplished and was 
•i automatic. It came as the result of what Douglass aptly termed 
iIn educating tendency of the conflict. It came as a result of great 
jnrv tire, much soul-searching, and the necessities of a peoples war, 

\ I it came only after many setbacks. 

Ilrfore the outbreak of actual hostilities the President in his first 
lit nigural address had expressed his willingness to support a proposed 
iinstitutional amendment (which had passed Congress) to make 
|Mi|>etual the institution of slavery where it already existed. After 
the commencement of hostilities, the Secretary of State was at pains 
inform friendly nations that slavery was in no way involved in the 
millet. The administration pressed plans for the colonization of free 
Neemes, the Union Armies ordered fugitive slaves to return to their 
masters and at times acted as hunters of runaways. Negroes were 
I used admittance into the armed forces, anti-slavery officers were 
, hiiked, transferred, or forced to resign, and the commander of the 
Si my of the Potomac was, in Douglass' words, "more zealous in his 
Hurts to protect slavery than to suppress the rebellion.' 

I despair overwhelmed many friends of freedom and made them in- 
nlfrctive Jeremiahs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's brother, Calvin, wrote 
Lincoln's Secretary of the Treasury: '‘Our government gives 
wards to defeat and shame, and punishes success and honor. Im- 
Imm ifity and treachery are sure of favor; fidelity and energy are 
qually sure of hostility and disgrace.” 

I rederick Douglass was not one of these. Ilis "heart believed while 
it uched and bled.” And it was a reasonable belief, for Douglass knew 
-lie character of each contestant, and knew that the triumph of the 
mtli would mean both the descent of his people into the uttermost 
li pths of night and the death of the first, and at that time the only, 
, public avowedly devoted to the people's advancement. The tri- 
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umph of this republic, on the other hand, would guarantee impoi tuii' 
immediate advances for the Negro, make possible his further pmj 
ress, and also secure the continued life* of the world's leading expnt 
ment in democracy. “We came to the conclusion," said Douglass, “lli 1 
the hour and the man of our redemption had somehow met in ll> 
person of Abraham Lincoln." 

And, as Douglass stated, while one could point to much vacillatin' 
and back-tracking by the Lincoln administration, he could also point 
to considerable progress: the Negro republic of Haiti was recognized 
and her minister duly received in Washington; the law against tin 
foreign slave trade was for the first time vigorously enforced, and - 
convicted foreign slave trader was actually hanged; the internal slav« 
trade and slavery itself were abolished in the District of Columhl.i 
the property of rebels was confiscated; the Army was directed to r< 
ccive and protect fugitive slaves; Negroes were allowed to ent« 
the military service; their pay scale was equalized; a bounty \vn 
given them for volunteering, as it had been given to white men; and 
halfway through the struggle, a policy of emancipation of the slav* 
of rebels was finally adopted. 

In each of these progressive steps Douglass was a leading faclrn 
most notably in the organization of public sentiment for the Emaiu» 
pation Proclamation, and in persuading the government to emplu 
Negro soldiers. He then throw himself with typical vigor into I In 
effort to recruit Negroes and was responsible in great part for m 
rolling the men of the immortal Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Mass.' 
chusetts Volunteers. 

The editorial Douglass wrote for his Rochester newspaper Man li 
2, 1863, titled “Men of color, to arms!” was widely reprinted and w.i 
distributed as a broadside through the country. Its effect was tremcn 
dous in its time, and it retains its spirit and timeliness to this day. 

Said Douglass: “There are weak and cowardly men in all nation*. 
We have them amongst us. They tell you this is the "white man’s wui 
that you "will be no better off after than before the war'; that the gtd 
ting of you into the army is to "sacrifice you on the first opportunih 
Believe them not; cowards themselves, they do not wish to have tlini 
cowardice shamed by your brave example. Leave them to their timid 
ity, or to whatever motive may hold them back.... I urge you to fly In 
arms, and smite with death the power that would bury the govern 
ment and your liberty in the same hopeless grave." Eighty thousand 
Northern Negroes and one hundred and twenty-five thousand Soutli 
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r-m Negroes served as soldiers in Lincoln's army, thirty-seven thou- 
•miI of them dying in action, while another two hundred thousand 
if i \ r<l as laborers for that army—and this force, according to Lincoln, 
*n ml the difference between a Union victory and a Union defeat. 

While not a few of the old-time Abolitionists felt their work was 
4 |mm* with Appomattox, this was not tine of Douglass. He fought like 
• llgcr to make the Negro's freedom real and living by seeming politi- 
mI mid economic guarantees for equality and justice. No one did 

.. than he to get the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 

Amendments added to the Constitution. Stubbornly he fought against 
ilin betrayal of the Reconstruction effort from its genesis under 
lulln.son to its culmination under ITayes, ever repeating that unless 
po ballot-box, the jury-box, and the cartridge-box" were available 

i lie Negro, his freedom and well-being and the freedom and well- 
bling of the nation would suffer. 

* 9 

H has become fashionable in most historical circles to picture 
\ I milium Lincoln as an individual of conservative political views 
j(i mi led into unwilling action by radicals who were supposed to have 
In. n, in the words of Professor Carman, for example, “a constant 
ilium in his flesh." Douglass' opinion in this matter is much closer 
in I he truth when he writes that “viewed from the genuine abolition 
•.Mind, Mr. Lincoln seemed tardy, cold, dull, and indifferent; but 
■ i 1 • is 11 ring him by the sentiment of his country, a sentiment he was 
heiind as a statesman to consult, he was swift, zealous, radical, and 
ill lermined." Lincoln's ideas on the Negro and on slavery, while not 
llir most advanced of his day, were markedly left of center. Indeed, 
il may be remarked that many Americans have yet to reach, on these 
jiirstions, the position attained by Lincoln eighty years ago. Lincoln 
Wmte to a Kentucky friend in 1864: “I arn naturally anti-slavery. If 
• 111 very is not wrong, nothing is wrong. I cannot remember when I did 
ant so think and feel." 

1 a estimating these feelings and Lincoln's actions one must bear in 
mud that at the time of their existence, the institution of slavery was 
I lie greatest single vested interest in the country. And, as becomes 
. 1 . h an interest, it had behind it the support of the dominant elements 
in philosophy, theology, education, politics, and business. Neverthe- 
Ifis, as a young Congressman, Lincoln had repeatedly decried the 
fcutence of slavery and the slave-trade in the nation's capital. His 
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decision that the Mexican War was unjust was based largely on I" 
conviction that a basic cause of that war was the desire to expand ll» 
territorial limits of slavery. 

Lincoln made his feelings on tliis problem crystal-clear in ill 
campaign he conducted in the senatorial race against Stephen ' 
Douglas. At Alton, Ill., Lincoln said; “The real issue in the conli- 
versy—the one pressing upon every mind—is the sentiment on It 
part of one class that looks upon the institution of slavery as a ivrom 
and another class that does not look upon it as a wrong. ... II 
[Douglas] contends that whatever community wants slaves has » 
right to have them. So they have, if it is not wrong. But if it is wronj 
he cannot say they have a right. ... It is the eternal struggle 1» 
tween these two principles—right and wrong—throughout lli 
world. They arc the two principles that have stood face to face ho. 
the beginning of time, and will ever continue to struggle. The our h 
the common right of humanity, and the other the divine right 1 
kings.” 

Lincoln insisted that “as far as may be” slavery should “be treatii 
as a wrong.” To him, “as far as may be” went to the extent of forhlil 
ding slavery’s expansion, and desiring “a policy that looks to a pea< i 
ful end of slavery at some time, as being wrong.” Compromise on It 
idea of preventing slavery’s expansion was to Lincoln unthinkabl 
When, after his election to the presidency, it was suggested to lilt* 
that such a course might prevent or postpone secession and w.ii 
Lincoln’s reply was an unconditional “No.” 

The party that elected Lincoln was an exceedingly heterogenooi 
one, made up of Frec-Soil Democrats, anti-slavery Wliigs, Abolitloi 
Lsts, conservative Unionists, protective-tariff fanciers, and bon I* 
state anlislavery men. In the light of tliis fact, and the sizable minorII 
in the North who opposed his election, and the active treason presi m 
in every department of government (which bad resulted in strippli 
northern mints of cash, northern armories of arms, the resignation ■ 
one-third the Regular Army officers, and the dispatching of the Niu 
to the four comers of the earth), the effort to suppress a counter-mu 
lution of the magnitude engineered by the slave-drivers is seen in II 
colossal proportions. 

Lincoln’s unswerving faith in its outcome derived from two sourn > 
his belief in the basiepatriotism and integrity of the people of ll> 
Union, and his conviction—historically accurate—that, as he tol 
Congress July 4, 1861, “It may well be questioned whether then - 1 
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..lay a majority of the legally qualified voters of any state except 
limps South Carolina in favor of disunion. There is much reason to 
1 1 eve that the Union men arc the majority in many, if not in every 
lin one, of the so-called seceded states.” 

i .mcoln envisioned the Civil War as “essentially a people’s contest.” 
fi described it thus: 

• >u the side of the Union it is a struggle for maintaining in the 
•i Id that form and substance of government whose leading object 
In elevate the condition of men—to lift artificial weights from all 
.filers; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all 

• unfettered start, and a fair chance in the race of life.” And since 
hi war’s political nature was of this progressive character its conduct 

ulted, as already shown, in great and tangible democratic ad- 
mens. 

I lie man ultimately responsible for these advances was Abraham 
.. Certainly he was subjected to tremendous pressure to bring 

• mi about, but lie was also subjected to tremendous pressure to ob- 
... i them. His was the act of execution, and study of his career and 

lillosophy will lead one to the conclusion that the common picture 
mied by some historians of a reluctant President acquiescing in 
Tussive measures is false. It should be replaced by one showing 
H ulistic President, anxious for the enactment of such measures, 
i |y waiting for what he considered the most effective moment to 

• rumplish them. 

I his is notably true of the Emancipation Proclamation, which is 
n usionally dismissed as unimportant in ascertaining the motives 
...I policy of the President or of the battle he was leading because it 
ullud from military necessity. This fact is, on the contrary, the 
1 nest indication of the war’s character and of the President’s social 
•lillosophy. A nation’s wars epitomize its politics, and the necessities 
i such wars are precisely those which result from their origins, 
•iir.es, and motives. 

lo indicate something of the pressure Lincoln was defying in his 
'.lie toward making the Civil War an openly anti-slavery struggle, 
hi may observe that the Illinois State Legislature greeted the Eman- 
riiion Proclamation by a resolution on Jan. 7, 1863, in which the 
• mbly “denounced” it and prophesied that “the civilized world 
Oil denounce [it] as an uneffaceablc disgrace to the American pco- 

NlitiUarly, Lincoln’s stand on Reconstruction, while not as thorough- 
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going, at the moment, as that of Wendell Phillips and Thaddnu I 
Stevens, was certainly not to be compared with the measures oi n 1 
toration that finally were consummated under Hayes. 

Let it be remembered that the martyr s last public address, <« 
livered April 11, 1865, contained a plea for conferring the rigid !• 
vote in the South “on the very intelligent [Negroes], and on thou 
who serve our cause as soldiers,” and that it commended the origin i 
Louisiana Reconstruction government because it had “adopted a l'i • 
State constitution, giving the benefit of public schools equally to bln. 1 
and white, and empowering the legislature to confer the elective linn 
chise upon the colored man.” When one compares this last speech 
Lincoln with his first inaugural address only four years earlier, lu 
becomes aware of the acute wisdom of Frederick Douglass rernn.k 
about “the educating tendency of the conflict.’ 

This is speed in progress that even our world, which has movnU 
from Munich to Teheran in less than a decade, may admire. And llii 
stories of Frederick Douglass and Abraham Lincoln, whose statu u 
grew as the peril rose, whose belief in tire people became more Unit 
as their trials mounted, are sources of strength for us now as we pr« 
pare to storm the gates of liell and consign to its proprietor for pci 
manent incarceration those who would deny to the masses tin'll 
heritage of decency, security, and creative living. 


Marx and Engels on the Civil War 


\ i,|.;VIEWER, WRITING IN A JOURNAL FOR PROFESSIONAL HISTORIANS, 

(ftrio York History , January, 1938), said of The Civil War in the 
ihulccl Stales** by Marx and Engels: “As one reads, one frequently 
Kgets that the opinions are those of a contemporary writer formed 
■mediately after the fact, because they are, without exception, find- 
lMf(s which were confirmed by political scientists of the following fifty 
ifcrs” 

This same note of amazement at the accurate analysis or a current 
»nl characterized the comments of almost all reviewers. (An ex- 
, |>| jon was the New Republic , where Louis Hacker decided that 
Marx was misled, of course. . . . ) Thus, Ilerschel Brickell admitted 
that, in the matter at hand, Marx and Engels “were extraordinarily 
f| K htand the American Political Science Review likewise felt they 
•mi l to be “given due credit for their anticipation of the findings o 
.i.r writers, though it held that “their comments can scarcely add 
invthing to the detailed studies” of people like Beard and Cole, writ¬ 
ing with the advantage of a perspective of sixty years. 

Assume for a moment that the comments of Marx and Engels, made 
11 Europe while the conflict was raging, and written in the form of 
nows paper articles (for the New York Tribune and the Vienna Presse) 
ml personal letters (in the midst of many other labors) did nothing. 

.o’ than anticipate the findings contained in monographs by the 

.. advanced American historians for the "following fifty years. Is 

Hu! itself not a striking phenomenon? But this fact was merely re- 
C#ed by the reviewers; it was not explained and analyzed. Let us, 
ilniii, observe where Marx and Engels anticipated the findings of 
/American historiography concerning the Civil War, and where they 
„ Heated trails still only partially explored. 

• Published in New Masses , July 30, 1946. 

•• International Publishers, N.Y. 
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The fact that the slogan “States* Rights was but a pretext a pi< I 
tified rationalization for the onset of the Civil War, was immediate!) 
evident to Marx and Engels, though for a generation after the even! 
it was still being taught in American schools as a basic cause of lIn 
struggle. They correctly characterized the cry that the contest win 
one over tariffs as poppycock and demonstrated this by facts (seer, 
sion allowed the institution of a high tariff; it could not be provoknl 
by what did not exist), though this, too, was not commonly taughl 
until the twentieth century. 

They showed that working-class opposition to the Confederacy In 
England and France (opposition which they helped nurture), plus tin 
investments of those countries in the United States and the impoi 
tance of Northern wheat to them, were decisive in preventing outright 
intervention on the side of the Bourbons by Palmerston and Napoleon 
the Little, long before Adarns, Schmidt and Owsley published their 
studies on these subjects. 

AcMarx and Engels insisted upon the basic importance of the slavn 
system in creating the war, pointed out the aggressiveness of 11' 11 
slaveholders, and demonstrated the significance of the alliance be 
tween the agricultural Northwest and the industrial East hall A 
century before the writings of Turner, Beard and Cole. Some of thesr 
findings are still withheld from American students. 

Because of their grasp of the fundamentally progressive and jnsi 
character of the war, Marx and Engels had not the slightest hesitancy 
in aligning themselves with the North. Neither was unaware of lb 
corruption and vacillation that plagued the Norths prosecution n! 
the war, but, as Marx said, “The manner in which the North wage* 
war is only to be expected from a bourgeois republic, where train I 
has so long reigned supreme.” Nevertheless, the fact remained that 
“the highest form of popular self-government till now realized is gh 
mg battle to the meanest and most shameless form of man s enslaving 
recorded in the annals of history. In such a battle, Marx had hatreu 
for those who actively sided with the slavemasters, and contempt Ini 
those super-leftists who, emphasizing the corruption and fraud in tho 
North, affected neutrality and so aided the Bourbons. 

He saw, too, that this progressive core would force the North finalh 
to “make war seriously, adopt revolutionary methods and throw oyn 
the domination of the border slave statesmen.” It was in connection 
with this that Marx and Engels stressed the importance of the Negro 
people in the battle, and wrote, with a deep insight only now begin 
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•mg to penetrate a limited sector of our historical writing, that “A 
tingle Negro regiment would have a remarkable effect on Southern 
tmi vcs.” Marx knew that die “decisive slogan [was] the emancipation 
I (he slaves' (emphasis in original). 

I n still another basic aspect of the Civil War, Marx’s leads are only 
now' beginning to gain detailed exploration in historical writing. This 
In his insistence on the oligarchic, non-popular character of the Con- 
1 loracy. It must be remembered diat die European military pro¬ 
lusion was agreed that the Confederacy, with its great population, 
nnrmous area and tremendous scacoast, would never be defeated by 
llii' North (this was another reason for the failure of England and 
i hi nee to intervene—why do so when Secessia could not lose?). In- 
livd, even Engels, a military expert, seriously doubted the outcome, 

• m I as late as September, 1862, asked Marx, “Do you still believe that 
I In* gentlemen in the North will crush the ‘rebellion*?” 

Marx said he “would wager his head” on that belief. It was based, 
hr said, not only on the Norths supremacy in resources and men (for 
fills alone need not be decisive—witness America vs. England, 
Holland vs. Spain), but also on the fact that the South u>as not in 
-i hellion , but that rather an oligarchy of some 300,000 slaveholders 

• HI engineered a counter-revolutionary coup d'etat . 

Marx examined the process of secession in detail (with, on the 
whole, great accuracy) and showed that it was done against the will 
»l the majority of Southern whites. And he pointed out that, in ad- 
lihon, the master class was directly endangered by its slave popula- 
11 . hi. He knew that the setting up of the Confederacy was “not merely 

question of seceding from the North, but of consolidating and in- 
•i iisitying the oligarchy ... in the South.” Marx, therefore, paid 
juiticular attention to the unrest of American slaves (tins, with the 
movements of Russian serfs, were “the biggest things that are happen¬ 
ing in die world,” he wrote), to desertion amongst Confederate troops, 
In ilie almost total absence of Southern guerrilla warfare against the 
North, to its existence against the Confederate army, and to internal 

• |iiabbles amongst the distraught rulers themselves. The emphasis on 
llirse developments is now appearing (and much remains to be done) 
mi the writings (published and unpublished) of Laura White, Georgia 
I,. Tatum, Olive Stone, Herbert Aptheker, Albert Moore, Charles 
W<\sley, John K. Betters worth, Harvey Wish, Roger W. Shugg, W. E. 
It Du Bois, Bell Wiley and others, but the penetration of these find- 
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mgs into the textbooks and the teaching in our schools and universitli 

has hardlv begun. . 

While the volume we are examining contains hut a tew letters 1 row I 
Marx and Engels following the Civil War, these again show profound I 
understanding, and read like summations of the latest and best n I 
searches into the period. Thus, by June, 1865, Marx writes, Johnson 
policy disquiets me . . . vacillating and weak in substance” anti l» I 
July, Engels states in reply: "I, too, like Mr. Johnson’s policy less m I 
loss. His hatred of the Negroes comes out more and more violentl I 
while as against the old lords of the South he lets all power go onl ■ I 
Iris hands . . . all the old villains of secession will be sitting in (lun I 
gress. Without colored suffrage nothing whatever can be done tin i 
and Johnson leaves it to the vanquished, the ex-slaveholders, to dtvMi I 
upon this matter. ...” 

The political insight of Marx and Engels canned over, of course, l<< I 
to the military sphere, for war and politics are inextricable. II" I 
knew that the professional officers (the minority, that is, who did "• j 
embrace treason) felt that the war must above all he kept free h"i 
revolutionary tendencies affecting matters ot principle, and 11' 
therefore, they—particularly as personified by McClellan— wouhll 
prefer cumbersome “Anaconda” plans involving long sieges, intcimi | 
nablc preparatory movements and—intensive inactivity! Beali/m I 
the nature of the war, the characters of the states opposing each oil" . 
and the predilection of the masses, Marx and Engels favored a darlni 
assault into the heart of the Confederacy aimed at Georgia (“key ' I 
Secessia,” as they called it) two fuff years before events forced ll> 
tactic upon the Union high command. 

We come to the question I raised in the beginning—why is it IM 
Maix and Engels were so “extraordinarily right,” why is it that 11" H 
findings were “without exception . . . confirmed by political scl< ■ 
tists of the following fifty years, and, as has been shown, are M"l 
being confirmed? 

The answer contains the ultimate meaning of this volume, and I Ml 
is why none was offered by the reviewers already cited. Marx lud 
Engels brought into the analysis of the present their historical mal. • 

I ism_their theory of the fundamental significance of the forces i{ 

production in explaining human events, and the shapmg of tin**# 
events in the cauldron of the class straggle. Examining the conen 
facts of the time in the light of these basic postulates led Marx md 
Engels to cut through the superficial and extraneous, the pretexts aid 
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i halizations, into the roots of the question. Knowing that, in a socio- 
'inomic sense, the forces of production and the class content and 
lii’iiment of society were dominant and crucial, they examined these 
■l». noinena in particular, and thus arrived at interpretations of the 

• ill, national and international scenes whose validity has been de- 
IKltlNtrated by past and current historical literature. 

I his book is one more evidence of the scientific nature of Marxism, 

• it passes the ultimate test of science—accuracy of prediction, and 

• -Milicance for the future. While there still does not exist a thorough 
" ntific treatment of the American Civil War it is a fact that he who 
till mtline the most noteworthy advances made by American historic 
i iphy (not the Bourbon apologetics of Craven, Randall et. al.) 

rug the past three generations in its investigation of aspects of the 

• iii will have simultaneously outlined The Civil War in the United 
\htfrs by Marx and Engels! 










Historical Notes on the Negro 
in Mississippi* 


To THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

In your editorial of July 4, 1946, “Bilbo Wins Again” occurs the 
sertion, “For the first time in the history of the state (Mississippi 
Negroes went to the polls and voted.” 

Tliis is quite inaccurate. During the post-Civil War general mi 
when the South had democratic governments, Negroes formed an 
important part of the electorate of Mississippi, and voted as Repul 
licans, Democrats, Independents, Greenbackers, and Populists, ’ll 
Constitutional Convention of 1868 was held as the result of 50,011 
affirmative votes from Negroes and about 25,000 from whites. In tUl 
convention, out of 100 delegates, there were 16 Negroes, 33 nail 
white Republicans, 18 non-native white Republicans, and 29 Cons< n 
ative Democrats. The next year Mississippi had 180,000 registn. 
voters, of whom some 100,000 were Negro (10,000 being Democr iU 
and the remainder white (of whom about 20,000 were Republican 
in close accord with the over-all Negro-white distribution of pop' 
lation. 

As one would expect from these facts, there were many Missis,sip| 
Negroes who held high office. In 1870, out of 107 members of the Sli»' 
House of Representatives, 30 were Negroes, and out of 33 Stnl 
Senators, 5 were Negroes. Again, in the 1874 Legislature, there \vi » 
55 Negro Representatives (including 2 Democrats) and 9 Senators, A 
that election Negroes were returned to the offices of Lieutenants in 
ernor and Superintendent of Education, while the House selectnI 
Negro as Speaker. 

Many local offices were filled—and capably filled—by eleeli 

* Published in the N.Y. Herald Tribune, July 14, 1946. 
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«p' 06 S. Thus twelve counties had Negro sheriffs, many of the city 
HMinicIls contained Negroes, and the City of Natchez had a Negro 
Inyof, Robert II. Wood. 

in addition, the highest offices available to any state were, at times, 
•ll< red by Mississippi to Negroes. Thus John R. Lynch, who had, in 
ll/.*, been Speaker of the Plouse, vServed in the Foiiy-third, Forty- 

..(It and Forty-seventh Congresses. And, of course, Hiram Revels, 

vlttt had been a member of the Natchez City Council, as well as a 

• *tr Senator, was a United States Senator, as was Blanche K. Bruce. 
I lie litter, incidentally, was seriously considered by President Gar- 
HrM l or a Cabinet position and was appointed Register of the United 
Alitrs Treasury. 

Negroes continued to vote and hold office even after the Ku-Klux 
Mm slaughters of 1874-76 and the withdrawal of all Federal support 
" ilie maintenance of at least the appearance of democratic govem- 

• ni Throughout the 1880 s there were Negro members of the State 
llimse of Representatives, and, up to 1886, of the Senate. Indeed, in 

there were six Negroes in the House, and though the disfran- 
• mg constitution which serves as the bulwark behind the tyranny 
Hflmsc fitting representatives arc men like Bilbo, Eastland and Rankin 

• H. adopted that year, the Negro persisted in his heroic efforts to re- 

• tin his rights as an American, and as late as 1899 there was a Negro 
pnresentative in the Mississippi Legislature. 

I have gone to some length in this letter because it is important to 
U prl the myth that the present shameful and vicious oligarchies of 
l||n South, whose poison affects all Americans, of all colors and all 
rams, have been in undisputed and unbroken control throughout 
Mjtory. 

\ nigricans should know that for an entire generation the rule of 
m «'(l, racism and vested propertied interests was successfully chal- 
l»'tiyrd, despite fraud, intimidation and mass murder, right in Mis- 
appi itself. This knowledge will gird us in the present struggle for 

hmlom. 











American Imperialism and 
White Chauvinism* 


The united press reported on December 20, 1949, that sena h-« 
John J. Sparkman, an Alabama Democrat, "clashed with Dr. Dorotfo 
B. Ferebee, president of the National Council of Negro Women, ov» • 
whether civil rights legislation would improve the economic lot ol 
Negroes/’ 

The honorable Democrat was of the opinion that the enactment »»l 
a fair employment practices law might actually do a lot of hanii 
and that the area of civil rights was more amenable to moral suasion i 
than to legislation. There are many people very much more wr II 
meaning than Mr. Trumans Alabama friend who are confused I 
this type of argument. 

The argument and the confusion are of long standing. Thus, in on» 
of the earliest cases—Plessy vs. Ferguson—a Negros challengr "i| 
Jimcrow legislation was rejected in 1896 on an argument identic 
with that advanced by Senator Sparkman. The Negro challenged, 
the basis of the Fourteenth Amendment, the constitutionality ol 
Louisiana law providing for segregation aboard trains. But die % 
preme Court rejected bis pica, asserting that civil rights could im 
be legislated but required, rather, a long process of education. 

There is an interesting inconsistency in the reasoning of the Sw 
preme Court and of Senator Sparkman. This inconsistency may U 
brought out in tlie form of a question, namely: if laws are ineffectn I 
against Jimcrow, why are laws needed for Jimcrow? 

Most people seem to have the impression that segregation and di 
crimination suddenly make their appearance in a brutal and nab I 
form below the Mason and Dixon line very much like the warnm 


* Published in Jewish Life , July, 1950. 
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• idicr—as something natural and inevitable. The truth, however, 

<(iiite otherwise. 

1 1 incrow is man-made; ruling class-made, to be exact. And it rests 
l'<.ii ruling class law; it is imbedded within the governmental ap- 
pfatus. The ruling class does and will fight against the repeal of 
HflKTOw laws and the enactment of civil rights legislation because 
knows that segregation and discrimination, that white chauvinism, 
nnc of its most potent weapons for maintaining imperialism. 
Indeed, American imperialism and white chauvinism are blood re- 
1 lllons. American imperialism breeds and needs white chauvinism. 

I would like, in this paper, to sketch briefly the historical evidence 
I lliis integral connection. We have said that Jimcrow rests upon 
•nling class law. It does, and fairly recent law, at that. Laws providing 
•i discrimination and segregation and for disfranchisement make 
modern appearance from the late 1880’s to the early 1900’s. 

I.rt us indicate the facts concerning this with a few examples. The 
qiproximate time range of modern Jimcrow laws may be seen in 
ifliil Mississippi’s statutes stem from an enactment of 1888 (this ap- 
allnd to the living; in 1890, Jackson, Mississippi made it complete 
•\ | m icrowing the dead—i.e., requiring white and Negro cemeteries). 
Idle those of North Carolina stem from an enactment of 1899. Dis- 
ffiiuliisement, a more complicated process, was accomplished— 
It* r lierce opposition from many whites as well as Negroes—by new 
t institutions adopted as follows: Mississippi, 1890; South Carolina, 

' >; Louisiana, 1898; North Carolina, 1901; Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 
iJoi; Georgia, 1908; Oklahoma, 1910. 
i )uo may observe immediately that these laws and constitutional 
n m (ments appear with the burgeoning of American monopoly capi- 
dhm, with the appearance of American imperialism. This relation- 
dill) is not simply one of time; it is one of cause and effect. 

Much has been written about the development of monopoly eapi- 
■tarn in this post-Civil War generation. There is a mountain of liter- 
«.iic on the Rockefellers, Hills, Harrimans, Camegics, Armours, 
Urtveineyers and Morgans who make their debuts during this era, 
nidi competition, perfect their monopolies and start—especially 
•ill the Spanish-American War, 1898-99—their careers as intema- 
llnnnl tycoons. 

hut just as the enslavement of millions of Negro workers here for 
hundreds of years is neglected in historical literature as a key explana¬ 
tion for the speed and magnitude of the development of American 
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capitalism, so the conquest of the South and the forcible repression 
of the Negro people is neglected in the literature on the rise of Am v\ I j 
can imperialism. The fact of the matter, however, is that when An h i \ 
can monopoly capitalism turned its attention seriously to oversrm 
investments and to the appropriation of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Culm I 
and the Philippines, it simultaneously turned its attention serioimlvl 
to investments in the South and to the establishment of terrorist doitil 
nation of the Southern masses and especially of the Negro people 
just as the former activity produced the most rabid type of jingoism j 
so the latter, basing itself on the racism derived from slavery, pin 
duccd the most virulent form of white chauvinism. Just as the form* • 
resulted in the imposition, by law, of second-class citizenship upM 
the people of the new colonies, so the latter had the same result l<" 
the masses of the so-called New South and especially for the Nejpnl 
people. 

Contemporaries, especially among Negro leaders like Dr. W. E. I» I 
Du Bois and William Monroe Trotter, pointed out the connecting 
between American aggression overseas and the mounting ten m 
against the Negro people. Others observed this, too. Thus, Scnutnil | 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, one of the very few Republicd 
leaders to oppose imperialism, pointed out that the ideological jui.n 
fication for the subjugation of the people of Cuba, Hawaii, Pueilij 
Rico and the Philippines was identical with that hitherto offered InPj 
Bourbon Democrats on the Negro question. Moorfield Storey, (lit 
tinguished Boston attorney and later the first president of the N«i 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, was • 
leader in the anti-imperialist movement. In 1905, while reasserting till 
conviction “that our Philippine policy is wrong,” Storey added, “I M 
that it is also responsible for the reaction at home against the Nt* 
groes .” 

At the same period the Bourbon Senator Tillman of South Carol ini 
remarked: “Republican leaders do not longer dare to call into qu< * 
tion the justice or the necessity of limiting Negro suffrage in ll>( 
South.” And again, on the floor of die Senate: “I want to call ymi 
attention to the remarkable change that has come over the spiril 
the dream of the Republicans. Your slogans of the past—brotherlitM.il 
of man and fatherhood of God—have gone glimmering down (In 
ages. The brotherhood of man exists no longer.” 

It is pertinent to observe that the treaty annexing the Philippine 
would certainly have failed of ratification by the Senate had then. ’ 
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»hU*d a coalition on this question between the Republicans and die 
nr bon Democrats. 

|lv the late 1880's diere was in full swing in the South what its 
« 11 ) lo called “The Great Barbecue,” by which they meant die in- 
«ilon of their land by Northern capital. In 1880 the South produced 
10,000 tons of pig iron; by 1890 Uiis was quadrupled. In the same 
■ i < le the quantity of timber taken from Southern forests more than 
i m ihled and there ensued an enormous expansion in the furniture 
. In ;tiy. From 1880 to 1900 die number of textile mills in the South 
Ipj rased three and a half times, the number of spindles over seven 
K§s, and by 1915 there were more cotton textile mills in die South 
. in in the rest of the country. Bituminous coal production in the 
Midi leaped from six million in 1880 to 52 million tons in 1900. Odier 
*iIn.siries, like tobacco and railroads, grew correspondingly. 

«Consolidation came with growth, a fact which may be indicated by 
iitfoning the appearance in the 1890’s of such giant corporations 
i lie American Tobacco Company and the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
.ih oad Company. While much of the early capital for this expansion 
•i*i local, as the movement continued a greater and greater pro- 
iii I ion of the capital investments came from great Northern monopo- 
•) Thus, by 1900, while half a billion dollars were invested abroad, 

• billion dollars had been invested in Southern manufacturing. By 
mu, J. P. Morgan & Co. controlled the Baltimore & Ohio, the South- 
iii and die Central of Georgia, and by 1907 the recently formed 
Sited States Steel Corporation (also dominated by Morgan) had 
i«.nibed the tremendous properties of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
Mil Railroad trust centered in the Birmingham-Chattanooga area. 

Monopoly capitalism has fastened itself nowhere and upon no peo- 
■\r without a struggle. This is as true of the Southern people in gen- 
mI and the Negro people in particular as of any other people in the 
hi Id. Here we shall barely indicate the facts in connection with this 

• lance. 

Il is very widely assumed that with die crushing of Reconstruction 
ill in the 1870's the Negro people lost all political effectiveness and 
.i|»ly lay down, not to get up again until, perhaps, the Niagara 
fcvement of the first decade of the twentieth century. This is non- 
•i.i»m\ The 1880's and 1890's were years of fierce struggles, of some 
i ible, diough temporary successes, and of the most brutal and vio- 
mi suppression comparable to that practiced upon the Filipino pco- 
■x by the same imperialism during the same general period. 
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During the post-Reconstruction period—that is, from 1877 to MHH 
—there were 11 Negroes elected to Congress. They were: from Ml 
sissippi, Blanche K. Bruce and John R. Lynch; from South Carolinn 
Richard H. Cain, James H. Rainey, Robert Smalls, Thomas E. Mill* • 
and George W. Murray; from North Carolina, James E. OH am 
Henry P. Cheatham and George H. White; from Virginia, John M 
Langston. 

Negroes sat in the House and the Senate of all Southern legislu 
tares throughout the 1880’s and 1890’s. The facts for Mississippi inn 
be presented as typical of the situation: the legislature of that stale u 
1878 contained seven Negroes; in 1880, eight; in 1882,11; in 1884, lo 
in 1886, seven; in 1888, seven; in 1890, six and even that of 1899 sill 
had one Negro member. Dozens of Southern cities had Negroes up 
pointed and elected officers on all levels of administrative respond 
bilities; cities like Danville, Virginia, Jackson, Mississippi, and YVll 
mington. North Carolina, had anti-Bourbon administratons, unilln 
Negroes and whites, in the 1880 s and 1890’s. Indeed, only terrihk 
massacres in 1888 and 1898, engineered by the bosses, overthrew ll»» 
govermnents in those three cities. 

The great Populist third party anti-monopoly movement of (In 
1890’s captured several Southern state governments and seriomb 
challenged the rule of the oligarchy throughout the South. On lb 
executive committees of this People’s Party everywhere in the Soul! 
when it was vigorous in the early 1890’s, were Negroes together will 
whites, officials elected on this ticket in the South were Negroes n 
well as whites, and over a million Negroes (including 300,000 women 
were members of the Colored Farmers’ Alliance, one of the innin 
mass bases of that Populist movement. 

To conquer this South and to smash the rising unity of Negro an* 
white and to re-subject the Negro people to special oppression 
American imperialism turned to the weapons of fraud, terror an* 
white chauvinism. When these three instruments succeeded in smash 
ing opposition, it was that imperialism which saw to it that the law 
codifying and sustaining white chauvinism, to which reference I'm 
already been made, were passed. 

The brutality of this imperialism was complete everywhere. It m • 
H. O. Havemever, of the Sugar Tnist, who told the Federal Industrlu 
Commission in 1899: ‘1 do not care two cents for your ethics. I don 
know enough of them to apply them ... As a business proposition 
it is right to get all out of a business that you possibly can.” 
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It was a leading Republican newspaper, the San Francisco Argo- 
m/, which said in January 1899: “The Anglo-Saxon methods of war- 
iiiir do not appeal to the Malay (Le., the Filipino). In pursuance of 
• imperialistic plans, it would be well to hire some of the insurgent 
(On i tenants to betray Aguinaldo and other chieftains into our 
•“lobes. A little bribery, a little treachery and a little ambuscading, 
'"• vve could trap Aguinaldo and his chieftains. Then, instead of put- 
Hng I hem to death in the ordinary way, it might be well to torture 
'•i* in. The Spaniards have left behind them some means to that end 
•• ilie dungeons in Manila. The rack, the thumbscrew, the trial by fire, 
1 <■ trial by molten lead, boiling insurgents alive, crushing their bones 
•i Ingenious mechanisms of torture—these are some of the methods 
•'il would impress the Malay mind. It would show them that we are 
'• earnest. . . . This may seem to some of the more sentimental of 
mi readers like grim jesting. It is not. It is grim earnest.” 

1 " June 1894, the Nation reported the Right Reverend Hugh Miller 

• "»mpson. Bishop of Mississippi, as justifying lynching because 
iIm* laws are slow and the jails are full.” In November 1898, Colonel 

M. Waddell said in North Carolina, according to the Raleigh News 
♦Mi/ Observer, that “we are resolved” to win the elections in Wilming- 
iiui, “if we have to choke the current of Cape Fear with carcasses. 

I lu* lime for smooth words has gone by, the extremist limit of for- 

• n ance has been reached.” Five days later the colonel led an armed 

•• against the Negro-white administration of Wilmington, slaugh- 
i» d scores, and announced himself the new mayor, and the federal 
■fyemment gave silent assent. 

In 1900 the San Francisco Argonaut said: “We do not want the 
*1 11 >inos. We want the Philippines. The islands are enormously rich, 
(ml, unfortunately, they are infested by Filipinos. There are many 
mII ions there, and it is to be feared their extinction will be slow.” 
i» ii same year Senator Tillman of South Carolina announced on 
lin floor of the United States Senate: “We took the government 
Wfuy. We stulfed the ballot boxes. We shot Negroes! We are not 

• mined of it.” 

\ncl the respectable Republican papers of the North—the organs 
•I monopoly capitalism, of that which had usurped the South and that 
•i which the Tillmans worked—nodded approval. Thus, in 1898, the 
hiladelphia Record said: “We have evidently just begun the task of 
\mericanizing the African” and the Providence, Rhode Island 
'nrnal editorialized that same year, that perhaps the Negro “could 
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be made a more orderly citizen if there were restored something llltfl 
the old interest taken by the masters and mistresses in the Negro I " i * * 
and girls around them.” 

The Negro “boys” and “girls” were made “orderly citizens um| 

*Americanized” in the inimitable manner of American imperially 
That is, from 1889 through 1901 there were 1,955 recorded* lynching 
or an average of 165 lynchings per year for 12 years. That is, in I In 
dozen years of the rise of American imperialism occurred 42 per chhI 
of all recorded lynchings from 1882 through 1947. 

To back up the fraud, terror and laws went the evolving of a mini 
cm “scientific” white chauvinism. The writings of Herbert Spencer lH 
sociology, Madison Grant in anthropology, William A. Dunning > 
history, William McDougall and the whole paraphernalia and <ni 
ruption of so-called intelligence tests in psychology, the distortions - 
Darwinism, bolstered this chauvinism. 

To give an idea of what this meant I shall quote simply the woi V « 1 
an anatomist, R. B. Bean of Johns Hopkins University. In 1906, Ik.» 
published in the very widely circulated popular magazine, Centui 
a study of “The Negro Brain” Here were his conclusions—and tin 
were broadcast by the general press: The Causasian and the N<yi 

are fundamentally opposite extremes in evolution . . . it is uselcs* H 

try to elevate the*Negro by education or otherwise, except in the «h 
rection of his natural endowments. . . . Let them win their reward 
by diligent service.” When, three years later, Franklin P. Mall, I »• 
fessor of Anatomy at Johns Hopkins and founder of the AmcdnHj 
Journal of Anatomy , proved Bean's work to be fraudulent and U{ 
conclusions nonsensical, his—Mali's—report appeared only in tM 
American Journal of Anatomy . It did not reach the audience whit II 
had been exposed to Bean s vicious lies. 

Even the organized labor movement showed the effect of ihi' 
chauvinism. Thus, the A.F. of L. which had had a rather good ri (<>i 
on the Negro question in the later '80's and in the early 90 s, began i { 
adopt itself more and more to a Jimcrow pattern by the end of IM 
century. By 1900, its craft base, and general opportunism wn| 

* The count comes from Tuskegee Institute and undoubtedly is a rminnum 
The Mississippi white historian Vernon L. Wharton, writing of the post-Cml V 1 
generation, states: “It is impossible to make any estimate of the number <>! I«l 
dividual Negroes lynched or murdered by whites during the period. Such mnll* I 
attracted httle or no attention in the press/' 
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rtinvliere reflected more tellingly than in its crass white supremacist 
Mart ices. 

\V<* conclude, then, by declaring that modern white chauvinism is 
fciuiically connected, from its origin, with American imperialism. 
|Ai|irrialism refurbished the racism of slavery and used this white 
Qmivpism to help it succeed in the conquest of the South and the 
ul>|ngation of the Negro people, This chauvinism is integrally re- 
pkd to the jingoism of imperialism wliich appeared most virulently 

* iIn* same time. 

lu the United States, the historical evidence demonstrates that 
bun ican imperialism, basing itself upon the white supremacy of 
BiVory, developed and nurtured white chauvinism as its ideological 

• Hi vlion and bulwark. 


IWO hooks by C. Vann Woodward add very much to the factual 
ubstantiation of the thesis advanced in this essay ; Origins of the 
Nrw South, 1877-1913 ( Louisiana State University Press , Baton 
Hvuge, 1951); and The Strange Career of Jim Crow (Oxford Univer - 
'v Vress , N.Y., 1955). Also relevant is Rayford W. Logans The Negro 

• American Life and Thought: The Nadir, 1877-1901 ( The Dial 
v nss,N.Y.,1954). 









The Washington-Du Bois 
Conference of 1904* 


On OCTOBER 28,1903, mr. booker t. Washington wrote from tu**i 
gee to Bishop Grant of the African Methodist Episcopal Chinch i* 
Indianapolis: “I very much hope that you will feel it to be your cl nil 
to throw aside all other engagements for the purpose of attending th| 
meeting, which, I believe, is going to be the most important, sciimi 
and far-reaching in the history of our people/' * 1 

One might expect that a conference thus characterized by M 
Washington would find reference in available histories of the Amni 
can Negro, or, certainly, in such a work as the recent biograph)' d 
Washington by Basil Mathews, but this is not the case. A very bill 
note on the event occurs in Dr. Du Bois’ autobiography; otherwise I 
seems to have gone unrecorded in secondary works. A partial explmn 
tion appears in die above-cited letter where die point is made tin 
“the fact that there is to be such a meeting . . . [is to be] kept a I mi 
lutely from die public for the present/' 2 

This gathering constituted the climax of an effort of several yeui| 
emanating largely from the Tnskegee forces, to accomplish soih 
sort of rapprochement between die Washington and anti-Waslnn| 
ton forces in die ranks of Negro leadership. 

* Published in Science 6- Society, Fall, 1949. 

1 Copy of letter sent to Dr. Du Bois and now in Du Bois’ personal collection i 
letters. The present writer is editing the letters of Dr. Du Bois and his i»»ij 
spondence is used and quoted with his permission. Opinions and interpret! In 
are mine, and all responsibility for errors or misstatements falls upon me nl • 
All letters quoted in this paper are from this collection. 

2 Basil Mathews, Booker T. Washington (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); W. V 

Dn Bois, Dusk of Dawn (New York, 1940), p. 77. A brief contemporary .. 

of this meeting, by Du Bois, is in The Voice of the jNegro (Atlanta), Jan. .11 HI 
III, p. 45. 
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I li<‘ Tuskegee policy of conciliation and acquiescence was never 

II 'piously or wholeheartedly accepted by the mass of the Negro 
Mimminity. This was true although most organs of communication, 
h'l'io as well as white, attempted to convey the opposite impression, 
»v I ho end of the nineteenth century it became clear that the most 

"pirnt, if not the most consistent, opposition voice belonged to the 
‘"'g scholar then working at Atlanta University, Dr. W. E. B. Du 

l ious efforts at least to neutralize this individual seem to have 
D'H in 1900. Early that year a vacancy appeared in the position of 
•I" l intendent of Negro schools of the District of Columbia. The 

• f i lot Commissioners turned, very naturally, to Mr. Washington 
H id vice since he was the unofficial dispenser of governmental pat- 

for the Negro people. On March II, 1900, Mr. Washington 
fflilr Dr. Du Bois in a “strictly private" letter that he “had recom- 
HHided you as strongly as I could/ The appointment, however, was 
it made. 3 

I ho next year Dr. Du Bois, while attending a conference at Hamp- 
m Institute in Virginia, was approached by Walter Hines Page, edi- 
°l die Atlantic Monthly and of WorlcFs Work (and co-founder of 
Hbleday & Page, who published Washington's autobiography in 
Uirli 1901), William McVickar, Episcopal Bishop of Rhode Island, 
"I Dr. Frissel, the Institute's principal. These men asked whether 
would be interested in editing a national magazine with head- 
Mliicrs at Hampton. When Dr. Du Bois was given to understand 
Wt I ho editorial line of tins journal was to be determined by Tuske- 
•*nd not by himself, he declined the offer. 4 
Iti 1902 Dr. Du Bois received several invitations to leave Atlanta 
I loach at Tuskegee with a substantial increase in his salary. He 
>n urged to undertake this change by some of the wealthiest back- 
19 of Mr. Washington's industrial training school, including the 
fccier, Jacob Schiff, and the president of the Long Island Rail- 
*<l. William II. Baldwin, Jr.—the latter a member of Tuskegee's 
Mnmittce on Investment of Endowment Fund, along with Messrs. 

Hfifihington to Du Bois, New York, March 11, 1900. In conversation with 
I Mj Bois (March, 1949), he stated to this writer that he remembered clearly 

• fining this event two things: he had not sought the appointment, and he 
I not get it. 

' Hits and the next paragraph are based upon Du Bois, op. at pp. 77-79; and 
Ulrrsations with Dr. Du Bois. 
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T. G. Phelps Stokes, George Foster Peabody and Robert C. Or/H 
all of New York. During the same period Du Bois had at lea.M I* 
interviews with Mr. Washington himself and these were sm|'| 
mented by correspondence, but the classical scholar, histori.m - 
sociologist still “could get,” as he himself wrote, no clear «i«lj 
standing of just what 1 was going to do at Tuskcgee if I went III 

^ Veiy early in 1903 this contact between Washington and 1 >u I' 
resulted in the former proposing a conference—closed to the |m 
—in which leaders of various points of view were to attempt to 
some sort of agreement. Early in February Mr. Washington sen • 
letters to about fifteen Negroes “representing various sections o I 
country and various race interests, for the purpose of consulri^ 
quietly all the weighty matters that now confront us as a rac< 

The leaders, meanwhile, were formulating their strategic. M 
readying their forces. Indicative is the following letter ing 
“Confidential,” which Dr. Du Bois sent to Professor Kelly Mill.. I 
Howard University: 

“Atlanta, Ga., February 25,1IXH 
Dear Miller:—I was asked to go to Tuskegce some time ago u.h! 
at that time the Conference you have been invited ItoJ w«j 
cooked up. A little judicious pressure and insistence led to >'•"» 
imitation and that of [C. G.] Morgan of Cambridge Mass | I 
do not now recall all the names but it includes [J. W.] Ly.mi 
Bishop Grant, John [S.] Trower of Philadelphia Rev. [C. 
Walker of New York, [F. L.] McGhee of St Paul etc. 

I think this will be a chance for a heart to heart talk with Mfl 

Washington. 

I propose to stand on the following platform: 

1. Full political rights on the same terms as other American* 

2. Higher education of selected Negro youth. 

3. Industrial education for the masses. 

4. Common school training for every Negro child. 

5. A stoppage to the campaign of self-depreciation. 

6. A careful study of the real conditions of the Negro. 

5 The source is a letter Washington sent to Bishop Grant, Oct. 28."'J 
which he states die quoted words were in a letter sent m Fvbruan^ 190. • i 
injrton told Du Bois, in a letter dated Tuskegee, Feb. 12, 1903, that he h.. I 
out such a letter and diat he was enclosing a copy. Ihe enclosure was n «< 
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A National Negro periodical. 

\ thorough and efficient federation of Negro societies and ac¬ 
tivities. 

The raising of a defense fund. 

\ judicious fight in the courts for civil rights, 
filially the general watchword must be, not to put forth de¬ 
ni lencc on the help of the whites but to organize for self help, 
in iimaging "manliness without defiance, conciliation without 

• \ i lity.” 

I Ins program is hardly thought out—what is your opinion? . . 

i month went by and no concrete results appeared, so that on 
.. 1 1 20, Dr. Du Bois inquired of Mr. Washington as to the status 
li« affair. A week later the reply came that "the definite date for 
Hireling has not been fixed. 5 ' The delay was explained on the 
i nl the great difficulty involved in bringing together "a number 
•ir.v people,” but the hope was expressed that the conference 
lit lie held by June. 

oh Lems, including that of financing the meeting, remained, how- 
t .md the definite date and place—January 6-8,1904 in Carnegie 
ll. New York—were not set until October. Final notices went out 
lint time and the financial problem was resolved in such a way, 
•iiling to Mr. Washington's already cited letter of October 28, 

1 none of the participants had to "feel obligated to any indi- 
iii I or organization ” 

l- miwhile, A. C. McClurg & Co., in Chicago had issued Du 

• lassie, The Souls of Black Folk, containing among other essays 
Icipter "Of Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others 55 in which 

• ^ pressed the core of Du Bois 5 differences with the Tuskegee 
'point. 

•Islington, in writing to Du Bois two months prior to the confer- 
lormulated its purpose in one sentence, as follows: "Of course 
m.iin object of our New York Conference is to try to agree upon 

• in fundamental principles and to see in what way we understand 
i .understand each other and correct mistakes as far as possible ” 6 
'•» Hois, in a confidential memorandum prepared shortly before 
meeting for the “anti-Washington” contingent—consisting, the 
noii&dum said, of Kelly Miller, Clement G. Morgan, E. H. Harris, 
l« iick L. McGhee, Archibald H. Grimk6, and himself—enumer- 

WmJiIngon to Du Bois, November 8, 1903. 
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ated with some fullness what he called the “Principles of Anti-Wall 
ington men." These were: 

“1. Opposition to any organization or person which does not sUnl 
for: 

a. The right of Negroes to vote on exactly the same tenn 
as other citizens vote. 

b. Equal civil rights. 

c. Educational opportunities according to ability inclim 
ing college, normal, industrial and common school training 

2. Full, candid and open criticism of Mr. Washington's attitudl j 

on 

a. The suffrage and office holding. 

b. Civil rights. 

c. College and industrial training. 

3. Refusal to take part in this meeting or any meeting or any 01 

ganization where the right of free discussion of Mr. Waili 
ington's attitude or other influential men is not allowed, 

In addition this memorandum contained the following “Notes i 

C T. The tactics of the pro-Washington men 7 will take one or 
of the following forms: 

a. Conciliation and compromise. 

b. Irritation and brow-beating. 

c. Silent shutting off of discussion by closure method* 
Come prepared therefore, in case of 

a. to be firm and hammer at the principles and Wash 
ington's record. 

b. to keep good temper and insist on free speech. 

c. to protest against closure or underhand methods ovhi 
to the extent of leaving the meeting. 

Bring every speech or letter or record of Washington you can luf 
your hands on so that he can face his record in print. 8 

t The memorandum listed nineteen such men, including Washington, ti 
described three others-Dr. I. B. Scott of New Orleans, H. T. Kcaling of I ‘ 
delphia and J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury at Washington, as unc< 4 

possibly against Washington.' . 

s Indicative of the type of material referred to and used at the meeting. « I 
papers of Du Bois show, was a clipping from The Norfolk News of die sum* 
of 1903 which contained a letter from Mr. Washington to J. E. Diekersim 
editor. The germane portion of the letter read: “I am very grateful to you .. 
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RlO main issue of this meeting is Washington , refuse to be side- 
ih.oked.” 

(H l he actual meeting itself little direct record remains. A full air- 
ij * *1 views does appear to have been achieved notwithstanding some 
1 dion within the Du Bois contingent at the fact that Mr. Andrew 
phrgie and Mr. Lyman Abbott (formerly an editor of Harpers and 
hi editor of The Outlook) favored the participants with addresses 
•I "I praise for Mr. Washington. 

According to a letter written by Dr. Du Bois in 1907, he told Mr. 
Vrt'.hington “frankly behind closed doors with the other men pres- 
• I ho things we objected to in his program. We did not object to 
lllliNtrial education, wc did not object to his enthusiasm for its ad- 
iMM inent, we did object to his attacks upon higher training and 
|nhi his general attitude of belittling the race and not putting enough 
upon voting and things of that sort.” 9 
■ttauiizationally, the immediate result of the conference was the 
Rplntment of a committee of three-Washington, Du Bois, and Mr, 
•>*li M. Browne, of Cheyney, Pennsylvania, a Washington man— 
'tenc function was to appoint a Committee of Twelve. The larger 
Minittee was to serve in the capacity of a clearing and steering 
♦mm for the Negro people. 

Rudy in July, 1904 this sub-committee met in New York and 
Ip'lcd its Committee of Twelve with the vote almost always going 
I against Du Bois, with the result that the Committee became a 
•ii Iv pro-Washington unit. This Committee of Twelve then 
biplcd Suggestions as a guide which in addition to administrative 
h»t stated that for the present” its work “shall be mainly directed 
•lio following channels”: 

Turning the attention of the race to the importance of con¬ 
ductive, progressive effort, and the attention of the country to 
N»‘gro successes. 

I|. v your paper has pursued and is pursuing. I have asked my publishers to 
I you an advertisement for my book ‘Up From Slavery/ and I think they 
■ ♦In so. In addition, 1 shall place in the News an advertisement for my Agri- 
Prul Department at Tuskegee Institute. I shall be glad to hear from you from 
time and to see copies of your paper.” This letter was reprinted several 
«m. In the newspaper-a paper which bitterly attacked all who in any way op- 
Ml Mr. Washington's leadership or policy, 
i mi Bois to Miss A. P. Moore, Atlanta, April 2, 1907. Miss Moore was con- 
•"I with the Women's Baptist Home Mission in Chicago. 




102 toward negro freedom 

Emphasizing and keeping before the public, points of ai. 
mcnt rather than points of difference amongst us. . .• 

Correcting errors and misstatements concerning the 
and activities of the race, as well as making known the truth r* 
garding the acts of the white race affecting us. _ 

§ That the central office . . . have power to bring and bear lit 

influence upon emergency conditions that may arise from . 

to time ill any state, county or municipality. , 

That the central office shall utilize as a medium of doing l» 
work the press, North and South, black and white, the p"l|* 
platform, printed circulars, private correspondence, and urn 

other means that may be deemed wise „ . ..1 

That as far as possible, the central office shall collect . • 
tabulate data bearing upon the condition and progress o 
race, as well as the relation of other races to our own. 

That the foregoing suggestions to be earned oat with a vU 
of perfecting a larger and mere systematic effort m the uniffM 
tion of the race.” 

The Secretary of the Committee in sending this information tn jl 
Du Bois closed by adding a “special” note reading: Shaff wo a 
the ‘Suggestions for the Committee of Twelve ? And keep 
the race the importance of voting at municipal, state and n. 
elections, and especially the payment of all taxes andespeua >. H 
class of taxes which arc a consideration for voting . , .j 

That this basic demand of the Du Bois contingent was not mcU 
in the “suggestions” for the Committee, but presented m this H 
indicates how potent was the Washington influence even at its c. i 
Another meeting was scheduled for the end of the same summ- ■ 
be held in St. Louis. Dr. Du Bois, acting upon his physician 
"formed Mr. Washington that he could not attend and requ., 
postponement, but the meeting was held, nevertheless as schcM U 
Here, Mr. Washington, as chairman of the Committee of Two 
as director of its executive committee emerged as the precJon. « 
power. As a result of this and the fact that the funds of the Comm 

came from a secret source—believed by Dr. Du Bois to be the |. 

of Andrew Camegie-Du Bois promptly resigned from the Com.. 

tee of Twelve. 11 

10 Hugh M. Browne to Du Bois, Cheyney, Pa., July. 28, 1904. 
u Du Bois, op. cit., pp. 78-80; and conversations with Dr. Du Bois. 
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i 'i Du Bois, in a letter written several months after his resignation, 
I|q( 1 that he had become convinced by the entire episode “that there 
Hi no use trying to cooperate with a man who would act like that. 

Whatever I can do to promote harmony I shall do so but I will 
i put myself under the control and command of Mr. Washington. 12 
(bum after his resignation the flow of funds to Atlanta University 
tin curtailed and efforts on his part to locate other teaching positions 
no not successful. Dn Bois gave organizational expression to the 
Jit with Tuskegec by launching, in 1905, the Niagara Movement, it- 
)l it forerunner, in part, of the National Association for the Advance- 
ni of Colored People with which organization Du Bois was, of 
fin|c, associated from its founding in 1909. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Twelve expired from innocuous 

.hide, having to show for its existence nothing more permanent 

■hi a few pamphlets. 13 

^1 lits entire episode is of significance in that it illuminates the ideas. 
Humilities and methods of two different elements in Negro Ieader- 
p til the turn of the present century. Here was a planned effort to 
Mh.tlize the expression, in however limited a form, of principled 
i * ition to the continued super-exploitation of one-tenth the Amer- 
*i population. And the failure of that effort belongs in the stirring 
Ititm v of the Negro liberation movement. 

W Du Bois to Miss Moore, April 2, 1907. 

l*iir example: B. T. Washington, The Negro and the Solid South; R. R. 
i In. Jr., Self-Help in Negro Education. Neither pamphlet is dated; both were 
JLlied in Cheyney, Pa., by the Committee of Twelve for the Advancement of 
[$ Interests of the Negro Race. 









Consciousness of Negro Nationality 

to 1900 ’ 


In 1947, DR. w. e. b, du bois made explicit an awareness 
Negro nationality in an official publication of the National Associal !• • 
for the Advancement of Colored People which he edited. The pu I 
cation constituted an appeal for justice made by that Association « 
the United Nations, and in it the elder statesman of the Amerl. lJ 
Negro people wrote: "The United Nations surely will not forget IM 
the population of this group [the Negro people] makes it one of 
considerable nations of the world.” Dr. Du Bois went on to comnmi 
the total number of American Negroes with the population tot a h m 
Egvpt, Canada, Belgium, Hungary, etc., and concluded: In shm 
number then we are a group which has a right to be heard; and wIilU 
we rejoice that other smaller nations can stand and make then wntfl 
known jn the United Nations, we maintain equally that our vubt 
should not be suppressed or ignored. 1 

American Communists rightly pointed to these words as tending » 
support their position that the Negro question is a national quest lifl 
and as marking a high point in national consciousness among Arum 
can Negroes. It is generally assumed, however, that the existence « 
such an awareness is a distinctly modern phenomenon going hwJ 
no further than the distorted and reactionary reflections it receiy 
in the post-World War I Garvey movement. This assumption is lul 
Was there a complete absence of any articulate expression II 
national consciousness until the post-World War I era? This is a coi¬ 
tion of fact to be resolved by study and research and in no other \v» 
The answer—and the presentation of the available evidence conill 
tutes the purpose of tliis article—is, no. The fact is that there \v<« 

* Published in Political Affairs, June, 1949. 
i An Appeal To The World! (N.A.A.C.P., 1947), pp. 13-14. 
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' my such expressions of awareness, sometimes reaching the stage 
"iiply of verbal enunciation, sometimes of attempts at formal anal- 
Bis. However faulty this analysis may have been, in any case the 
l(cnn of a feeling, of a consciousness of nationality clearly was pres- 
"I We shall present evidences of this feeling that appeared up to 
Mir twentieth century. 

The simply verbal expression of the concept goes back to pre-Revo- 
I'Hiigpary America, when the African influence was very strong, as is 
lified by Phillis Wheatley’s remark in 1772 on learning that many 
Jfpgroes were embracing Christianity: "It gives me very great pleas- 
•itr to hear of so many of my nation seeking with eagerness the way of 
felicity.” 2 This type of usage—-and we again emphasize its purely 
v rilnil character—appears frequently thereafter and indeed recurs 
ihmughout the nineteenth century. Some typical examples may be 
Ivfii. The address of the "First Annual Convention of the People 
•»! (Jolor” (1831), in referring to Negro youth, stated: "Yes, it is with us 
to 8ay whether they shall assume a rank and standing among the 
•m( ions of the earth, as men and freemen, or whether they shall still 
Iw prized and held at market price.” 3 The address of the second an- 
mml convention, in calling for higher education for Negroes, said 
tills would reflect "brilliancy on our national character which will 
nlovate us from our present situation.” 4 The declaration of the Negro 
’tiiional Convention of 1853, signed by Frederick Douglass and 
■Veral other outstanding Negro leaders, in referring to the progress 
Wilde by the Negro people against overwhelming odds, stated: "It is 
plieved that no other nation on the globe could have made more 
•ingress in the midst of such an universal and stringent disparage- 
• him it.” 5 A final example—and others are available—occurring in 1899, 
■femes from the same Du Bois whose remarks, made half a century 
liter, have already been quoted. Writing on the subject, "The Negro 
Hid Crime,” Du Bois quite explicitly referred to the Negro people as 
inch a nation.” 6 

I looker T. Washington, himself, in a speech of 1896, referred to the 
Ni’gro people in the South as constituting "a nation within a nation.” 

* Letter dated Boston, May 19, 1772, in C. G. Woodson, ed., The Mind of the 

• fro . . . (Washington, 1924), p. xvii. 

'* The Liberator (Boston), Oct. 22, 1831. 

‘ The Liberator, Sept. 22,1832. 

1 Proceedings of the Colored National Convention , held in Rochester , July 6-8, 
II l-Vf (Rochester, 1853), p. 9. 

» The Independent (N.Y.), May 18,1899, LI, p. 1355. 
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More developed expressions of this idea go back to the beginm... 
of the nineteenth century. Thus, an anonymous member of the At rh hi 
Society in Boston, in an address delivered and published by Hit 
society in 1808, said: “Men have exercised authority over our nailii 

as if we were their property, by depriving us of our freedom as tl.. 

they had a command from heaven thus to do. But, we ask, if freo<l<m 
is the right of one nation; why not the right of all the nations ol lit 
earth?” So highly did the American people value freedom, continm 
the orator, that they felt it right to wrest this prize by arms from < ■" 
Britain. “If desirable, I say, to America under such circumstam i 
why not to any or all the nations of the earth? 

A passionate sense of nationality pervades the entire body of I hi 
Walker’s famous Appeal . . . to the Coloured Citizens of the Woil 
. . . , published in 1829, though a clear formulation of tho idea, ll 
true, does not appear. Earlier, however, as in a speech before ill 
General Colored Association in Boston (1828), Walker had appr .1 
for the forging of the closest unity among the Negro people so iIh 
they might take their rightful place “among the nations of the enrll. 

At several pre-Civil War gatherings of the Negro people, inklln 
of a feeling of Negro nationality were expressed. Thus, the first um 
lution adopted by a gathering of Philadelphia Negroes in 1880 
clared: “That we*do most cordially rejoice that the bond of broil" 
hood, which rivets a nation together in one indissoluble chain. I" 
collected so large a portion of our people together.’ 8 The call Iw 
State Convention of the Negro people of Michigan issued in 18' 18 1 
gan by urging united, militant action in the struggle for “him. 
liberty and etyial rights.” Such action was needed, said this . 
written by five outstanding leaders of the state: “For as we am 
oppressed people yvishing to be free, we must evidently follow 11 
examples of the oppressed nations that have preceded us: for hist.* 
informs us that the liberties of an oppressed people are obtained .... 
in proportion to their own exertions in their own cause. Therefore 
accordance with this truth, let us come up, and, like the oppwv 
people of England, Ireland and Scotland, band ourselves together... 

7 The Sons of Africa: An Essay on Freedom (Boston, 1808) pp. 8, 9. 

8 Freedoms Journal (N.Y.), Oct. 3, 1828. See also Robert A. Young. I 

Ethiopian Manifesto (N.Y., 1829). . , „ v . 

o Samuel Hazard, ed„ The Register of Pennsylvania, Feb. 27,18oU, V, p. 
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unceasing war against the high-handed wrongs of the hideous 
iisler Tyranny.” 10 

\t a State Convention of Ohio Negroes in 1849, a heated debate 

• precipitated by the introduction of a resolution which condemned 

• iiization in all forms. The point of the debate was not that any 
Ni j'io at the Convention failed to sec in the American Colonization 
Ityirly a chauvinistic tool of the white ruling class, but rather that 
■tie of the delegates felt that the resolution, as proposed, precluded 

Ik* concept of Negro nationality. Thus, George R. Williams, of Ross 
Dim ilily, insisted that "the resolution ought to be discussed with great 
Qlft, ns it affected not only this State, but every State in the Union. He 
•I' I that he did not want to look up to the white man for everything. 
Wi must have nationality. I am for going anywhere, so we can be an 
(|jlipendent people.” J. Mercer Langston, later a Congressman from 
iM'inia, at this time (he altered his opinion thereafter) agreed with 
Mr. Williams, and thought “we must have a nationality, before we 
HH become anybody.” 

I In 1 convention, consisting of forty-one delegates from twelve 
Unties, adopted, following this debate, a majority report (in the form 
If m resolution) of great significance. Here the Negro convention 
•mis out that colonization—anywhere—represents flight in the face 
Die fact of the enslavement of millions of fellow-Negrocs and that 
io freedom was the overriding objective to be achieved through 
Bttggle. Together with this went a rather clear awareness of nation- 
lily, Here are the w^ords of the resolution: 

"Whereas, the question of colonization in the United States, is 
bring greatly agitated, and whereas, certain colored men, to¬ 
gether with whites, in the United States, have taken a position 
I datively to the matter which we deem incorrect, detrimental 
Itnd destructive to our interest; and whereas, w^e deem it expedi- 
« nl for us to define our position on this point, determined at any 
•» i/.ard whatever, never to submit to any scheme of colonization, 

In any part of the world, in or out of the United States, while a 
oblige of slavery lasts; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the event of universal emancipation, taking 
our freed brother as our coadjutor and helper in the work, 

Minutes of the State Convention , of the Colored Citizens of the State of 
^iilUgan . , . Detroit . . . October, 1843 (Detroit, 1843), p. 2. 
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prompted by tlie spirit of the fathers of 76, and following tlw 
light of liberty yet flickering in our minds, we are willing, it 
being optional, to draw out from the American government, am I 
form a separate independent one, enacting our own laws and 
regulations, trusting for success only in the God of Liberty and 
the Controller of human destiny.” 11 

Other statements by Negroes of this period contain an expression * 1 
this awareness of nationality though this is frequently placed In 
terms of expatriation closely parallel, in this respect, to the GaiviJJ 
movement. Thus, in 1851, a free Negro in Alabama, arguing for tl>» 
development of Liberia, wrote, ", .. let national pride be kindled 
and go to and make us a great nation of our own, build our Own citl< - 
and towns, make our own laws, collect our own revenues, commaml 
our own vessels, army and navy, elect our own governors. . . . 1 ' 
The writings of Martin R. Delanv, certainly one of the outstanding 
pre-Civil War Negro leaders, and during the Civil War commission! il 
a Major in the Union Army, expressed the idea of Negro nationally 
quite vigorously, although here again it was associated with leaving 
the limits of the United States. Delany repeatedly used expression! 
such as: "We have native hearts and virtues, just as other nation* 

. . . We are a nation within a nation—as the Poles in Russia, H 
Hungarians in Austria; the Welsh, Irish, and Scotch in the Brill !« 
dominions.” 13 

The published Proceedings of the National Emigration Convention 
of Colored People , held in Cleveland in 1854 and attended by mu 
hundred and two delegates from eleven states (including Tenncs .n# 
Kentucky and Louisiana) and Canada, are filled with similar remai l • 
During these same years, Henry Highland Garnet, a Ieadln 
militant Abolitionist with influence second only to that of Frederi' 1 
Douglass, "steadily advanced,” as his biographer, the Negro physirliu 
and Abolitionist, Dr. James McCune Smith, has written, “taklii| 
newer and, as he believed, broader grounds for our people in win - 
behalf he claimed perfect equality in all tilings, until, by what seeirn 

11 State Convention of the Colored Citizens of Ohio, Convened at Colutnb»• 
January 20-13, 1849 (Obcrlin, 1849), pp. 8-11. 

12 See Woodson, cited work, p. 70. 

13 m. R. Delany, The Condition , Elevation, Emigration and Destiny of i f > 
Colored People of the United States (Pliila., 1852), pp. 85, 209-15. 
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to him a logical necessity, he proclaimed the doctrine of negro nation¬ 
ality/” 14 

( Mher Negro leaders of the same period, as William J. Watkins and 
i I ’(>rd Douglass, agreed with this position of Garnet, 
in the post-Civil War generation the concept of Negro nationality 

• I ©ears frequently, particularly during the period of the Populist 
■Dvoment, accompanied as that movement was by the fiercest type 

I 11 Wed terrorism by the Bourbons acting largely as the agent of a 
m tiring American imperialism. 

Some examples of this during the generation mentioned are in 
ifdrr. Thus, the upper-case spelling of the word Negro, which has 
■rome fairly general only during die past ten or fifteen years—as 
|)p result of continued pressure from Negro organizations—was in¬ 
dited upon back in 1878, and was justified tiien, as later, on the 
Bunds of nationality. The Chicago Conservator, a leading Negro 
Brbpapcr of the period, in an editorial entitled, "Spell It With A 
lliipila],” which is the first printed discussion of the question this 
id it has seen, argued: 

"As a mark of disrespect, as a stigma, as a badge of inferiority, 
fhey [white publishers] tacitiy agreed to spell his name without a 

• apital. The French, German, Irish, Dutch, Japanese, and other 
nationalities are honored with a capital letter, but the poor sons 

• - I Ham must bear the burden of a small n ” 15 

In 1890, serious discussion took place in Negro publications and 
Htyanizations as to the propriety of an independent or quasi-inde- 
(Wfiident Negro republic somewhere in the Soudi—usually in Texas 
• < Oklahoma. A leader of such a movement in Texas was the Rev. 
II. Jones of Brazoria, whose Texas Farmers’ Colonization Associ- 
lUim attracted considerable attention. Its avowed aim was to carve 
MJt a state wherein Negroes might govern themselves and thus "rise 
have other nations.” 16 At the same time there appeared a more 
widespread movement for making a Negro state of the Territory of 

14 A Memorial Discourse, by Rev . Henry Highland Garnet . . « with an intro- 
lurfion by James McCune Smith, M.D. (Phila., 1865), p. 57. 

Ralph N. Davis, “The Negro Newspaper in Chicago,” unpub. M.A., Univ. of 
(fccflgo, 1939, p. 13. 

1,1 Christian Recorder (Phila.) Sept. 25, 1890. An earlier editorial in this maga- 
iti -March 13, 1890—opposed the establishment of “a great Negro state” within 
•In* ({mines of the United States. 
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Oklahoma, though this by no means was meant to exclude the jn. 
ence of white and Indian peoples. 

The leader in the Oklahoma movement, which persisted for sev« • 
years, was Edwin P. McCabe. Typical of the response this moveim » 
evoked is an article published in 1890, entitled Is 1 he Negro Capn! 1 
of Self-Government?” by the Rev. A. B, Gibson of MillcdgevilU 
Georgia. The effort to establish a state ‘"ruled and governed” by I s 
groes was considered by this writer “as good news. Should no! <!•* 
Negro people live under the administration of Negro judges* law) < • • 
doctors, jurors, sheriffs, deputies* mayors, councilmen* legislatmi 
governors . . . bankers, merchants* manufacturers?” It seemed m II 
evident to the Negro minister that under these circumstances li* 
Negro people would be in considerably better condition than mid 
the white mans government” in the South. The Negro writer < mm 
eluded his remarks, in this formative period of the great Popull 
movement, by writing: ""For my part, 1 am tired of both parties; il 
Negro’s back is sleek where they have rode him so much.” 17 

Shortly before this article appeared, a delegation of twenty Negri w 
""representing the Afro-American press” visited President Harrhoi 
warned him of accumulating discontent among the Negro people, uu 
urged him to appoint a Negro as Secretary of the Oklahoma Territm 
then being formed. 18 

As late as 1892, the New York Post published the following stot 
concerning this movement: 

“The movement to make Oklahoma a Negro State, which llin 
white settlers were at first disposed to ridicule, is being managed 
with a great deal of skill. The man who is engineering it is Edwin 
P. McCabe, ex-State Auditor of Kansas, who asked the Repuh 
licans of that state for a second term of office only to be cast oul 
of the party. The political disappointments, together with a grcui 
deal of ostracism at Topeka, determined McCabe. . . . He 
called to bis side the most intelligent Negroes . . . began organ 
izing "colonies' and executed the plan with so much energy that 
when Oklahoma was thrown open to settlement, 10,000 Negron* 
crossed the border to get a foothold in the new country. Tho\ 
came, of course, largely from southern states. 
it Christian Recorder , June 26,1890. 

is Christian Recorder, May 22, 1890. There had been proposals of a some* I 
similar nature in the past and were to be in the future from several white pcuji 
but the development of that story is beyond the scope of this article. 
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To help the cause, McCabe established a newspaper The 
I angst on Herald in the interest of his race. This ‘organ' he dis- 
inhuted all through the South as well as Oklahoma. It boldly 
Idvocated the plan of dispossessing the whites of political power, 

I lie idea fascinated the southern Negroes, and they continued to 
ii inke up colonies in spite of the planters who saw the labor in 

I heir fields dwindling in number. At the present writing, there 
»io seven large colonies of Negroes in Oklahoma, and within the 
next sixty days, there will be upward of sixty colonies established 

I I McCabes plans do not miscarry. There are said to be 200,000 
Negroes in the South organized for settlement in Oklahoma. A 
levy years may see two Senators at Washington.” 10 

II Is this movement which was the wellspring for the twenty-five 
♦ II governing all-Negro towns and communities, including Boley, 
lings ton. Summit, Vernon, etc., which exist in Oklahoma today. 

I lie failure of such efforts as those of McCabe, the decline of the 
*1 mi list movement and the heightened ruthlessness of the American 

KKirgeoisie and of its Bourbon satraps as monopoly capitalism de~ 
Hoped, resulted—in the last years of the nineteenth century—in 
*»rwed proposals for emigration. These always reflected a concept 
nationality. Outstanding in this regard were the words of the Rev. 
Ii niy M. Turner, Bishop of the A.M.E. Church and a former member 
i lhe Georgia state legislature. Mixed with Turners insistence that 
■ • he italicized), “There is no manhood future in the United States for 
♦. Vegro,” a view which vitiated his work, there went, nevertheless, 
♦I urgent demand for full and active participation in American poli- 
k s on the part of the Negro. Similarly* his insistence upon the fact of 
ligm nationality, which ran through everything he said and wrote, 
.»•. distorted by himself into a plea for emigration. 20 

II is believed that the foregoing evidence establishes the fact that 
M$ concept of Negro nationality* however rudimentary or distorted 

forms, has been expressed by various sections of the Negro popu- 
•linn for well over a hundred years. Of no other people within the 
mlod States is this true, and this fact constitutes a very significant 
iliire of Negro history. 

Quoted in M. C. Hill, “The All-Negro Communities of Oklahoma,” in The 
unull of Negro History (1946), XXXI, p. 261. 

A typical expression of Turner’s views may be found in J. W. E. Bowen, edL* 
It Ini and the American Negro (Atlanta, 1896), pp. 195-98. 




The Negro in World War I* 


What was the position of the negro people during the years <ir 
Wilsons “New Freedom*? What did the salesmen of death prom I • 
the 10,000,000 Negro citizens during the first “war for democracy’ - 
How did the reality compare with die promise? What were the N* 
gro s demands and how did he go about trying to achieve them? 

Wilson let it be known, during his first presidential campaign, III it 
his high hiimanitarianism encompassed the Negro people. On < >< • 
16, 1912, he pledged: “Should I become President of the Unitotl 
States, they may count on me for absolute fair dealing and for every 
thing by which I could assist in advancing the interests of their mi 
in the United States/ 7 Oil the basis of promises like these and Wilson • 
alleged liberalism in general, 100,000 Negro voters shifted their voli 
from die Republican to the Democratic Party. 

Wilson kept his promise in his inimitable manner. Scgregration urn I 
Jim Crowism were firmly established in every department of tli«| 
federal government. Offices hitherto traditionally filled by Negroni 
—such as Recorder of Deeds in the capitol—were given to deservim 
white Democrats. Scores of Negro federal employees, particular 
those in the Post Office Department, were summarily dismissed. 1 )i 
franchisemcnt, peonage, and lynching (sixty-six instances of till* 
barbarity were reported in 1916 alone) continued unabated, withe ml 
comment from the White House. 

The Negro people, true to dieir militant traditions, did not lain 
these abominations lying down. Indeed, they fought back, in die yom| 
immediately preceding and during the Great Deceivers first admit il 
tration. A new exodus from the South beginning about 1903 reaches I 
flood proportions in 1915-19—about seven hundred and fifty thou 
sand human beings picked themselves up (notwithstanding attempt oil 
legal and terroristic restraints) and sought a better life. This migiu 

* Published in New Masses, April 22,1941. 
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(Jon, unlike its predecessors, represented a movement from rural to 
ihun areas, leading to the proletarianization of a considerable seg- 
h ill of the Negro population. This in turn produced a more 
t »oiluund and general economic and political development among 
ilm Negro people than had hitherto prevailed. There resulted a three- 
M increase in the circulation of Negro newspapers and establish- 
•ml of national Negro organizations such as the National Equal 
» his League in 1907, the National Association for the Advance- 
nf of Colored People in 1909, the National Race Congress in 1915, 
l|(! Ihe Association for the Study of Negro Life and History the 
♦Mu* year. There developed, too, a growing pressure by Negro 
-ulcers to force the AFL hierarchy to discard its vicious policy of 

• • Ins ton. 

The ruling class displayed mounting concern. During his second 
Umpaign Wilson trotted out the old promises togged in his lovely 
ihiuge. One of his most ardent bright-young-men, Ray Stannard 
llkn (since become his official biographer), contributed an article 
■the June 1916 issue of Worlds Work entitled, “Gathering Clouds 
\|nng The Color Line,” which concluded, with marked trepidation: 
No one who is at all familiar with the conditions which confront the 
4Jtwrican Negroes at the present time can doubt that discontent and 
Bfcst’ among them have been spreading, particularly within the last 
•#n years.” 

Hi i( Wilson was elected again by a united front that included Henry 
frill 1 and the New Republic . No sooner had he been safely returned 
Mthc White House than the Neio Republic editors made clear that 
ihn powers-that-be would take no nonsense from Negroes who found 
appointed “place” uncomfortable, particularly in those days of 
ifoi authoritarian challenge to the American way of liberty and justice. 

• In' New Republic of Nov. 18, 1916, ran an article by one Harrison 
Modes entitled, with the editors 7 typical concern for clarity, “Notes 

in Laodicia on the Negro Problem,” which ended as follows: 

“Now in these troubled days of the twentieth century, with 
Olouded horizons and the social revolution like a mirage before 
n«, we may still love humanity while we deny its freedom and 
only hope for its equality in some future day. Is it not possible, 

In the interests both of black man and of white, to leave un¬ 
settled the question of the black's equality and his destiny, and 
meanwhile to appreciate his suave good-natured contribution 
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to our national tone? And not to become too enthusiastic about 
not giving him his chance?” 

When war was declared, enthusiastic promises were made tin 
Negro people. Samuel Gompers swore that “emancipation from evci ) 
vestige of wrong and injustice” would follow the holy crusade again*! 
kaiscrism. Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels let himself go: "hi 
this war we arc establishing a new spirit of universal equality mul 
brotherhood. Too long has America been enslaved, too long has nc<ii 
been enthroned. Kings will be relics, thrones will be in museum 
here and abroad.” The chief himself, Mr. Wilson, told the Nm- 
people: “With thousands of your sons in the camps and in France, < ml 
of this conflict you must expect nothing less than the enjoyment ol lull 
citizenship rights—the same as are enjoyed by every other citizen." 

How tender and benign were the newspapers—the very sin < 1 
which had never before noticed the Negro except to slander him. I In 
New York Sun was certain that Negroes would “give a magnificent .1 
count of themselves in France. They may not be able to live arnica Id 
with Southern communities, but they know how to die in defense m! 
the flag” Wherefore, Mr. Morgan’s personal journal urged that ll» 
Negro soldiers be shipped abroad with as little delay—and as liMl» 
preparation—as possible. The Lexington, Ky., Times bade a “heart 1 1 !• 
farewell” to the Negro men, who, in common with their white I cl In 
citizens, were “rallying to the defense of our institutions.” Irvin); ’ 
Cobb visited Negro troops, found them “wonderful,” and conclmli 
—in the Saturday Evening Post —“Yes, most assuredly n-i-g-g-e 1 < 
going to have a different meaning when this war ends.” 

The respectable “leaders” of the Negro masses were ordered U 
perform their function of deception. Said the Salisbury, N.C., / j. 
mng Post: “Plans are now under way to give these men [Negro troop 
a sendoff, a farewell that will be made appropriate by the leader. • 1 
the race in this city who send these men as their representatives 1 
fight for America as becomes good Americans”—with the excepth" 
of the “leaders.” The War Department issued special instructions, 
general information, not for publication,” advising how best to engnm 
Sic active cooperation of the “solid” citizens among the Negro pcopli 
Emmett J. Scott, private secretary to die late Booker T. Washington 
was appointed special assistant to the Secretary of War to “look afln 
the darker tenth of the population. 

As one of these eminently “solid” citizens, Robert R. Moton— wIiom 
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fcilulity earned him the title of major—put it: “The educated Negroes, 
■ulessional and business men, and educators generally . . . not only 
Himiseled their people to be loyal, but urged them to avoid loose ex¬ 
ilic vs ions even in jest which might lead others to misunderstand.” 

li* 1 1 he honorable Dr. Scott, from behind his Washington desk: “This 
■cot the time to discuss race problems. Our first duty is to fight, and 
In continue to fight until this war is won. Then we can adjust the 
I'Hiblems that remain in the life of the colored man ” 

Evidence indicates, however, that notwithstanding die advice and 
ponnises of these eminent individuals, the infancy of the mass Negro 
n; mizations, and the weakness and disunity among radical groups 
in in was considerable opposition to the war. Of course such opposi- 
Hmii, whether from white or Negro, was not news “fit to print, so one 
mu dv gets past the censorship to the seedling unrest. But the casual 
H I n onces and occasional bints arc revealing. 

Early in April 1917, the month war was declared, Negroes were 
41 tested “upon the charge of rebellion and treason” in Columbia, 

I run., and Birmingham, Ala. In West Point, Ga., a Dr. H. Pannkoke, 
ill scribed as “a German,” was arrested for denouncing the war before 
pcmblies of Negroes. The danger arose, as the towns mayor ac¬ 
knowledged, from the fact that “Pannkoke was having some success 
, 1 rousing the Negroes.” 

I lie Macon, Ga., Telegraph feared dicse so-called “German plots” 
might succeed “among that small percentage of Southern Negroes 
lm, poisoned by too much exploitation by well-meaning philanthro¬ 
pies in the North and East, have come to feel that the Negro’s destiny 
in the South is best to be served by the overthrow in some fashion or 
liter of peculiarly Southern institutions.” The Telegraph thought 
1 lu re were “enough of them [Negroes] lending a willing car to call for 
I «rn(apt and severe treatment.” 

Hus treatment, of course, was to be meted out to die Negro for his 
m il good—it was all part of the idealism of the war for freedom. Said 
I hr Chicago Tribune : “Our observation goes to show diat the Negro 
i« happiest when the white race asserts its superiority. . . . Southern- 
1 s Insist that ‘die nigger must be kept down/ They enforce the color 
imc.” At any rate, said the New Republic (Oct. 21, 1917): “The Ne- 
Kines of the South, we may well believe, are better off than they 
vmild be in a black republic.” The editors well understood, to use 
lheir own language, that “the assembling of large numbers of lusty 
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young blacks” incident to the war effort “quite naturally gives n* 
casion for concern ” 

Even President Wilson deigned to comment on the situation h 
a letter written Apr. 19,1917, he professed amazement that “many • < 
the members of the colored race were not enthusiastic in tlieir sup| mil 
of the Government in this crisis/’ He saw to it that one Negro, wIm 
showed a marked lack of enthusiasm and whose speeches denouiu ini 
the war makers were gaining increasing sympathy, was imprison^ 
and silenced. Thus it was that Ben Fletcher, a Negro official o! lh 
Industrial Workers of the World, was sent in 1918 to Leavenwmll 
for ten years. 

Three days after Wilson asked Congress to declare war, Will lull 
G. Willcox, president of the New York City Board of Education » 

chairman of the Board of Trustees of Tuskegee Institute in Alai.. 

was dispatched to the South as a “friend” of the Negroes in order k 
bolster their morale. He declared his certainty that the Negro prupli 
would gladly “prove their right to stand shoulder to shoulder will 
their white brothers in answer to their country's call, and, il ilk 
supreme test must come, prove that their blood is as red, their h<m 
as true, their courage as steadfast to do and die in its service ” 

A day later a reporter for the New York Times interviewed I 
Hollis B. Frissell, principal of Hampton Institute in Virginia, at»t 
asked his opinion concerning reports that Negroes resented thy U 
that their citizenship was remembered only when there was <lv l»»| 
to be done. The good doctor poohpoohed the reports, but admlltd 
he was “interested to read some statements that indicate there am | 
large number of Negroes who are disloyal to the Government.” Tin 
interest grew to the point where, on April 12, Dr. Frissell thought I 
necessary, according to the headlines, to “Call Negroes to Duty” 
to assure them that “the colored man is going to secure recognition 
not by demanding his rights, but by deserving them.” 

As I have stated, Woodrow Wilson had assured the Negro poonli 
upon America's entry into the war that they might “expect nolliii. 
less than the enjoyment of full citizenship lights—the same as ni< 
enjoyed by every other citizen.” This certainly would be a login* 
expectation, assuming that Wilson's words about our fighting In 
democracy and the right of self-determination, and Josephus Dank! 
about our fighting against caste segregation, tyranny, and injusll* 
were sincere. Nothing was wrong but the assumption. 

There was no clearer demonstration of the falsity of that assnmj 
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Hon than the attitude and the manner in which the government 
li ill! with the most oppressed segment of its citizenry. This attitude 

• I this treatment were not fortuitous, they were not extraneous 
in or foreign to the entire content of the war effort. They did not 
1 'iesent a mere oversight or neglect or aberration. They were the 

’•liberate and inevitable result of the imperialist content of the 
biirfican government and its foreign policy. 

In the ruling class “way of life,” the policy is that the Negro shall 

• bir less than his proportionate share—but not when it comes to 
•lining battalions of death. Thirteen percent of the US Army in the 

fhi world war was Negro, although Negroes constituted ten percent 
4 the total population. Seventy-five percent of the Negroes examined 
military service were accepted, as compared with seventy percent 
I flic whites. Again, twenty-seven percent of the white registrants 
Wit lor the draft act were enrolled for full military service, while tills 
•Minor-* was conferred upon thirty-two percent of the Negroes. 

I his “favoritism” was particularly rampant in the South, and in at 
i I one case was so outrageous that even the War Department felt 
' m cessary to dismiss an entire draft board. This occurred in Fulton 

• •« i illy, Ga., where it was discovered that out of 815 white registrants, 

• M were exempted, while out of 202 Negroes, only six were con- 

I- red unfit. 

Another interesting Southern racket was the “deserter”~catching 
line—the prize being the fifty dollars which the government offered 
fur every apprehended “deserter.” Negroes were not permitted to 
Innteer in the South. And it became common for draft boards to 
I m in from sending Negroes notices of their call and then arrest 
'•ii'iil as “deserters,” forward them to Uncle Sam, and collect the re¬ 
nd. 

I hrcc hundred and eighty thousand Negro men were mobilized for 

II military service, 200,CXX) were sent to France. Of the latter, 42,000 
flfved as combat troops, the remainder as laborers, i.e., those who 

till and repaired roads, unloaded ships, dug trenches, cooked food, 
•nl buried corpses. These duties were performed under especially 
h.i-.ni white officers who were supposed to “know how to handle” 
4 • yroes. 

Negro women who offered to serve as nurses were not wanted, 
kick men could get no food and no cigarettes in a building that 
•mused the Young Men’s Christian Association. Clothing cartons for 
Nfy.ro soldiers were labeled for “current colored draft” and consisted 
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of second-hand shoes and second-hand suits. Negroes in Camp NT 
Lellan, Alabama, wore nothing but fatigue shirts, for their undtii 
wear and overcoats, uniforms and shoes arrived months jiIIh 
they did. Drilling consisted of “marching to and front work with 1um»i, 
shovels, and picks.” Influenza was rampant, tents old, mess halls In 
decent, toilets filthy. Even the Executive Committee of the Geimi *' 
Wartime Commission of the Churches said conditions were so bad h 
to “make it more difficult to sustain among the colored people as •* 
whole an adequate recognition of our democratic ideals in the wm 
and the largest devotion to our cause.” 

After the twenty-fourth colored infantry had been transferred in 0 
Southern post, it was disarmed even when on patrol duly, insulted 
Jim Crowed, some of its members beaten by local policemen. Lym li 
ings kept recurring (forty-four were reported in 1917) and one tnul 
place in May at Waco, Texas, when Jesse Washington was burin-*! 
alive in the public square. From July 1 to 3 a headline-crazed nml 
which included many white soldiers and sailors, had let all hell loom 
in East St. Louis, destroying 300 Negro homes and murdering I 
Negro men, women, and children. In August a Houston policeman 
beat up another colored soldier. When the rumor reached the Nn'jii 
infantrymen that a lynch mob was forming, they armed themsdvi 
and, on August 23, marched into the city and fought back. Two N* 
groes and seventeen whites, including five policemen, were kill*-1 
Ninety-nine Negroes were sentenced to prison for terms ranglm 
from a few years to life (the last of them was pardoned in 1938); llm 
teen were banged. 

The Negroes sent abroad fought well—so well that it proved nn 
barrassing. Four entire Negro infantry regiments, the 369th, 37011* 
371st, and the 372nd, and the first battalion of the 367th were awan l< 1 
the Croix de Guerre. The first American soldiers to be decorated lm 
bravery under fire by the French were two Negro privates, Heim 
Johnson and Needham Roberts. This would never do. A deliberuU 
campaign of slander was begun. Contradictory orders were given lorn 
Negro officers of the 368th infantry regiment and when they at 
tempted to do the impossible—without maps, artillery support, gi* 
nades—they were relieved of their commands, amid great fanlai* 
A court-martial later exonerated them, but their vindication did n< « 
receive a tenth of the publicity that had been accorded them disgnu« 

Two American generals, Ervin and Horn, issued humiliating ordoi 
the former forbidding Negro soldiers to associate with From 1* 
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•men, the latter ordering them not to attend general social func- 
ms. This last order was matched in America by General Ballou's 
• iimand to Negro troops to keep away from places where “they were 
•mi wanted ” On Aug. 7, 1918, a circular called “Secret Information 

• "iiceming Black American Troops” was issued from the head- 
(•t.irters of General Pershing himself. It informed the French people 
mid army that the Negro was really an “inferior” being, that familiar- 
11 )' or comradeship with him on the part of the white people was re- 

i nled by the Americans, and that such actions would create serious 
(implications for the government of the United Slates. A broad hint 
Hfits also dropped that a little less notice of the gallantry and bravery 
i die black troops on the part of the French officers would be ap- 
|ii mated by the American Army Command. Though 1,300 of the 
Wosses, row on row in Flanders Field, mark the graves of American 
Ivgro soldiers, those who survived were not permitted to take part in 
llir great Paris Victory Parade of the “democratic” allies oil Bastille 
I >iiv, July 14,1919. 

At home, mass butcheries of Negroes, stimulated by a corrupt press 
*ii*l motion picture industry (The Birth of a Nation was featured 
lim ing the war years), occurred in other places than East St. Louis— 

• i Youngstown, Ohio, and Chester, Pa., for example. Reported lynch¬ 
es, which had reached the figure of forty-four in 1917, jumped to 
•My-four the next year. And under the federal government's edict of 
Vork or fight,” forced labor for Negro men and women spread 
tlimughout the South. 

That edict had directed all men up to the age of forty-five either to 
ongagein productive labor or join the army. Southern states expanded 
tills enactment, applying it with special ferocity against Negroes. 
I In is Louisiana and Kentucky raised the age limit to fifty-five and 
Georgia to sixty. Certain localities applied the measure to women as 
vi l! as to men. Wrightsville, Ga., for example, decreed the arrest, on 
i vagrancy charge, of anyone within its borders from sixteen to fifty 
v I io did not have a card signed by his or her employer certifying that 
lln- individual was “actively and assiduously engaged in useful em¬ 
ployment fifty hours or more per week.” In Bainbridge, Ga., a city 
tr inflation specifically provided that all Negro women , single and 

• 11 ried, were to get jobs or be fined fifteen dollars. A few women were 
•mi sted and fined but the law was defied by the Negroes, who held a 
muss meeting in the summer of 1918 and warned the city authorities 
11 i,il: unless the act were repealed they would resist its enforcement 
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"to the last drop of blood in their bodies ” No further arresls w* 
made. 

In the rural areas peonage flourished, unrebuked by the fol.. 
authorities. The war years are the only period of the present cent ) 
in which prosecution of violators of the anti-peonage laws is iml i 
much as mentioned in the Attorney-Generals reports. 

In May 1918 a Negro in Brooks County, Ga., assassinated 
Hampton Smith, a particularly bestial operator of a peonage plimti 
tion. As a result, during the week of May 17-24, ten of the mum 
militant Negro workers were lynched in Brooks and Lowndes < hiH 
ties. When the wife (she was in the eighth month of pregnancy) of •<» 
of these men denounced these outrages and threatened to expos n 11 
identities of the lynchers, she too was murdered. She was strip) 
hanged with her head down, and her abdomen was split open 

The discontent of the Negro masses reached fever pitch. Tli 
established organizations grew with great rapidity. The NAACl' I 
example, had in December 1917 eighty branches and 9,200 mcinhr i 
while the next year it had 165 branches, and 45,000 members, 1 '1,W 
of whom were in the South. Its journal, The Crisis, edited by 1 )i. 1 
Bois, sold an average of 41,289 copies each month in 1917, and 75,11 
in 1918. Other and more militant organs came to the fore, liko ll 
Guardian in Boston, the Defender in Chicago, and the Messrs 
and Crusader in New York. New organizations, short-lived but sltfi 
lie ant, appeared—the National Liberty Congress of Colored Anm 
cans, the African Blood Brotherhood (which later affiliated itself w l 
the Workers' Party of America), and the National Brotherhood Wm 
ers of America. The last-named fought for unionism, against lyndilh 
Jim Crowism, and peonage. Its Washington convention in Sept<•ml* 
1919 hailed the Soviet Union as a beacon light for the workers of l! 
entire world. 

Negro membership in the Industrial Workers of the World jm* 
mightily during the war years. Negro workers also intensified tin 
efforts to break down discrimination within the AFL. Two anli )i 
Crow resolutions were presented at the 1917 AFL convention and i 
in each of the next two annual conventions. Typical was ono p 
forward in 1918 by Negro railroad workers in the state of Washing!! 
asking that they be organized, since, *'in the past ... a lack of re * 
zation on the part of the organized white laborers that to keep the u 
organized colored laborers out of the field of organization has mi 
made it possible for the unscrupulous employer to exploit one aguli 
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lit ither to the mutual disadvantage of each. . . ” The bureaucrats 
ll 11 io convention succeeded in killing these proposals but they were 
HJloutive of the maturing class consciousness of the newly proletari- 
■l/cd Negro laborers. 

Ihe powers-that-bc were duly informed of the brewing danger. 
L|or Moton, on June 15, 1918, warned Wilson: “There is more 
Aniline restlessness, and perhaps dissatisfaction, on the part of the 
i red people than I have ever loiown before. I have just recently re- 
itmrnl from trips in Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina. It 
Hwns to me something ought to be done to change the attitude of 
P'no millions of black people.” On July 1,1918, War Secretary Baker 
♦ lied the same situation to the Presidents attention, and remarked 
though he had uniformly denied reports of unfair treatment, 
wre was still much unrest” among the Negroes. Both Moton and 
Bilker urged Wilson to say something, if but a word, condemning 
lyitelling. His private secretary, Mr. Tumulty, and America's chief 
Hfveyor of misinformation, Mr. Creel, begged their chief to take 
■o same action. More important than this prompting were the peti- 
Neiis, delegations (which rarely were permitted to see Mr. Wilson), 
mi* I mass demonstrations. Tens of thousands of Negroes silently 
" ided in cities throughout the country. Finally, on July 26, 1918, 
Wilson was persuaded to issue a statement against lynching. He did 
lulling, however, to expedite the passage of two anti-lynching bills 
lA (Congress—they were never so much as reported out of committee. 

U the close of hostilities Wilson sent Major Moton to France in 
If * lor to prepare the American Negro troops for their return to the 
domestic way of life, since it was feared their months away from its 
•'licence might have “spoiled” them. They came home to be Jim 
' mvved by the American Legion, to meet a revived Ku Klux Klan, to 
Ho seventy-seven Negroes lynched (eleven of them soldiers) within 
•ho year 1919, and to witness outbreaks against Negro people in 
■ • nty-cight cities during the same year, resulting in the deaths of at 
l» • t 100 colored men and women. The most serious outbreaks oc- 
ured in Chicago, Washington, D.C., and Elaine, Ark. In Washing- 
Inn the city police generally sided with the rioters, who finally were 
li’persed by the militant, organized resistance of the Negroes them- 
Hlves. Because the Negroes of Elaine had formed a union and hired 
lawyers in an attempt to fight peonage, they were attacked by armed 
l mters. Five whites and twenty-five Negroes were killed, and later 
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eleven Negroes were convicted and electrocuted by the state "I 
Arkansas on charges of insurrection. 

O » 9 « « 

Today the forces of labor, of the common man, are infinitely 
stronger than they were a generation ago. The historic role ol il* 
Negro in America has, from the earliest days, been to announce mi«t 
fight for the most advanced demands of the people as a whole. Ill 
position as Americas most exploited man has made him the sum I 
touchstone, the acid test, of American democracy. 



Literacy, the Negro and World 
War II* 


lODERN EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS, INTERESTED IN THE 

ijiM'stion of the comparative intelligence of peoples varying in class 
lulus, cultural pattern, and ethnic origins, or combinations of these 
Mlerences, have long dreamed of a particular type of experiment 
t his dream experiment was one which would involve scores of thou- 
muds of subjects of all groups, classes, and backgrounds. These sub- 
|n (s would be carefully tested and sorted, and would all be about 
Hjiiftlly deficient in a common skill or aptitude. They would then be 
juit through a learning process—not a mere test—and that process 
would be conducted by carefully selected teachers who would be 
provided with all the equipment that they needed and desired. The 
motivation of the subjects would be nurtured, and the rapport be¬ 
tween teachers and learners would be good. The learning process 
Would be continual for the period of the experiment, and it would 
■ ml be broken by subjecting the examinees to other and extraneous 
iivironments while it was being conducted. And the living conditions 
of the subjects would be excellent and as uniform as could be estab¬ 
lished. Finally, having achieved these ideal conditions and situations, 
the experiment would be climaxed by an objective test to discover 
\ hether or not the common deficiency had indeed been eliminated. 

Exigencies of the Second World War made possible, as we shall 
ihow, the realization, in very large part, of this dream. But to ap¬ 
preciate the full significance of this, it is necessary that one under¬ 
lain! the reality that called it forth. 

The fact is that educational and social psychology has been and 

# Published in The Journal of Negro Education , Fall, 1946. At the request of 
11 m Adjutant General, the U.S. Anny reprinted this for distribution among its 
•Hirers. 
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still is plagued by what is termed the nature-nurture controversy mi 
concerns the comparative intelligence of peoples. As the result • 
social needs there were developed in America and in Europe, start in 
some fifty years ago, so-called intelligence tests whose purpose wiii i 
provide a measuring rod of the learning capabilities (as deducted 1 1 ■ >n 
past accomplishment) of individuals for obvious uses in educational 
vocational, and industrial fields. 

Very soon after the formulation of these tests their function was »ll 
torted and vicious conclusions based upon this distortion were utt 
nounced. The view was expounded that these tests did not demmi 
strate merely the level of learning capabilities attained under givnil 
conditions and as ascertained by specific questions; but rather Mi 
they were instruments measuring an innate, unchangeable qualih ul 
human beings—labelled intelligence—and that, therefore, where j uh 
ticular groups did poorly on these tests those results scientificall 
proved the innate inferiority of those groups. Using these tests im 
critically, and applying them as indicated, ono was able to assert tlml 
science had demonstrated the innate inferiority of the rural folk .< 
compared to the urban, of the poor as compared to the rich, and of I Im 
N egro (predominantly rural and poor, anyway) as compared to I In 
white. 

It did not matter to these mythologists masquerading as scienliM 
that the pioneers in testing, the creators of the tests, had themsrU. 
denounced these interpretations. Thus, for example, the greatest <<i 
these pioneers, the Frenchman, Binet, had explicitly denounced* 
“some recent philosophers” who supported “the deplorable vert lh I 
that the intelligence of an individual is a fixed quantity . . . ,” ami 
had, himself, experimentally increased scores made on his tests In 
the same individuals by changing conditions affecting them. An*' 
again, an American pioneer in this field had been careful to point 
out 1 2 * that the tests could have validity in terms of ascertaining nallw 
ability, only “when we compare individuals in a group who have luul 
common experiences” and that, “Tests are valid only within a group 
who have had identical or very similar opportunities for gain In f 
familiarity with the materials of the test , and who have not onhj /!>, 
same opportunity to learn , but the same desire to learn” 

1 A. Binet, Les Idees Modemes sur les Enfants (Paris, 1909), pp. 141-46. 

2 Stephen S. Colvin, "Principles underlying the construction and use of tit 

telligence tests ” in The 21st Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 

Education (Bloomington, 1922), pp. 19,20, 23. Emphases in original. 
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\iul these mythologists persist in promulgating their notions— 
hioh, being attuned to and derived from the demands of the socio- 
«oifemic status quo and functioning as props for that status quo, re- 
»tin a widespread popular acceptance 8 —notwithstanding the series 
'I devastating blows dealt them in recent years. 

I .et us summarize these blows. First, is the fact that the median 
m e of Negroes on intelligence tests is practically identical with (in- 
• I, slightly higher) than that recorded for some white groups, as 
I'niuguese, Italians, and Mexicans. 4 Second, is the fact that in 
Boral tests, where environmental conditions were approximately 
llm same, the scores of Negroes matched, and at times surpassed, that 
•nide by whites. 5 Third, is the fact that where environmental condi- 
Hmis for Negroes may be assumed to be better than that for whites. 
In former scores have been higher than the latter. 9 Fourth, studies 
demonstrated, as a rule, that improving environmental condi- 
1 it u is improves scores obtained in tests. This has been true, of course, 
not only of Negroes, but of all other peoples. The cumulative effect of 
ii\ ironment—good or bad—upon scores has also been demonstrated, 
il ih, tlie intimate connection among such things as formal educa- 
{fcin, rapport, and motivation, in all of which Negroes are, generally, 
|l it disadvantage, and scores obtained on intelligence tests, is estab- 
idusd without any question. 7 

1 Kor an example showing this popular acceptance see E. L. Horowitz, “ ‘Race* 

> eludes,” in O. Klineberg, Characteristics of the American Negro (N.Y., 1944), 

p 226 . 

4 See Klineberg, op. cit p. 35. 

Thus, early tests by Stetson (1897), Ferguson (1916), and Sunne (1917) found 

roes getting equal or higher scores in the entire tests or in critical sections 
(hlrt'of. Tests by Peterson and Lanier ( Mental Measurement Monographs , 1929, 
V pp. 1-156) showed higher scores for whites in Nashville, very slightly higher 
Hi Chicago, and identical in New York. Practically identical scores were found 
l»v McAlpin in Washington in 1932 (Jourml of Negro Education , I, pp. 44fL), 
'.•I Long had the same result there in 1934 (ibid., IH, pp. 205ff.). Note, too, the 
• 1 11 mown test of 500 Negro youngsters in Los Angeles (1925) by Clark, where 
||)o scores achieved by them (median of 104.7) were slightly higher than those of 
lit** whites ( Education Research Bulletin , Los Angeles City Schools, 1925). 

0 An outstanding example of this is, of course, the result of the Army intelli- 
iinoe tests during the First World War, in which Negroes from Pennsylvania, 
N«'\v York, Illinois, and Ohio achieved higher median scores than whites from 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Georgia. 

1 Specific documentation of these facts would cover almost the entire literature 
•I educational psychology for the past twenty years. As examples, see W. C. 
a iIcy, Determinism in education (Baltimore, 1925); Clark Foreman, Environ- 
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Of even more importance than all of the above, however, and that 
phase of reality which has been most decisively responsible for o\ < •! 
ing the dream that has been described, is the fact that the validity »•! 
the intelligence tests as scientific instruments for measuring any am, 
all population groups, has been seriously, and successfully, tluil 
lenged. 

Otto Klineberg has demonstrated and insisted upon the iinporhiin 
of cultural and environmental factors in explaining and accounting 
for differences in scores. Another has shown, specifically, that on# 
particular cultural distinction—that between urban and rural group 
—is important, and that, since the intelligence tests generally in u • 
were standardized by using urban examples, it is to be expec t u! 
that their results would favor urban folk. In addition, it has bmi 
demonstrated that a test standardized on rural individuals resulted 
in lower scores for urban examinees. * * * 8 * * The importance of this for tl»» 
Negro—so largely rural—is obvious. 

Moreover, application of the tests now in use have uniformly i» 
suited in lower scores for the poor and higher scores for the mix Id 1- 
class and the rich. An essential reason for this, in addition to the il;i!n 
presented above, is that the intelligence tests were standardized usin 
white , urban, middle and upper class subjects. Employing the te.sU, 
therefore, as measmes of some absolute quality labelled “intelligent. 
is not merely unfair, but is absolutely invalid, absolutely unscientili« 
Such a procedure is analogous to using a linear standard to mcasun 
a liquid, and speaking of a gallon of wood, for example. 

This is why a psychologist recently wrote, after surveying the litcu 
ature on this question: 0 * . that these tests cannot be used jr< 
measuring the capacity of different social levels within our own «yi 1 

mental factors in Negro elementary education (N.Y., 1932); O. Klineberg, lin< * 

Differences (N.Y., 1935); and The 39th Yearbook of the National Society for lh> 

Study of Education (Bloomington, 1940), Part I. 

8 M. E. Shimberg, “An investigation into the validity of norms with spool J 

reference to urban and rural groups,” Archives of Psychology (1929), No. III! 
For an awareness of this problem of standardization see David Wech&Ier, 77»* 

Measurement of Adult Intelligence (3rd edit., Baltimore, 1944), chapter 8. Of In 

own device, the Wcchslcr-Bellevue Scale, he writes (p. 107): “We have climi 
nated the ‘colored* vs. white* factor by admitting at the outset that our norms cun 
not be used for the colored population of the United States.** 

0 Walter S. Neff, “Socio-economic status and intelligence,” in Psychology >>l 
Bulletin (1938), XXXV, pp. 727-56. Emphases in original. For a critique of NHI 
which does not refute his basic point, see Hollingworth, Terman, and Oden, “'rim 
significance of deviates,” in The 39th Yearbook , op. cit., p. 48. 
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t» hj ... [and that] the mean difference in IQ found to exist between 
l.ihlren of the lowest and highest status may be accounted for en- 
Midy in environmental terms.” 

A final point bearing on the validity of the results obtained from 
ilicsl tests must be mentioned. This is the fact that these results are 
pressed in terms of a quotient (IQ) in which the mental score age 
it divided by a chronological score age. But this mathematical process 
jfcsupposes that the two scores possess a constant relationship. This 
li imc presupposition “in point of fact does not exist” as a leading psy- 
liulogist 10 has written very 7 recently. 

I hus, we have a situation where mathematical figures derived from 
t non-existent relationship and based upon measuring instruments 
Imidardized upon particular sets of subjects, are used to describe 

■vcls allegedly attained by differing sets of subjects! And, to con- 
IimiikI confusion, these levels are then put forth as marking the innate 
infollectual capabilities of the individuals concerned, which is con¬ 
trary to the avowed intent of the inventors of the very instruments 
• •in which the levels were derived! 

With this as the situation one can readily understand the origin of 
lltt' dream delineated in the beginning of this paper, 11 and the crucial 
lnracter of the results of the realization of that dream becomes 

• ini lily apparent. 

As has been remarked, the necessities of war accounted for this 
utilization. I 11 the First Report of the Director of Selective Sendee, he 
i"iir frankly remarked that he had believed, 12 upon assuming his 

• r.k, that he was dealing with a “literate America.” The result of 
(Ills assumption was that the first regulations of Selective Service on 
n. racy, promulgated in the Winter of 194.0, stated that those regis- 
himts “who passed the physical examination and could understand 
•itlers given in the English language” were acceptable. 

What immediately followed disillusioned General Hershcv as to the 
literate quality of large masses of the American population. In the 
Hi st: place, it was found that in the two registrations prior to Pearl 
i Iiirbor there were over 347,000 men who made marks on their cards 

10 D. Wechsler, op. cit. } p. 12. 

II For lamentations over the fact that experiments such as the one described in 
iliis paper were impractical for they would be “so difficult and expensive, see 
Hollingworth, Terman, and Oden, op. cit., p. 49. 

' •Selective Service in Peacetime First Report of the Director of Selective 
|«t mice 1940-41 (Washington, 1942), p. 174. 
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because they were unable to write their names, and that of these os 
125,000 were white and over 220,000 were Negro . 13 Secondly, and <» ( 
consequence of the practical absence of literacy requirements foi ii| 
duction, about 60,000 illiterate men entered the Army in the half \* 
prior to the onset of war . 14 

These illiterates, thrust into the midst of desperate efforts to mn|| 
a modem war machine, were, generally, 4 useless to commander. * 
and, though some feeble efforts were undertaken “to make them nmfl 
literate" even these were largely abandoned, for “under the dinmi 
stances of peacetime . . . the Army felt its facilities and personal 
could be more profitably used ." 16 

Thus it came about that, on May 14,1941, the Army, by regulaUofl 
announced that no registrant possessing an education less than t i»K 
attained by one who had completed the fourth grade in an Amn li •<! 
elementary school was to be inducted. This, it was believed , 17 “vvi 
certainly a low enough minimum," but facts and necessities wen u 
prove the contrary. Within six weeks after Che promulgation of lU 
regulation about 55,000 registrants were deferred because of it, mj 
by September 15, 1941, this number had increased to over 140,001 
men, of whom about 60,000 were white and the remainder Negro. ,M 

The situation was critical. Thus, during the three months fnm 
April through June, 1942, it was found that of every thousand wliiu 
rejected, illiteracy, as defined by the regulation of May, 1941, 11 f 
counted for over 38, and of every thousand Negroes rejected, it u* 

13 Selective Service in Wartime Second Report of the Director of Selects 
Service 1941^42 (Washington, 1943), p. 230. 

14 Selective Service in Peacetime . . . p. 174. 

ir> Selective Service as the Tide of War Turns The Third Report of the Din < •• 
of Selective Service 1943-44 (Washington, 1945), p. 207. 

16 Selective Service in Peacetime . . . p. 174. 

17 Idem. 

18 It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to remark, as does General Hcrshoy (SY/#f 
five Service in Peacetime . . . p. 259), that tins very much higher rate of illlN'i 
acv for Negroes as compared to whites exists * not because Negroes re Mi 
education or for any other reason than that 'educational opportunities just an mi 
available to them/ * It is of particular interest to note that while the percents ign 11 
Negroes rejected from May 15-Scptcmber 15, 1941, because of illiteracy (li! 

is about eleven times that of the white rate (1.1%), in fifteen States the rejn in* 
rate for Negroes was less than the total percentage of white rejections and tli il Ii 
twenty-six States the rejection rate for Negroes was less than that for whites in || 
Southern States. See The Black and White of Rejections for Military Sen in 
(American Teachers Assn., Montgomery, Ala., 1944), p. 3. 
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ttWtod for 112 . Moreover, figures compiled at about that time 
that of all men then registered, except those with dependent 
•Mien, approximately three-quarters of a million (about half mil- 
m w hite, quarter million Negro), though physically fit, might be 
4 to the armed forces because of insufficient schooling . 19 When it 

• h numbered that the United States, at the conclusion of the war, 
i I 'lit into the field no more than eighty-nine combat divisions ( i.e 
•ii one million men) the meaning of this educational failing, in 

Mils of the very life of the nation, becomes clear. 

HiMiiedial action was vital. New Army regulations announced 20 
4 effective August 1 , 1942, “any registrant who is able to under- 
tini simple orders in English and who possesses sufficient intelli- 
to absorb military training rapidly is eligible for induction 

• iIk> military service." To prevent wholesale swamping, however, 
Ws added that the number of men unable to read and write Eng- 

• m a fourth grade standard accepted for induction on any one 
v *il any station was net to exceed ten per cent of the white and 

• jirl cent of the Negro registrants. 

Nevertheless, General McNary informed the Senate Committee 
11 litary Affairs on October 14, 1942, that 21 “The Army has in¬ 
k'd 135,000 illiterates." Thus, the situation remained unsatisfac- 


" December 5, 1942, a Presidential Executive Order stopped all 
'•Hilary enlistments, and also placed upon the Selective Service 
•Ministration the responsibility of supplying men for the Navy. 
•In, together with the impending decision of the Navy to accept 
.•.ms, provoked a restudy of the entire problem of the induction 
illiterates. The decision (taken February 1, 1943) was to revert to 
Inurth-grade educational test for induction into both services, but 
Army would now accept educationally deficient selectees not to 
• i ll five per cent of the total number of men accepted and as- 
"I to the Army by color at each induction center on each day" 22 
1 Ins makeshift for an intolerable condition lasted but four months, 

1 'mi June 1, 1943, both the Army and the Navy began to accept, 
l» no limitation on percentage of illiterates, all registrants who 

1 Selective Service in Peacetime . . . p. 174; Selective Service in Wartime 
p. 231. 

B selective Service in Wartime . . . p.232. 

^ Selective Service in Wartime . . . p. 231. 

Selective Service as the Tide of War Turns . . . pp. 207^08. 
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passed certain intelligence tests. This, however, was no improvriii 
in terms of solving the manpower problem. Indeed, as might 1 1 
been foreseen, under this arrangement the rate of rejection w:r. • f 
greater than before, particularly for Negroes. This was so, bn >11 
to the “educational and cultural background” that had acorn..I 
for the high rate of rejection under the illiteracy requirement, A 
now added, since tests were given, the conditions under which tl 
was done, and “attitudes of the testers” plus the resulting "nnid 
operative attitudes on the part of the registrants.” 2 * Indicative n| | 
consequence is the fact that as of September 1, 1943, it has born 4 
mated that over 340,000 men were placed in class IV-F becmwi 
educational deficiency. 24 

The problem, resulting from generations of chronic and inexnud 
social injustice, was insoluble, in any immediate sense. Remodl *i i 
don was possible and necessary, however, and this was introdu< < I 
earnest by the Army in June, 1943. At that time Special Tmltl 
Units were created with the purpose of giving those illitcrah ■ * 
had survived the so-called intelligence tests, an intensive 13 \v**J 
course (later reduced to from 8 to 12 weeks) aimed at the s|n I 
task of raising them to a minimum literacy level equivalent In l| 
obtained as the result of successfully completing the fourth gru*l| 
an “average” elementary school. 25 

Here, then, one had men from many walks of life, of all ml! 
creeds, and nationalities, from all sections of the country, from ml 
and rural backgrounds, identified only by a common intelln i 
failing—illiteracy. The theoretical value of the experiment in In 
of the question of comparative intelligence is enhanced, too, l>\ I 
fact that these men were to be subjected not to a mere test of I 4 
duration, but were to be put through a learning process of apprn i |l 
duration, the results of which had a relatively well-defined ami i 
jective base—namely, have the subjects overcome their illitcnu \ 
the indicated level? When it is remembered that fundamental t* 
definitions of intelligence is the idea of “ability to learn,” or “al*i 

to meet new situations quickly and successfully” 20 the signific;. 

this effort becomes clearer. 

23 Idem . 

24 Black and White of Military Rejections . . . p. 5. 

25 Selective Service as the Tide of War Turns . . . p. 208. 

26 H. C. Warren, ed., Dictionary of Psychology (Boston, 1984), p. Ml), I 
Colvin, op. cit., p, 15; F. N. Freeman, “The meaning of intelligence,” in Tin 
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The plan of the experiment was as follows: 27 Illiterates accepted for 

• mg in the Special Training Units were to receive psychological 
- \ tews, and careful medical tests. They were then to be given 

• n^nt tests designed to reveal their degree of functional literacy, 
fa result of which they were to be placed in classes of appropriate 
Rls. In addition, periodic achievement tests were to be adminis- 

• I and men reassigned, if necessary, as a result of these findings, 

< permitting them to advance as quickly as possible, and assuring 

i homogeneous content (in terms of learning standards) to the 
pics. 

flu* classes were to be small (not over about 18 members was the 
u hTatum) and the teachers were to be carefully selected for ability 
I eagerness. The content of the material presented to the students 
4ft to be alive and functionally useful, and related to their own ex- 
" i fees, both past and present. Expense was not to be spared, and 
liVMettl facilities and training aids were to be excellent, practical, 

1 helpful. Negro teachers were to be employed extensively for 
Hgm students. Special attention was to be given to motivation and 
n|u Ic of the students. Not all the work was to be academic, but 
iltn physical exercises and some military training were to be in¬ 
i' <1. Of course, the living conditions of the subjects (food, cloth- 
l medical service, etc.) were to be the equal of the average domes- 
'imy post. 

I his was the plan and, of course, as in all plans made by and for 
•min beings, there was no identity between the concept and the 
Million. It is certain that not all the teachers and administrators 


iff hook . . . p. 18; P. Witty, “New evidence on the learning ability of the 
illo,” in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 40:404 (1945). 

*’ tor descriptions of the work of the Special Training Units, see: A. G. 
HIquu, “Army experiences and problems of Negro education,” in Education 
Victory 3:13—16 (1945); P. Witty, op. tit., pp. 401-04; S. Goldberg, “Psy- 
pglcal Procedures Employed in the Army’s Special Training Units/’ in 
ii al of Clinical Psychology 1:118-125 (1945); P. Witty and S. Goldberg, “The 
of visual aids in Special Training Units in the Army/’ in The Journal of 
motional Psychology 35:82-90 (1944); Witty and Goldberg, “Evolution in 
ii Uion through Army experience,” in ibid., pp. 338-46; Witty and Goldberg, 
h* Army’s training program for illiterate, non-English speaking and education- 
\ irlarded men” in Elementqry English Review 20:306-311 (1943); N. Kaplan, 
llvngtng illiterates in the Army,” in Occupations 23:74-6 (1944); J. C. Evans, 
lull education for Negroes in the Armed forces” in Journal of Negro Education 
i'18-9 (1945). None of these articles is in any sense critical, and all are in 
Illy more descriptive of the plan than its execution. 
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(company commanders) were of equal quality, and it is likely tlu 
some were poor. Certain it is, too, that in different units there r.\lil» 
varying levels of motivation and morale, and that even physical« 
ditions varied somewhat throughout the experiment. 

Tt is likewise a fact that the plan itself envisaged no breaking 
from the Jim-Crow pattern of the Army. In the words of the Ac!l»» 
Deputy Director of Military Training of the Army Service Forcoig 
“There were some Negro special training units as such. The ma|ntl| 
of the units contained both Negroes and whites, who were organ I 
into separate companies and instructed separately.” It is true, too. ( I 
while Negro instructors were used in Negro units, many N*tf| 
classes in general units were taught by white instructors, and i! 
latter were not always entirely free of that bigotry which plagues m 
nation. 

Yet the great fact remains that the plan was carried out suhsUi 
tially as envisaged, and that scores of thousands of American * ti 
ccived, finally, a fraction of that education which is supposed to I 
their birthright. 

Specifically, one is able to present these data: from June MH 
through October 1944 approximately 180,000 men were plac<<! ' 
Army Special Training Units as functional illiterates. Of this numb 
about 150,000 (85%) successfully completed their training and attain 
—or were said to have attained 29 —a basic degree of literacy. Am*-' 
the 150,000 men just mentioned, 86.670 were Negroes. 30 

Of particular importance is the fact that of the whites who entru 
these units during the aforesaid period 84.2 per cent successfully cun 
pleted it, while 15.8 per cent failed and were discharged from ll 
Army. Of the Negroes who entered these units during the same pel In 
87.1 per cent successfully completed it, and 12.9 per cent failed uu 

2 * Letter from Colonel S. M. Prouty to the present writer, dated Washing 
5 March, 1946. 

22 Figures created by men and dealing with men are subject to error, 'll 
writer has heard, from people whose opinions he respects, of men who "«• • 
pleted” STU work but remained illiterate. Pressure did exist, it may be belli*v* 
on administrators to make as good records—on paper if necessary—as poMiU 
Yet these figures are official, nothing else exists, and the numbers involved un 
vast that individual irregularities probably would not materially affect thn 
centages. 

30 Figures from letter from Col. S. M. Prouty to present writer, dated Waaliln 
ton, 18 March, 1946. 
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J9fu discharged. “In other words,” as General Trudeau has stated, 31 
Mpcrience in the Army indicates that a slightly higher percentage 
I lie Negroes than the whites successfully complete the Special 
iming Program, i.e., achieve fourth grade standards in reading, 
•li nage, and arithmetic and demonstrate sufficient mastery of pre- 
ille military subjects to warrant their being forwarded for regular 

• mmg.” It may further be remarked that no great difference be- 
#rm Negro and white appeared in the speed with which this learn- 

i* process was accomplished, for while 71.7 per cent of the Negroes 
•iipleted the training in less than sixty days, the comparable figure 

• i he whites was 75.6 per cent. 

I he conclusion is clear. The learning accomplishment of scores of 
Ityisands of Negroes from all sections of the country over an ex¬ 
uded period of time compares quite favorably with that attained 
i m ores of thousands of similarly diversified whites, in this greatest 
Blriment of its kind ever conducted by the American government. 
Mu the other striking characteristic of this experiment is the fact that 
in conditions to which Negroes and whites were subjected were 

• !\ similar—certainly more nearly similar than are the conditions 
Uller which Negroes and whites live, work, and study in the con- 
ulional American civilian pattern. 

Ihese data not only constitute a shattering blow at racists, but 
■lent a challenge to their opponents to urge and to demand that 
Mr government do in peacetime what it felt had to be done and 

• ii it at least began to do in wartime—namely, conduct an all-out, 
!« nlific and democratic assault upon the twin disgraces of illiteracy 
nil (educational inequality that remain as huge blights upon the lives 

tn told millions of its citizens. 

1 \. G. Trudeau, op. cit., p. 14. 


\ valuable general critique of intelligence testing is that by the 
nyjish scholar , Brian Simon, Intelligence Testing and the Compre- 
usive School ( Lawrence i? Wishart , London , 1953). 






Integration Among Combat Troop' 
in World War IT 


A PARTICULARLY OUTSTANDING AND UNIQUE EVENT IN THE MODEM N |l« 
tory of American Negro-white relations occurred in the waging ol «i.| 
war against fascism, but its results remain largely unpublicized. I ‘".I 
ing the last twoand-a-half months of the fighting, Negro-white mind 
combat infantry companies were employed widely in the Eurojn li 
theater. What are the facts concerning this experiment? 

The winter of 1944-45 witnessed considerable attrition in the in* • 
ber of American front-line troops facing the Germans. There w♦ •( 
several causes, among which may be mentioned the Ardennes enui| 
ter-offensive of the Nazis, and the bitter weather, creating cons id’ I 
able casualties. These facts, taken together with the Supreme ( :<»H| 
mand\s determination to deliver an over-all, crushing, final 
along the Western Front, led to the consideration of means of i<| 
plenishing our forces. 

One of these means—adopted as a last resort—was to tap the . . . 

munications zone for personnel. We know now that by this turn 
January-February 1945—the war had but a short time to last. But »•( 
front there was no certainty of this. Hard fighting was in projjuj 
and, to put it mildly, it was rather unpleasant that winter on H| 
line. 

Yet when the call went out for volunteers, regardless of color, m * 
eral thousand Negro men offered their services. Of these 2,600 vv> • 
accepted as having the necessary qualifications, given six weeks •» 
tensive training (under the officers and non-commissioned oflIM 
who were to lead them in fighting) and in March they began, p 
sonally, to kill Nazis. A point especially worth noting, though oil 
overlooked, is the fact that these men in volunteering to join fnnj 

* Published in New Masses, Feb. 12,1946. 
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units relinquished any ratings they might have had, and accepted 
ip ade of private. 

Tim organizational setup, generally, was this: the Negroes were 
nucd into a separate rifle platoon, officered by whites, and this 
>li m >1 was superimposed on the normal company complement of one 
wy weapons platoon plus three rifle platoons. One of these Negro 
»li mns entered each of the three infantry regiments of a division. 
I»k was done within eleven veteran infantry divisions, most notably 
•llir 1st, 2nd, 9th, 69th, 78th, 99th and 104th. 

there are four basic questions that come to mind in connection 
lit I his. First, how did the receiving units feel about the Negro 
nlnrcements when they first arrived? Second, how did the Negro 
W)s conduct themselves while fighting alongside the whites in the 
•hi’ companies? Third, how did the men get along in the ultimate 
Mm.icy and comradeship of combat? Finally, did the white men 
1 1 lose units change their minds about the Negro after they had 

• ui, slept, bled and killed together? 

In May and June 1945, trained Army interviewers set out to dis- 
ht the answers. They questioned 250 men, the sergeants and line 
t!« its who had actually been with these Negro men in combat. Here 

• H'liai they discovered: 

L At first , most (sixty-four percent) of the officers and non-coms 
lit not like the idea of serving with Negroes, and only a minority 
urn "willing to try it,” or "didn’t mind.” 

I After fighting with Negro troops for about sixty days these men 
•nr asked: "IIow well did the colored soldiers perform in combat?” 
•in- replied "not well at all”; one percent of the non-coms and no 
I.. «t said, "not so well”; sixteen percent of the officers and seventeen 
ii rnt of the non-coms said "fairly well”; and eighty-four percent of 
. officers and eighty-one percent of the non-coms said "very well.” 
I These white men who had, on the whole, not welcomed Negroes, 
■to asked after serving with them: "How have the white and col- 
• 'I soldiers got along together?” None, not a single man, said, " not 
*11," Seven percent of the officers and thirty-six percent of the non- 
Mil s said, "fairly well”; and seventy-three percent of the officers and 
nil/ percent of the non-coms said,"very well?’ 

I, And when these men were asked: "Has your feeling changed 
mi i’ having served in the same unit with colored soldiers?” none, not 
tingle man, said his attitude had become less favorable , while 
rnty-seven percent of the officers and non-coms said they felt 
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more favorable towards them (“feel more respect for them, m 
them better”) than they had at first. 

Those are the facts, These figures become more dramatic when • 
notes some of the actual comments made by the whites. Thus, a < - t 
tain from Virginia said, “This colored platoon of thirty-five men 1 
no prepared positions was counterattacked by ninety Germans I > 
platoon commander had just been captured. They killed forty-si \ m 
took thirty-five prisoners, without losing any ground or baving *4 
casualties”; a first lieutenant from California, “They’re the M 
platoon in the regiment”; another first lieutenant from Connec t M(| 
“They are very aggressive as fighters — really good at fighting in vvoih) 
and at close-quarter work. The only trouble is getting them to ‘.l<*| 
they just keep pushing”; a platoon sergeant from Georgia, “Tin 
never has been any sign of trouble. We like them and they like* 11 
I’ve got every respect for these boys”; a platoon sergeant from SmhI 
Carolina, “When I heard about it, I said Td be damned if I’d \\. < 
the same shoulder patch they did. After that first day when wc 
how they fought, I changed my mind. They re just like any of 11 
other boys to us”; a captain from California, “They just did then |» 
and did damn well and finally the white soldiers accepted them 
their own merits.” 

One further point: a cross-section of combat units which had w < 
fought with Negroes showed that sixty-two percent said they wool 
dislike “very much” to serve with them. But among infantryni* 
who had served with them only seven percent had this feeling, 11 1111 
two percent said they “would like it,” twenty-eight percent said 1 
as soon have it as any other setup” (a total of sixty percent who 11 • • 
favorable towards mixed companies ), and one-third said they It* 
“rather not, but it would not matter too much.” 

To summarize: When Negro soldiers were placed within hi!In •» 
all-white combat units the majority of the white men resented thn 
and doubted its practicality. The vast majority of these originull 
dubious white men stated, after serving with them, that the Negh*> 
fought “very well.” It was unanimously agreed that the men 
along together (fought and lived together) without trouble, and ll 
vast majority stated they had got along together very well. Ami 
was unanimously agreed that this experience of common effor! ill 
not result in worsened feelings, but on the contrary, over three . 
of every four white soldiers stated that because of it, their regarcI »♦ 
respect for the Negro had risen. 
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What is outstanding here? Certainly not that these Negro men 
Mid it well. Anyone, except an ignoramus, knows that the Negro 
ftved his capabilities as a fighter long before the recent war. No, 
1 .landing is the additional proof this experience offers that “racism” 
*» cancer which, to exist, must be nurtured by stimulation—by a 
NI live policy of maintaining mores, customs, laws and propaganda 
IImI serve to feed the deadly growth. 

Ilemove these stimuli, and the blight withers. Replace them by 
—as in this case by officially sanctioned fellowship, supported 
4f explanation and action—and the poison vanishes, to be succeeded 
if respect and comradeship. 




Robber Wars and the Negro Peoph 


“TlIE PRESENT DISGRACEFUL, CRUEL, AND INIQUITOUS W AR 

ing ambition, tyrannic usurpation, atrocious aggression, crurl mi 
haughty pride. . . . The groans of slaughtered men, the scream* 4 
violated women, and the cries of orphan children, must bring no tin 
of pity from our national heart, but must rather serve as music tu I 
spire our gallant troops to deeds of atrocious cruelty, lust and blnn.l 

Whose words are those? When were they written? What gov» i* 
ment is being denounced in such blistering terms? 

The words come from Frederick Douglass, and they were jml 
lished in his Rochester newspaper, The North Star, in January l‘*l 
The government being condemned is tliat of the United States m» 
Douglass denounced it because it was then conducting, on be! mil 
its ruling class, a robber war against the people of Mexico. 

And Douglass, like many of his fellow great Americans <>( ll 
period, such as Abraham Lincoln, was denouncing the war trlilb 
was on: he was not waiting until it was over and the booty was in m 
the dead were buried and the bands had stopped and it became •. .1 
—but useless—to lament and regret and deplore the lmforlun.M 
slaughter of the gulled and die misled. 

No, Douglass denounced it while it was on and in die face of 11 
greed and might of the merciless whip-wieldcrs because he tiu 
loved his country, he truly loved the people who inhabited it and I 
cause he loved his own people , the Negro people. That is why 1 
wrote: “We beseech our countrymen to leave off this horrid con III* 
abandon their murderous plans, and forsake the way of blood.’ 1 1 
is why he urged: “Let petitions flood the halls of Congress by tin* mi 
lion, asking for die recall of our forces.” 

Yes, he fought for peace, while the war was on , because it \\;r. .1 
unjust war and the best interests of the Negro people and there! m 

0 Published in Jewish Life, Feb. 1952. 
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‘ ill American people would be served by ending the killing. And 

I il is what Frederick Douglass was loyal to—to his people and to all 
Hilii people of his country and diat is what real patriotism is. Of 
Ilirse, Douglass was called a traitor but his slanderers were the 

• i 11 ors, not Frederick Douglass. 

I ><> not misunderstand Douglass. He was no meek and mild Iamb. 
Hi was a tiger in fighting for freedom. It was Douglass who said, “He 
♦1 whipped most who is whipped easiest”; it was Douglass who is- 

• I the stirring “Call to Arms” in the Civil War and saw his two sons 
Kjilil in Lincoln's army against the slaveholders. Douglass would 
Iglil; but only for freedom, only for justice; therefore he opposed wars 
P slavery and for money. 

In Douglass' uncompromising stand against unjust wars, as in his 
■ iclding battle for liberty and equality, lie epitomizes the heart of 

II Negro history. The words of the Negro people themselves back 

• r one hundred years and coming down to our own day prove this 

1 l*e true. 

hack in 1842 war threatened between Great Britain and the United 
Mules. One of the causes of tension was England's refusal to return 
mie slaves who had revolted aboard a domestic slave-trading ship 
mI had gained freedom in the West Inches. Said the leading organ 

I 1 lie Negro people, the Colored Peoyyle’s Press, edited in New York 
ty (fie Reverend Theodore S. Wright: “If war were declared, shall we 
ttylit in defense of a government which denies us the most precious 
♦lyjit of citizenship?” “No,” answered the Reverend Mr. Wright; he 

iinted nothing to do with unjust wars and he urged that “until” the 
fcgro people were “free and equal citizens,” they oppose the ag- 
ifrssive wars of their oppressors. 

And what did the Negro people do during the Civil War? Here 
vne two governments, that of Abraham Lincoln and that of Jcffer- 
f)h Davis, and 90 per cent of the Negro people were within the 

• ills of the slaveholding government. The Negro people fought for 
Unroln's government and against Davis'. There were exceptions; 
lime were a few well-to-do Southern free Negroes who crawled up 

1 he slavedrivers and said: “Your country is mine; let me fight for 

II let me be loyal to it.” These people were spat upon by the mass 
•I Negroes in their own day and their dishonored names remain 
mi it'd with their bones, because they betrayed honor, people and 
"i 111 try. 

No, the mass of Negro people fought against their home govern- 


■ 
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inent and on the side of Lincoln, Douglass and Harriet Tubman. I • • 
hundred thousand Negroes fought in the Union army and 30,000 ty 
the navy and a total of half a million slaves succeeded in fleeing fmiM 
Jeff Davis’ Southern paradise and thousands more conspired 
rebelled in that paradise. 

In doing this and in a dozen other ways the Negro people mi 
tributed decisively to their own emancipation and to saving Hi* 
Union. The Negro’s emancipation required the Union’s salvatlni 
the Union’s salvation required the Negro’s emancipation. In the < iv| 
War, the entire Negro people opposed in action an unjust war n|j 
upheld a just one. 

Thirty years later an imperialist United States precipitated \'|| 
with Spain, defeated that nation and then seized Puerto Rico, ( lull 
the Philippines and Guam. Wars raged against Spain and the pcopl 
of these islands from 1898 through 1902. The Negro people oppoi m 
these wars and openly sided with the raped island masses. 

A leading Negro paper of the period, the Richmond Planet, wani^ 
in 1898 that “the American Negro cannot become the ally of iif| 
perialism without enslaving his own race.” A mass organization, lh 
Colored National League, the next year issued an Open Leila h 
President McKinley , and called upon the president “to pause in pm 
suit of your national policy of criminal aggression aboard to con.sii!|| 
the criminal aggression at home against humanity and Amcrii if 
citizenship, which is in full tide of successful conquest at the South 

Frederick Douglass was dead, but his son, Lewis, a veteran of Hi 
Civil War, denounced the war and the conquest of colonies, 'll 
president, he said in 1899, promises the Filipinos and Puerto Rii .u»i 
“a government of liberty” but he knows that “whatever the U.S. gnv« 
ernment controls, there injustice to dark races prevails”; he knows tin* 
“the expansion of the United States means extension of race lml* 
and cruelty, barbarous lynchings and the grossest injustices. . 
Douglass’ son-in-law, Nathan W, Sprague, lived too, and in 1899 In 
resigned from the Maryland Committee of the Republican Party u 
protest against imperialism. He said the United States left “million 
of American-born citizens to be lynched, and burned at the sl.H 
saying that they have no power to prohibit such crimes, and yet I In 
Administration feels justified in forcing a warped civilization upm 
the Filipinos.” 

The Republican newspaper, the Philadelphia Recorder, spoke I'm n 
nearly unanimous Negro people when it said in January 1900, o 
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l#i l ing to the “pacification” of the Philippines, that “those who have 
P spirit of independence and human liberty in their breasts are 
#llod traitors if they raise their voices against this diabolical out- 

\ i k 1 when there was talk of sending Negroes to help suppress the 
liioese people’s democratic “Boxer rebellion in the summer of 
flH), the Reverend Henry M. Turner of Georgia, Bishop of the 
jlltim Methodist Episcopal Church, said: “This is not our war, 
...I ilie black man that puts a gun upon his shoulder to go and fight 
1 liliin should find the bottom of the ocean before he gets there, 

I lie sentiments of the Negro soldiers sent to fight the Filipino peo- 
t-many of whom went over to their side—were expressed in a 
K|cul letter from Private William R, Fulbright, of Indiana. He was 
ili llie 25th Infantry Regiment in Manila and in June 1901, he told 
4tii lolks back home, through the pages of the Indianapolis Free- 
flmi, briefly and to die point: “This struggle on the islands has been 
night but a gigantic scheme of robbery and oppression. 

The imperialist World War, participated in by the United States 
Him 1917 dirough 1918, produced deep opposition among the Negro 
•iminncs. Here is not the place to tell of the government’s promises and 
imiw they were broken, of the lynchings which averaged 60 each year 
„ Inf die “War for Democracy” and of the mass murders of Negroes 
H Washington, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Arkansas and elsewhere, nor 
ilie peonage clamped on the Negroes of the South through the 
» . »rk or fight” policy—from which hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
||d, despite every obstacle. 

The point is that the Negro masses hated this unjust war and 
Hited it stopped. Tens of thousands of Negroes, men, women and 
itlilren marched with muffled drums, July 28. 1917, dirough the 
t of New York City while scores of thousands watched and the 
lieu police dared not stop them. Their banners read, Make America 
Wo For Democracy” and “Mother, Do Lynchers Go To Heaven?” 
Leading commercial publications worried because discontent and 
Hurst among Negroes have been spreading,” in the words of the New 
</v Times , and newspapers reported many arrests among them, 
upon the charge of rebellion and treason” as in Birmingham and in 
nlumbia, Tennessee. President Wilson feigned amazement, in 1917, 
mi “many of die members of die colored race were not enthusiastic 
, dieir support of die Government in this crisis” People like ex- 
IVsident Taft and Dr. Frissell of Hampton Institute and Dr. Wilcox, 
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president of the New York City Board of Education and a Tusk m m# 
Institute trustee, made Southern tours to generate such “enthusi;r<m 
—while every week another Negro was lynched! 

Summarizing Negro feeling were these words in The Messnr 4 
(November 1917), edited in New York by a radical young N< \\m 
named A. Philip Randolph: “The real issue of this country is pm» A 
. . . The people in every country have been bled to death in \vm 
fare, or starved to death by the shortage of food and the high » 
of living. . . . Over the smoldering ruins of cities and villages, oul 
lost treasures of civilization, men in trenches, women clad in N l 
habiliments of woe, children emaciated and hungry, cry out in Ioim| 
reverberating note for— PEACE /” 

Early in 1918 the New York Amsterdam Neivs demanded "iitf 
to no my” for the Negro people and wanted to know: “Can Aniriiifl 
demand diat Germany give up her Poles and Austria her Slavs, w ink 
America still holds in harshest possible bondage a nation of ovei i. u 
million people?” “Have wc not as much right,” that paper demand* »t 
“as the Poles and Slavs to aspire to a free, independent existon I 
. . . Where are our leaders? Are their mouths stopped with wIilM 
man’s gold that they can do nothing but mumble out advice In Id 
patient. . . . Are they traitors or fools?” 

Meanwhile the white press discovered that the desire for pc 
among the Negro—and other—masses was due to the work of ( • ♦ 
man and/or Bolshevik agents! Frame-ups were rife and over I 1 
men and women, Negro and white, were thrown into jail as poIili< .*l 
anti-war prisoners. 

Some renegades appeared, and this is how A. Philip Ram In I j 
greeted them in The Messenger in May 1919: “There are no doubt - 
few more left who will choose whom they will serve as organized u 
action, drunk with power, adopts all kinds of harsh and inexcusid* 
laws. . . . But no one trusts the renegade . . . the radical renege I 
is worst of all. He deserts the people for the predatory interests 

All of the above is but the briefest sampling of the rich tradi Mu# 
among the Negro people of opposition to robber wars. In 1900. 1 1 
W. E. B. Du Bois, writing the “Address to the Country 7 ” of the Niagcii 
Movement, said, “The morning breaks over the hills.” He calln« 
“Courage, brothers! The battle for humanity is not lost or losing." 11 
saw in 1916, did this man of genius, tliat, “The Slav is rising in It 
might, the yellow millions are tasting liberty, the black African 
are writhing toward the light, and everywhere the laborer, will 
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•Hot in his hand, is voting open the gates of Opportunity and Peace.” 
W hen Paul Robeson told 900 delegates to the National Labor Corn- 
mice for Negro Rights in Chicago in 1950 that the united masses 
•Mild “help to bring to pass in America and in the world the dream 
ii lathers dreamed—of a land that’s free, of a people growing in 
ilMidship, in love, in cooperation and peace”; and when Dr. Du 
Ibis said, in 1951, “I take my stand beside die millions in every na- 
•ii and continent and cry for peace—no more uxirF’ both these great 
• deans were speaking in direct extension of the real traditions of 
lut Negro people in the United States. 

Security, equality, freedom, peace—these are at the heart of Negro 
Ulory and dicy are deep within the heart of world humanity. With 
id \ r and firmness they shall be achieved everywhere and the dreams 
I imr fathers—of the fathers of all of us of every color, every clime, 
»ml every nation—shall be realized. 






The Negro Scientist and Inventor 


NO AREA OF LIFE BETTER DEMONSTRATES THE MILITANT, CREATIVE A* • 

productive role of the American Negro people than that of scion# I 
For in science the Negroes' contributions have been numerous Mi 
significant despite every obstacle placed in their way by the rulliil 
class. 

In part, these obstacles appear as the inevitable result of the spin • il 
oppression of the Negro people. In addition, however, the ruling rl<H| 
deliberately and consciously creates such obstacles because the «»|| 
pearance of Negro men and women of science threatens in a v» i| 
decisive way the whole pattern of chauvinist stereotypes. Again tl| 
mastery of science by Negroes adds to the prowess of the Negro )*• | 
pie, supplies them with ammunition in their struggles lor liberating 
And science is tied to social reality so that the point of view broiM-u 
to the problems of science by an exploited class or by an oppre.w^ 
people cannot help but be challenging to the traditional ruling cluJ 
approach to these problems. 

Of the obstacles, a few words must be said. For two hundred urn 
fifty years ninety percent of the American Negro people were sla\* 
legally forbidden to achieve literacy and, also by law, forbidden !♦ 
patent inventions. This does not mean, of course, that some N< i ♦< 
slaves did not, nevertheless, learn to read and write and that iim» 
did not achieve a very high level of technical and mechanical |»» 11 
ficiency. Nor does it mean that among die “free” Negroes (of wlum 
there were about 500,000 in 1860) there were not developed ill 
tinguished scientists and inventors. But it does mean that the few win 
broke through-—despite the slave society—attest above all to III 
mighty potential so terribly curbed by enslavement. 

With the destruction of chattel slavery and the enhanced prodii 
tive capabilities of the social order in general and of the Negro pe< >pl 

* Published in Masses &- Mainstream, Feb. 1951. 
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In particular, one witnesses a renaissance in science and invention. 
Ilul its full potentialities were crippled by the exploiting nature of 
dial: social order and, especially, by its characteristic abomination of 
I »m Crow. Some slight concept of what this meant as an immediate 
b lade to the fullest contributions of the Negro people to science 
" i»iv be gained when one realizes that in 1870 over eighty percent of 
•ill Negroes were unable to read or write and that as late as 1910 
Tout one-third of the Negro population over ten years of age had 
Denver been to a school of any kind, 
before briefly examining the highlights in the scientific contribu¬ 
tions of the American Negro people delimitation is in order. We do 
'»•‘I have in mind social science in which the Negro people have pro¬ 
duced such internationally renowned savants as Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Unis or the late Dr. Carter G. Woodson, nor do we have in mind 
iCimtists of social change such as the two giants of the last and the 
present centuries—Frederick Douglass and Paul Bobeson. 

No, we refer only to natural scientists and inventors—to the 
unitors or discoverers of means whereby to enhance man's mastery 
over nature for the benefit of man. The accomplishments of the Negro 
people in this regard have been outstanding, and running through the 
whole treasure is a vein of irony. After all, nothing is more ironical 

• Ii;m the fervor with which the rulers of the United States of America 
protest their love for democracy and the way, in fact, they behave as 
(Dncems the Negro people. 

Similarly, our subject is saturated with irony from the time the first 
•oistanding American Negro scientist, Benjamin Banneker, helped 
plaa and survey the capital of a country enslaving his brethren—to 
the time Dr. George Washington Carver, the world-famous agri- 
uillffiral chemist, coaxed colossal wealth out of the South's soil—a 

• •Il made sweet by the toil of his people, but not owned by them, 
ml a South in which it was true of the Negro as the Jews said of 
Kgvpt, “those who wasted us, required of us mirth.” 

Iiias, consider the career of the late Charles Richard Drew, acci- 
l«*utally killed in his forty-fifth year last April [1950]. Drew, a Doctor 
<»l Medicine from McGill University and Doctor of Medical Science 

9 f 

l mm Columbia University, was an outstanding surgeon and scien- 
H’T In the late thirties his studies on the human blood and its preser- 
i ;ition—conducted, of course, in collaboration with others, including 
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particularly Doctors John Scudder and D. R. Corcoran—began to nt 
tract international attention.* In 1940 appeared his pioneering mu! 
definitive work, Banked Blood: A Study in Blood Preservation, sat*! 
the next year he was appointed director of the American Red dm 
Blood Bank, and then director of blood procurement for the Nation .1 
Research Council servicing the United States Army and Navy. 

This man, with such a background and in such a position, suilri• *1 
the indignity of the idiotic segregation-of--blood policy—not, we mm 
be sure, in silence. Then, after setting up the entire system and train 
ing a considerable stall, Dr. Drew was allowed to return to Ilowunl 
University. He had never been incorporated into the armed service * 
he had never been commissioned (as were thousands who did •" 
finitely less)- after setting the vast project on its feet, he was sinipl 
"let go.” 

One of the most promising surgeons in the history of Axncrii *• 
medicine, now all but forgotten, was a Negro, Dr. Daniel Hale W il 
hams, associated for many years with Provident Hospital in Chi< n * 
where he died twenty years ago. Prior to World War I, Dr. William 
made medical history by operating successfully, for the first lim* 
upon the living human heart, but his own heart was broken by |»>"i 
Crow, its indignities and its restrictions. A close friend, and hiim. II 
a leading Negro physician, the late Dr. Carl G. Roberts, vvrotc ol I >i 
Williams' 'retirement into self-exile” in the face of the “Big WhllH 
Fog.” 

Another who has at times favored exile is Dr. Percy L. Julian, n>. 
of the greatest living organic chemists. This man, born in Mom 
gomery, Alabama, in 1899, has spent many years abroad, and obtaim *1 
his doctorate in 1931 at the University of Vienna. His achievement 
already include the successful synthesis of the drug physostigmim 
basic work on the carbon atom and a mastery of the chemistry ol H 
soya bean which has led to preparations of widely differentiated snh 
stances like male hormones and weatherproofing for ships. Mosl n 
cently. Dr. Julian has announced significant results hi experiments nit 
so-called Substance E, which shows high promise in the treatment nl 
arthritis. Dr. Julian has faced, meanwhile, direct interruptions win* I 

* This was particularly true in the Soviet Union where work on prcsc*rvtn| 
human blood was well advanced. Dr. Drew wrote of this himself in an ar!!< li 
entitled, “The Role of Soviet Investigators in the Development of the HI»mm| 
Bank,” American Review of Soviet Medicine, April, 1944. Late in 1945, Dr. I * 
accepted the Vice-Presidency of the American-Soviet Medical Society. 
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ilngue few other scientists. lie has defied chauvinist savages who 
m\ n several times attacked and stoned his Chicago home—for which 
'ticks, by the way, no one has yet been apprehended. 

I )ue of America's most distinguished biologists, Dr. Ernest Everett 
•i, also spent long years in Europe not only for purposes of research, 
nl also for the refreshment that comes from breathing air untainted 
•\ Jim Crow. His great teacher and colleague. Dr. Lillie, has referred 
in I lie deep and permanent wounds white chauvinism left upon this 
pn, and one of his own Negro students, Dr. Nabrit, speaks of Just 
II being "frustrated and embittered.” Dr. Du Bois, a personal friend, 
Ids that what was most intolerable for Just, besides the limitations 
•limed upon his research facilities in this country, were the particular 
ilHiinin-ations to which his wife, as a Negro woman, was subjected. 

I >r. Just was bom in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1883 and died 
li Washington in 1941. With much sacrifice he studied at Dartmouth 
tml earned a doctorate at the University of Chicago. He served for a 
i Migration as professor of zoology at Howard University and as pro- 
••".•.or of physiology at the Howard Medical College, and was a fre- 
I'M iit contributor to journals in his area of specialization. He was 
pociate editor of the Biological Bulletin , the Journal of Morphology 
I Physiological Zoology, and was vice-president of the American 
feriity of Zoologists. Dr. Just was the first winner of the Spingarn 
i <lal awarded bv the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People each year since 1915 to the American Negro making 
•n outstanding contribution to American life. 

The last book published by Dr. Just— The Biology of the Cell Sur¬ 
face (Philadelphia, 1939)—representing the results of a lifetime of 
prarch, is a work fittingly climaxing a remarkable career. It is ail 
•Mack upon traditional Wcismarm-Morgan biology and specifically 
P gene theory. It is strikingly similar to, though developed hide- 
jiHidently of, the work of the Soviet scientists, Michurin and Lysenko. 

I )r. Just insisted, and his research demonstrated, that the concept 
•I file absolute independence of the germ cells from the rest of the 
(fitly was false. He insisted upon the interdependence and interaction 
il I lie cytoplasm and nuclear constituents of the cell, and emphasized 
llin significance of environment. He insisted upon the dialectical 
Hisrnce of life. In his words: 

“Self-regulation and self-differentiation are fundamental ex¬ 
pressions of the organization of living matter . . , whether we 
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study atoms or stars or that form of matter known as living vvr 
must always reckon with inter-relation. . . . However much in 
our separate domains we abstract from the unity of Nature, 11 1 i m 
unity remains/' 

Certain critics of Dr. Just did not fail to assert that his opposilloi 
to the gene theory, his insistence upon the significance of cnvii"" 
ment and his dialectical approach arose from his “bias” against ra< i u 
— Le. the fact that he was a Negro! 

Irony stems from the fact, too, that the white commercial ncwspu| i 
which are normally so keenly aware of color, suddenly bccomi 
mute and color-blind when presented with the achievements of ninny 
Negro scientists. Let the reader, for example, ask himself whethn It 
has ever heard of the deeds of the following: 

Dr. Thomas Wyatt Turner ? head of the Department of Riolog\ tl 
Hampton Institute, Fellow of the American Association for the Ail 
vancement of Science, pioneer in studying die effect of mineral null I 
ents upon seed plants, and experiments in cotton breeding. 

Dr. Charles Stewart Parker , head of the Department of Botany <• 
Howard University, discoverer of thirty-nine new species of pinnl 
Dr. Leonidas H. Berry , outstanding authority on gastric analv 
and biochemistry of the stomach. 

Dr. William A. Hinton , authority in bacteriology and immunology 
for thirty-five years on the faculty or Harvard, creator of the most sen 
sitive test yet devised for syphilis—the Hinton test. 

Harry J. Greene, Jr., pioneer in plastics, and head of the Rescan 1 
Department of Plastics for the Stromberg-Carlson Radio Corporal inn 
Frederick Jones , pioneer in the development of sound-mo v lot, 
holder of over forty patents in the field of refrigeration and chief <l» 
signer-engineer for the U.S. Thermo Control corporation, one of 11 
largest truck-refrigeration firms in the country. 

Dr. Edward L. Harris, leading authority in rocket and jet fuels n< 1 
head of the Jet and Rocket Laboratory at Wright Patterson Air Field 
Dr. Charles H. Turner, pioneer in the systematic observation ol (In 
life habits and organization of animals and insects, especially bees mill 
ants. 

It is, however, to American industry and commerce—Jim-Crow I 
dustry and commerce—that Negro scientists and inventors have mmli 
their greatest contributions. This is true from items of luxury, like tin 
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■If tee invented by George F. Grant to the player piano, patented by 
II. Dickinson, to items of homely necessity like the mop-holder, 
•\ented by Thomas F. Stewart. It is true, too, in terms of basic in- 
« n( ions that have had profound effects upon major industries and 
I«• entire economy of the United States. 

h’ior to the Civil War free Negroes developed at least four highly 
•inimeant inventions. The earliest came from James Forten, a leading 
\lmlitionist of Philadelphia, who patented a device very widely em- 
•Lved in the nineteenth century which improved the handling of 
pis. In the 1830’s Henry Blair of Maryland patented early models of 
•m harvesters, many of whose features were used for generations. 
During the next decade a Negro metal-worker of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, Lewis Temple, invented an improved harpoon—the 
Niggle harpoon—which revolutionized the whaling industry. This in- 
lnsfry, one of the most sweated in the world and of great significance 
m I he early accumulation of capital, was then third in importance of 
•II New England industries. Though millions of dollars were pocketed 
•ncuuse of the Temple harpoon, the inventor himself made nothing 

• •mu it. Indeed when Lewis Temple died in 1854 his property was 
M to pay his debts, and his wife and children were left in destitu- 

"ii.° 

(>f even greater importance than any of the preceding inventions 
vus mat which was patented by Norbert Rillieux, a Louisiana Negro, 

. I S46. Rillieux was bom in New Orleans in 1806 and, as was not 
uncommon for fairly well-to-do Negroes of that city, obtained an 

• -ineering education in Paris. In the forties he returned to Louisiana 
••I put his mind to the task of hastening the process of sugar refining. 

•If devised a multiple-effect, evaporating device which solved the 
"hlem and not only forms the basis of the modern sugar-refining 
uliistry, but also the process of making glue, gelatine, soap and con¬ 
tused milk. 

Life in slave-ridden Louisiana became increasingly unendurable 
•i Killieux and in the 1850's he returned to France where he died.** 
tiliin our own day in the Louisiana State Museum in Jim-Crow 

• I am indebted to Mr. Sidney Kaplan, of the University of Massachusetts, for 
imitting me to sec material on Lewis Temple which he has gathered. 

M Such exodus recurs today. A notable example is that of Robert Robinson, an 

• i lean Negro living in the Soviet Union. lie has twenty inventions to his credit, 
^pceially in the field of ball-bearing machinery, and has been honored by the 
•♦♦Viet government. 
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New Orleans a plaque was placed, honoring Rillieux. Its inscrip ii<h 
reads: 


To honor and commemorate 
Norbcrt Rillieux 

born at New Orleans, La., March 18,1806 
and died at Paris, France, October 9,1894. 

Inventor of Multiple Evaporation and its Application 
into the Sugar Industry. This tablet was 
dedicated in 1934 by Corporations 
representing the Sugar Industry all over the World. 

There was no room on this plaque to mention Rillieux’s exile, m 
its explanation. 


Cfew are the industries in post-Civil War America whose growth \ | 
not stimulated by the scientific and inventive genius of the NttgW 
people.)Thus, the meat and perishable-food preserving induslinl 
owe a great deal to Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, holder of some eighty paln»l| 
and assistant chief inspector of explosives for the United States Arm) 
a generation ago. Lately Dr. Hall has concentrated in the field of Iim 
flavoring and, particularly, curing salts for meat. The salt he has >!•> 
veloped is the most satisfactory now in existence and is used through 
out the industry. Again, the chemist, William G. Holly, has develop ► 
a superior paint, the so-called titanium gloss paint, which todn\ \ 
widely used in the commercial painting industry. 

In metallurgy, the work of the engineer, James A. Parsons, and I 
the physicist, Elmer S. lines, has been outstanding. Mr. Parsons Im 
developed a very useful type of aluminum-bronze and has also |n * 
formed significant researches on metal corrosion, while Dr. Iimh 
studies in infra-red absorption bands have had noteworthy applii i 
tion in ascertaining flaws in alloys. 

Another industry in which a Negro’s invention was as revolution < 
as in whaling and sugar-refining, was that of shoe manufacturlii) 
Here reference is had to the work of Jan E. Matzcliger. 

Matzeliger was a cobbler in Philadelphia and Lynn, Massachus* ll< 
lie died in 1889, at the age of thirty-seven, poor as he had lived li 
1883 this Negro working-class genius patented a complex shoe-las! lit 
machine, the first appliance ever made capable of holding a shoe •! 
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It* last, gripping and pulling the leather down around the heel, guid¬ 
ing and driving the nails into place and then discharging the com- 
Kted shoe. 

The patent was bought for a pittance by the president of the United 
Nlme Machinery Corporation. It immensely speeded-up the process 
il shoe-making, cut production costs in half, and helped make United 
•line one of the leading multi-million dollar industrial corporations in 
llic world and one of the few existing 100 percent monopolies. 

As indicated, Jan E. Matzeliger died a poor man six years after the 
Invention. All he got was knowledge of the fact that his machine had 
•Miisformcd a basic industry, and his only “memorial” is the fact that 

ulay throughout the American shoe industry his machine is known 
k an obscene chauvinist term. 

Negroes made important discoveries in the electrical and commu¬ 
nications industries. Many of the basic inventions in these areas, 
(toll nted by Thomas A. Edison, were the collective results of the work 
♦if (he Edison Associates, one of whose original members was the 
Negro, Lewis II. Latimer. Several of the fundamental features of the 

lcphone owed much to the work of one of the greatest names in 
\ineriean inventiveness, that of Granville T. Woods. Woods was also 
rwponsible for patenting the device making possible the transmission 
•if telegraphic messages between moving trains; he made advances 
pA$ic to the development of the “third rail” for electrically driven 
mi 11 roads and helped direct the installation of the primary electric 
light systems in New York, Philadelphia, and London. 

As indicated, several of the inventions of Granville Woods had 
direct application to the railroad industry. It is a fact that of all in- 
lnsfry, that one, perhaps the most viciously Jim Grow of all, as per- 
fclns both to customers and employees, upon which scores of thou- 
Unds of Negroes have labored/ has been the industry which has 
Wticularly benefited from the scientific work of Negroes. 

Thus, it was Woods who patented the automatic air-brake, univer¬ 
sity used by railroads. And Elijah McCoy—son of escaped slaves, 
ducated as an engineer in Scotland, denied professional work in the 
' rifled States, fireman for years on the Michigan Centra] Railroad— 

• li nted, in 1872, the first automatic lubricating device for moving 

• Woods himself worked, in the seventies, as a fireman on railroads in Missouri. 
Hm studied electrical engineering in the East, and gained employment, for a 
ini* 1 . as an engineer aboard a British ship. 


* 
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machinery, which was used on railroads—and ships—throughout tin* 
world. 

Andrew J. Beard, of Alabama, patented in 1897 the automatic cm 
coupling device, while in the same year another Negro, Elbert (! 
Robinson of Chicago, invented a very much improved method of caM 
ing railroad car wheels (appropriated, without compensation, by tin 
American Car and Foundry Company), and, somewhat later, the ovn 
head trolley device for streetcars. 

William Hunter Dammond, also of Chicago, developed the system 
of automatic block signals—the so-called Dammond Circuit—basic i< 
signal safety devise as used, for example, in the New York subwuy 
systems.® Important work in box-car refrigeration has been done I* 
Frederick M. Jones, while the Negro chemist, William G. Hay no 
developed the liquid used today to preserve railroad ties. 

Over eighty years ago Negro physicians, excluded by the Jim-Cro\s 
policy of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, formed In 
Washington the National Medical Society. In doing so, these Negm 
doctors pointed out that, “Science knows no race, color, or condition, 
and they publicly “protested against such a relic of barbarism.” 

The barbarism persists and plagues Negro medical, dental, techul 
cal and scientific workers. All American white scientists, profession*I. 
and technicians, in the first place, should raise such a storm of protrsi 
against this and should so persistently and vigorously agitate again*! 
it in their societies, institutions, hospitals, associations and schoolt 
and among the public generally, as to force at once its eradication. 

What kind of scientists are they who will see science stunlnl 
talents wasted, mankind impoverished, human beings insulted l»* 
cause of that which, eighty years ago, was properly labeled “barhu 
nsm r 

Some indication of the constructive, decisive and challenging im 
ture of the Negroes' contributions to science has been given in l!ii» 
chapter. Just conceive of the impulse to their work, to the work 
other scientists, to the employment of science for happiness and Ini 
peaceful ends that would come from removing the shackles from ilin 
scientific genius of the Negro people—from welcoming with prldi 

° As late as 1949, Mr. Dammond was still fighting for just compensation lif 
his work. He was quoted by the Chicago Defender on June 25, 1949, as renm 4 
ing, "The railroads refuse to pay the black inventor for his information." 
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»ncl dignity Negro colleagues into all research laboratories, all uni¬ 
versities, all hospitals and clinics, all technical and scientific and 
professional societies! 


An excellent survey of the subject matter of this essay teas among 
the last papers prepared by the late Dr. Charles Richard Drew . En- 
( tiled, “Negro Scholars in Scientific Research,” it appeared in The 
Journal of Negro History, April , 1950 . Two articles by Sidney Kaplan 
arc very useful. One deals with Lewis Temple and was published in 
l lie New England Quarterly, March , 1953; the other is a study of Jan 
Metzeliger and was published in The Journal of Negro Histoiy, 
lunuary , 1,955. A good biography of the surgeon, Daniel Hale Wil- 
Hums, written by Helen Buckler; was published by Little, Brown 
Wbston, 1954). In 1955, the Morgan State College Press (Baltimore) 
wsued an extremely valuable hook , The Negro in Science, edited by 
lulius H. Taylor. This volume contains reprints of fifteen papers 
published dunng the past dozen years in the leading foumak within 
the fields of biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. The 
mhendix contains biographical sketches of 129 outstanding Negro 
jplentisls in these four fields . 







America’s Racist Laws* 


“Shocking!” “incredible!” such were typical responses from leap 
ing American publications to the laws decreed by Hitler at Nurmi 
berg in 1935. The Nazis acted, as their statutes said, “for the proto 
tion of German blood and German honor.” They banned from citi/m 
ship all except those “of German or kindred blood” (Artoerwandh u 
Blutes) and those who, by their conduct, showed a willingness and • 
fitness to serve the Third Reich. 

The registration by “race” of all inhabitants of the Reich was rn 
quired; Jewish children were to attend separate schools; Jews m»*l 
“Aryans” were forbidden to marry. In brief, declared the St. Lou! 
Times-Star , the Nuremberg laws represented a state of “nationu I 
distemper . . . out of keeping with the modem world, and perfect h 
in keeping with the Middle Ages.” 

Actually the Nazis confessed great indebtedness to die Unite! 
States for having provided them with a model for their own rad • 
legislation. Thus, one of their leading professors of jurisprudence, I )i 
Heinrich Krieger, devoted a volume —Das Rassenrecht in den Yen 
inigten Stciaten (Berlin, 1936)—to an admiring examination of the U,N 
theory and practice of racism. 

And what of today? Now the sublimity of the pretense grows m 
the hideousness of the reality increases. Solemnly, the United Staton 
as a participant in the First Inter-American Demographic Congrc 
held in Mexico City in 1943, promises the rejection of “all policy an* l 
all action of racial discrimination.” Two years later the U.S. partii i 
pa ted with the Latin-American countries in signing the Act of Cl> i 
pultepec: “The worlds peace cannot be consolidated until men an 
able to exercise their basic rights without distinction as to race <>t 
religion,” The war then raging as terrible proof of the truth of Cba 

* Published in Masses ir Mainstream , July, 1951; reprinted in pamphlet foim 
in 1951 and 1952. 
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pultepec is terminated with the Potsdam Agreement in which the U.S. 
joins in demanding that “All Nazi laws which . . . established dis- 
iImination on grounds of race, creed or political opinion shall be 
ibolishcd. No such discrimination, whether legal, administrative or 
Otherwise, shall be tolerated.” And in becoming a member of the 
I'uited Nations, the United States pledged adherence to its Charter 
wliich gives as one basic purpose of the organization to “promote re¬ 
ject for, and the observance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
Worn for all without distinction as to race.” 

Such are the promises; what of the deeds? What are the facts concern- 
Iflg racist legislation in the United States today? 

The structure of the American social order is exploitative, and in¬ 
tegral to that structure has been and is the super-oppression of the 
Negro people within its borders and colored peoples outside. This 
fcaterial base explains the fact that the U.S. has been and remains an 
Ideological fountain-head of racism. And its present laws—local, state 
•ml federal—reflect, though incompletely, this racism, 

11 is important to recognize the incompleteness with which statutes 
mirror the reality of national oppression. Thus, while no valid law 
low provides for ghettos 0 the United States is—with the Union of 
louth Africa—the most completely ghettoized nation in the world 
today. For example, while Negroes constitute twenty per cent of Balti¬ 
more’s population, they occupy two per cent of its living space; in 
Lhicago the population density of the Negro section (90,000 per 
•fare mile) is three times more than the maximum density for 
liralthv living; while The Architectural Forum (January, 1946) in 
•inveying a single block in Harlem remarked that, “At a comparable 
iL of concentration the entire United States could be housed in half 
Of New York City.” 

Again, laws for jury selection are not racially discriminatory in 
words, but in fact jury selection is notoriously discriminatory, so that 
i typical finding reported by Professor Pauline Kibbe, reads: “In an 
I'vtimated fifty counties [in Texas ], wherein the Latin American popu- 
• (ion ranges from fifteen to forty per cent, persons of Mexican 

0 Laws establishing and maintaining ghettos were important in their origins 
•I'out fifty years ago—that is, with the appearance of imperialism. But once the 
laws had done this task, and other contractual and private means for bulwarking 
ghettos were perfected, then the state and federal courts because of mass struggle 
mvulidated the laws, but not the ghettos. 
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descent have never been known to be called for jm v •.«»' 
the trial of civil suits” (Latin Americans in Texas, in in > 

The whole pattern of discriminatory enforcement "1 • • # (j 

appear when one focuses only on the actual statutes 11. 1 > h 

too, is beyond the scope of this essay, but the tael K IH 
has been summed up well by Professor Thorstcin Sell in imJ 
entitled, “Race Prejudice in the Administration ol |n iijl 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1935) in lliM Hi 
“Equality before the law is a social fiction.” A legal 1 \ < • ! • • • y pi 
quite as dead a corpse as the more orthodox type 4 <>! I ■ I 
while innocent Willie McGee and the Martinsville M• i i • • ■ I M( 
forever in the great heart of the worlds masses, tin u Wl 
widows and their children are fatherless. 

And sometimes the enforcement of the words of n .. !<■ 

tory law serves to illuminate the racist nature of its .»• I. I# 

Thus, in a typical instance of police bestiality, which qnil* ' ill 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court (Brown v. Ml 

Court, in reversing conviction of the Negroes invoh* <1. • nlHl 
“The rack and tire torture chamber may not be subst ilu I •. I I 1 1 
nes stand.” Such was the word of law, but the actual i 1 
Negro people, and the habitual conduct of the law’s mini- <il 
in the undisputed record of that case which showed Mi u i|y| 
had boasted, in open court, of having tortured the Negio. % ||| 
confessed to a crime which available evidence denmn ii tl 
could not have committed. And, of course, no punitive a. i • ♦♦ \ 
gun or even contemplated against the sadistic gangster mI I. 
order. 

And the words of law will not reflect the whole cumubii * 
of a racist society. For example, there is no law forhiiMiiiM 
habitants of American Samoa, in the Pacific, from bocimiiul 
or dentists. IIow, then, explain this mild little sentence il< iilti 
that possession of the benevolent U.S. in the World AhmtiuM | 
there are no practicing doctors or dentists, the entire |.. r .i 
under the medical care of the U.S. Navy ? The island l> i liN 
for over fifty years and contains thousands of resident*, w* 
single doctor or dentist. There is no law against a Smim.iii 
physician but there is, Tinder Navy regulation, a sogn ' 1 
tional system in Samoa which docs not include the colli y* l» 
which concentrates on teaching English and handicralh 

Yet with all the inadequacies of a study of the lettei nl 
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•in l» in examination does have considerable value. In the first 
j ||t\* % are important controllers of social conduct and must be 
M ‘I one is to shape an effective social program. Moreover, if 
i w nrds of the laws arc racist this constitutes irrefutable evi- 

• "I ihr oppressing nature of the society having such laws. And, 

• --I llie signed commitments and noble pretensions of U.S. 
flnli mi. the effort to expose the true character of that system is 
I * u l i ug chapter and verse of its current racist legislation. 




I * i been very diligent and astute,” wrote Walter F. George, a 
|n\lice of the Supreme Court of Georgia and now a U.S. 
• m violating the spirit of . . . such statutes as would lead 
i id believe himself the equal of the white man.” “No statu- 
k im organic law, no military law,” said the ex-Judge and cur- 
•nut nr, “supersedes the law of racial necessity” ( Liberty Maga- 
r il:U,1928). 

In I necessity”—the courts have used similar language. Thus the 
• inia Court, which upheld a Jim Crow railroad law then in 
m I hat state, said in 1867 that there was “a natural law” which 
• 11 1 v divine” and which forbade “a corruption of races,” while 
Nupreme Court in upholding, a generation later, a similar 
1 1 Mm Louisiana asserted that “legislation is powerless to eradi- 
• til instincts.” 

• rI• these laws are necessary and natural and divine and in¬ 
i' lust to be helpful to God and nature the ruling class decides 
» iIimiii anyway and to punish the extraordinary' creatures of 
nl nature who, unaccountably, violate them. 

* ati(Is of such laws have been passed by city, state and federal 
lliirs and hundreds remain in effect today. The most prolific 
in* ntal sources of such enactments are the cities. Every local 
Hilt v south of the Mason-Dixon line, and very many north of it, 

1 in racist ordinances. Many such bodies of law, usually in 
• iplied form, are deposited only in local city halls and no col- 
• tin an has ever been undertaken, but some indication of their 
mi i\ Im* gotten from a few available examples. 

Imii !>97 of the Ordinances of the City of Birmingham, Ala- 

r i m -inIs: “It shall be unlawful for a negro* and white person to 
■ Hut or in company with each other in any game of cards or 

ktui legislation almost always uses the lower-case form in writing the word 
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dice, dominoes or checkers/’ Those convicted of sued»I"... i h.Ih 
duct are subject to six mouths’ imprisonment or a $ 100 hm 
The Atlanta, Georgia, code provides that “No colon .1 Null 
serve as a barber for white women or girls”; and tluil I l»H h 
charge [of a cemetery] shall not bury, or allow In bi I ’ • 
colored persons upon ground set apart or used for tin I •*.. itj || 
persons/’ This last is exceeded in chauvinist lunacy la 

regulation in force in the U.S. capital, “where a dug .4 

erected a color bar against die burial of dogs belong n. • ♦ 
people/’ (Segregation in Washington, 1948.) 

It may be added that hundreds of villages and cilii | ♦•if] 
in the South and West, bar Negroes (and/or Mexican Am. < ^ 
others) from remaining within their limits over-niglii I 
cases, from ever entering those limits. 

State legislation is, of course, readily available ami mm I» i 
tent is in direct violation of the Federal Constitution 1 . 
national obligations, not to speak of such old-fashion. 1 if 
decency. In surveying the relevant state legislation w< m > v* * 
with a current Mississippi law: 

“Any person, firm or corporation who shall be guilt I | 
ing, publishing or circulating printed, typewritten m * 

matter urging or presenting for public acceptance or . M 

formation, arguments or suggestions in favor of social "| mil 
of intermarriage between whites and Negroes, shall bn | 
of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine not exceeding 1 " 1 
prisonment not exceeding six months or both fine ami im| 
ment in the discretion of the court” 

Thirty states* prohibit marriage between white and N» 
six —the Carolinas, Alabama, Tennessee, Florida and MMl 

constitutionally forbid the legislature ever to permit such. 

Typk^al of these laws is that of Texas (Penal Code Arl I* l«i 4 
any white person and Negro shall knowingly intermit m m 
other within this state, or having so intermarried, in or on I • •• • 
shall continue to live together as man and wife within 11. <. m 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Drluwim 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis .i i j *| *♦ 

Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North and South Dakota, North ami '.. 

Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West VliyH.n. ' 
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lb. | *i 111 ished by confinement in the penitentiary for a term of not 
Horn I wo nor more than five years.” 

in* i « uses where such laws exist other new kinds of criminals 
l 1 1" ii appearance. This includes the reverend gentleman who 
bull..I in the holy bonds of matrimony those whom only death 
I Hilt i v of the United States) might part. Thus, the West Virginia 
P»nlv "Any person who shall knowingly perform the ceremony 
pHl.igr between a white person and a negro shall be guilty of a 
il. ihi 'anor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not exceed- 
» hundred dollars.” This is mild; South Carolina causes the 
h •Minister to be locked up for twelve months. Other distinctions 
|) .il Men of God recur, as the Georgia law forbidding Negro 
1 ' to marry any but Negro couples. 

Mime, also—as mothers—become criminals, and it is doubtful 
i'll legislation has existed anywhere else in the world. Thus, a 
I mi.I law reads: “Any white woman who shall suffer or permit 
n ll In be got with child by a negro or mulatto” is to be put in 
1 • a minimum of eighteen months and a maximum of five 
i Minilar laws exist elsewhere, as in Georgia and Arkansas. 

|iin it slates forbid marriage between white people and others re- 
I In ns “Mongolians” or “Orientals”; and lesser numbers of states 
k|hn various other kinds of intermarriage: white-Malay; white- 
hi white-American Indian; whitc-Asian Indian; American In- 
to; Malay-Negro. 


fl legislation of a racist character has also been applied particu- 
l In education. Twenty-one states provide for the separation of 
»i mid white children in their public school systems. Three 
► I )elaware, Mississippi and North Carolina—have triple segre- 
» tin third being for American Indians. Two states—Florida 
‘ • nil Carolina—require the segregation of textbooks. Six states 
B I Ik* segregation of blind children and three—South Carolina, 
I mhI Virginia—require that children who are deaf, dumb and 
*1 .I n he segregated. 

|m i •>! I be southern states provide by law for segregated indtis- 
m'i i< 11 Rural and college education. Two enactments peculiar to 
Itliml states merit particular notice: Maryland requires the su- 
B*»t '.I Negro schools to be white, and Tennessee prohibits any- 
#••••11 teaching white pupils who is not a native-born white person 
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who has spoken English since childhood and whose parents rnuM 
speak English. 

In dealing with education it is necessary to point out that wlilli II 

is legally saturated with racism, this is only part of the story. .. 

ally, the whole educational system, particularly on a college level, U 
racist in administrative terms. Thus, in 1947, a federal Commission »*n 
H igher Education reported that numerous institutions wen* ’• #? 
trcmcly anxious to ascertain the racial origins, religion and color ol I lm 
various applicants for a purpose other than judging their qualill< » 
tions for admission . . . such information is likely to be used for » I I* 
criminatory purposes/* Since all these institutions were tax-ex mn|t| 
and several of them were state-endowed the quasi-legal status of till 
racism is plain. Moreover, it is clear that racist discrimination is pi n« 
ticed by state licensing boards in admission to the professions. I In 
a 1948 survey conducted by the Anti-Defamation League disdmtil 
"That close to 98 per cent of these [licensing boards] applicallmi 
blanks ask questions which have no relation to competence in tin 
fields of medicine, dentistry, law, optometry, and accounting** (Until 
G. Weintraub, How Secure These Rights? 1949). 

Additional areas of personal, public and institutional life are rryu 
latcd by racist laws in many states. Several apply specifically In 
American Indians, with thirteen states (and the Federal governin' nt 
currently barring the sale of liquor to Indians and four states mal in 
it unlawful to furnish them with firearms. New Mexico and Ari/mm 
forbade their 100,000 Indian citizens from voting until as late as 101 
and both states still legally disqualify—with the active connivaru i **l 
the Federal government—Indians from the benefits of the social « 
curity program. 

The Southern states generally require Jim Crow arrangement s li 
transportation. Segregation is the law there, too, in public and privuli 
recreational facilities, parks, hospitals, welfare institutions, prison** 
hotels, factories, restaurants. Some details are revealing. For exam pi* 
Oklahoma requires separate telephone booths for Negro and whit* 
Texas forbids boxing matches between Negro and white; Arkani«i» 
requires separate voting places; North Carolina requires its N<*pn 
state military units to be officered by white men; North Carolina mt* 
Virginia forbid fraternal benefit associations of Negroes and whit* 
South Carolina forbids Negroes and whites to work together in t!** 
same room in a textile factory or to use the same pay windows, «•< 
the same toilet and drinking facilities, “or to use the same doors *»l 
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■fence and exit at the same time ... or to use the same stairway 
1 windows at the same time. . . /* 

Wiis, with rare exceptions, have not passed openly racist laws 
iiling with the suffrage because the Fourteenth Amendment spe- 
(cully prohibits this. But the fact of the disfranchisement of op- 
flfosed peoples—and especially millions of Negroes in the South—is 
B-known. While the basic methods of accomplishing this result are 
|tt(l, coercion and violence, certain laws also play a part and call for 
'imment. 

Important is the poll tax, instituted about fifty years ago and still 
ii (lie books in Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ten- 
pace, Texas and Virginia. Particularly inhibiting are the cumula- 
(| features of the poll-tax laws of Mississippi, Virginia and Alabama. 
More significant than the poll tax, however, in disfranchising the 
lugro masses is the “understanding** clause in most Southern election 
■K. This requires that in order to qualify as a voter one must con- 
*h (! the Board of Registrars that he can read and/or write and/or 
Iklerstand the Constitution of the United States and/or of the State. 
M\\m one knows that, in addition, Southern states give their Registra- 
*m Boards extraordinary power he can understand how very potent 
ifneist law this “understanding** clause is. Typical is Alabama, whose 
tile provides: “The Board of Registrars may make such rules and 
■illations as it deems proper for the receipt of applications for regLs- 
Ulion and the accomplishing in as expedient a manner as possible 
ir regulation of those entitled to register, but no person shall be 
leistered until the majority of the Board of Registrars has passed 
Borably upon the personal qualifications/* 

As though this were not enough, in much of the South—especially 
rural South—registration is accomplished not in public places but 
u the homes of white people. And there are still other stumbling 
'•locks. Harnett T. Kane, reporting on Louisiana, in no way atypical. 
Is: “The Negro goes to the registration place and he is not recog- 
(prd. He is told to come back tomorrow, we are fresh out of appli- 
ittlon blanks, we will send you a notice when we are ready for you. 
>|o is kept away by all sorts of tricks.** (Voting Restrictions in the 13 
nit hern States, report by Committee of Editors and Writers of the 
♦•Mitli, Atlanta, 1945.) 

Other states add inimitable touches of enlightenment: South Caro- 
ttn has open, not secret, balloting, and die Mississippi Democratic 
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organization requires a participant in its primaries (the only dn Mil 
that has the slightest meaning there) to swear that he oppose*. I | 
Employment Practice legislation, anti-lynching legislation, anil | I 
tax legislation, and that he “cherishes the customs and the time I t 
ored traditions of the Old South”! 

No one, then, need he surprised that in most recent election !i i 
than one per cent of the Negroes of voting age in Mississippi wnj 
qualified voters, less than two per cent in Alabama and less llJ 
three per cent in Louisiana. Those three states alone have over I 51 *| 
000 Negroes of voting age, but only 21,000 are qualified voters! 

The racist laws of the United States were based squarely on M| 
mythology of “blood” taken over by the Nazis. And just as the N • I 
were preoccupied in their “race” registration laws with “the |>" 1 
tion of German blood,” so are the American chauvinists. Thus, \ l| 
ginia’s analogous law (enacted five years before the Nureml • i 
law) is entitled the “Preservation of Racial Integrity” Act and il r nnl| 

“The state registrar of vital statistics may, as soon as practim 
ble after the taking effect of this Act, prepare a form whereon I In 
racial composition of any individual, as Caucasian, Negro, Mon 
golian, American Indian, Malay, or any mixture thereof, or nn\ 
other non-Caucasian strains, and if there be any mixture, thfn 
the racial composition of the parents and other ancestors, so as In 
show in what generation such mixture occurred.” 

To complete the monstrosity this registration form costs twentl 
five cents, and filling it out falsely (how does one fill the thing "i 
truly?) makes one liable to a years imprisonment. 0 

But who is white and who is Negro? The law makers have had a Uf 
rible time with this since they base themselves on “race,” which h i 
say on a lie. Thus, he who is a Negro, by law , in Indiana, isn’t in \ • 
ginia, and he who is a Negro in Florida isn’t in Georgia. Moreover, • i 
legal definition of a Negro changes in the same state, so that one v I 
is a Negro in Georgia now might not have been prior to 1927, ml 
one who is a Negro now in Virginia might not have been in Ill'll 
while that one might not have been in 1910. Sheer madness, of com » 
but it is all U.S. law, all based on “blood” percentages, i.e percentu i 
of ethnically distinct bloods—-which do not exist! 

0 See the recent book, States* Laws on Race and Color , compiled by tlw ill 
tinguished Negro attorney, Miss Pauli Murray, and obtainable from the I .llci 
ture Headquarters of the Methodist Church in Cincinnati. 
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11 is interesting to observe how the courts have adjusted themselves 
Ifolemnly adjudicating where the law involved is based on a myth. 

* 1922 the U.S. Supreme Court decided that a particular person was 

white” though less colored than many “whites” because he was 
Ut, it said, Caucasian. But the next year, a Hindu was pleading at 
Iff bar and the Court found Hindus were Caucasians, but this one 
r. not “white” because he was darker than most “whites.” Faced by 
things that said, between 1922 and 1923, that color did and did not 
itfrrmine whether one was white, Mr. Justice Sutherland declared 
♦r (lie Court, that while science could offer no definition, still the 
fcrage man knows perfectly well” who is what! In 1928 the Cali- 
inia Supreme Court even more explicity repudiated reason and sci- 
wv by declaring that “what ethnologists, anthropologists, and other 

♦ railed scientists may speculate and conjecture in respect to races 
ml origins may interest the curious and convince the credulous, but 
' In of no moment” in adjudications! 0 

ii far we have examined city and state law. What about the Federal 
pvernment? Perhaps given the American tradition of political deeen- 
illzation and the fact of states’ rights, racist legislation exists on a 
il but not on a national level? Has the U.S. government really vio- 
ited its international obligations? 

Actually the national government consistently follows—by law and 
| fact—a blatant policy of racism, and in so doing most certainly is 
•luting international obligations repeatedly assumed. The United 
lutes social order has depended upon and today depends upon the 
i |ter-exploitation of Indian, Latin-American, Pacific, Asian and 
^Irgro peoples and the legal framework of that order reflects that fact, 
hat which the Federal government directly controls, from its capi- 
.1 city to its furthermost Pacific possession, is characterized by white 
fcuvinist legislation and administration. 

The public education system in the District of Columbia is Jim 
|0W by Federal law. The government insists that these segregated 
»Tools provide each group with equal advantages but this is demon- 
tutbly false in Washington as it is in Georgia or Alabama. A third 
if the schools in the nation’s capital housing Negro children were 
•iiilt before the Spanish-American war, and over thirty per cent of 
hem were old white schools (none has gone the other way—newly 

• See Charles Gordon, “The Racial Barrier to American Citizenship,” in Uni- 
4mty of Pennsylvania Late Review, March 1945, 
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built for Negroes and then, when old, handed down to white » I.J 
drcn). While the schools for white children arc operating al 7^ |ii 
cent of full capacity, schools for Negro children are at 115 pa . <n 
of full capacity; the pupil load for Negro teachers is about 30 |u| 
cent higher than for white; the Federal government expends • • <jj 
$160 per year per white pupil and under $130 per year per N< t 
student 

Public recreation also is segregated by law in Washington U| 
supervised play is generally without discrimination but when tin » 
ernment appears so does Jim Crow. In a recent study. Recreation m<j| 
Race Adjustment in Washington , E. B. Henderson and F. J. Audi r 
son wrote: 

‘'On a vacant lot in southwest Washington, people of all ra< m 
and ages living in the neighborhood played marbles, horseshoi 
and baseball. There were no supervisions, no fights, no fena 
One year later, the ground became part of the playground sv 
tem. Negro boys sat on the curbstone and mused anent the sin I 
den quirks of democracy, while their white friends continued 
participate in die organized activities* Fights and property dam 
age were frequent.” 

Aside from positive legislation, the city is, in fact, completely s<yi# 
gated with practically all life rigidly controlled, from restaurant H 
theatres to hotels. Particularly disgraceful are the ghetto sin. «i 
festering within a stone s throw of Congress. And directly respomlM 
is the Federal government which, through three Presidential I v <|i 
pointed Commissioners, administers the District. To clamp this srgi# 
gated dictatorship on the million Washingtonians it was found non i 
sary to disfranchise all inhabitants of the District, a deprivation wlm I 
has persisted for over seventy years. Administratively, the depit H 
merits and bureaus of the Federal government operate in the Dish!, i 
on a completely racist basis from job status and tenure to eating mj 
washing facilities. Meanwhile, the nation’s capital actually “is run, 1 
as the National Committee on Segregation stated, “by the domimi* 
real estate and financial interests, formally organized as the Board u| 
Trade/' 

The sole level of government responsible for policies of naturali/.. 
tion and immigration has been and is the federal and here, too, racim 
has long marked the legislation. To this day U.S. naturalization Ihwi 




<f, purely on racist grounds, Arabians and Afghans, Japanese and 
Beans, peoples from Burma, Thailand, Malaya and Indonesia. 

Hie basic racist pattern of immigration laws was set in the post- 
IfM'Ifi War I days of deportation deliriums and Red-baiting. The act 
■f)24, still the fundamental immigration law (recently modified by 
■ anti-Semitic, pro-fascist McCarran amendment to Displaced Per¬ 
ns legislation) provides that the number of immigrants to be allowed 
ill not exceed two per cent of the nationalities resident here as of 
Ml. This in fact assigns twenty per cent of the immigration quota 
i southern and eastern Europe and eighty per cent to northern and 
wlern Europe, thus discriminating against Jews, Italians, Greeks, 
it*. Peoples from Asia are pretty generally refused entrance alto- 
Bier, though in 1946 the government generously allowed 100 im- 
■rants per year from India and the Philippines, 
till nation s armed forces have a long tradition of officially promul- 
»frcl and enforced racism—that of the Army dating back to the War 
f J8I2; that of the Navy, in especially open form, dating from about 


li Spanish-American war. And its armed forces remain basically 
Ik ^ row ’ in organization, in personnel policies, in advancement, in 
Big arrangements. A sensitive indicator is the administration of mill- 
tfV justice.” How viciously racist that is may be judged from the fact 
fat Mr. Thurgood Marshall, Special Counsel to the pro-Truman Na- 
-•iial Association for the Advancement of Colored People, subtitled 
k Report on Korea , issued in April, 1951, “the shameful story of the 
urts-martial of Negro GIs.” He found the Negroes involved to have 
it tiled “in an atmosphere making justice impossible” and that 
p was “rooted in the Jim Crow policies still persisting in the Army ” 
iime exemplar of this “persistence” is the fact that the American 
j Byfus, Lieutenant Leon Gilbert, is today in prison, serving a sav¬ 
in twenty-year sentence as a living sacrifice to the idol of white 
lunrvinism. 


liii: second white man to lead an expedition into what is now the 
mth-west of the United States commented in 1582, that “The [In- 
Hun] people are very healthy.” He was looking at the Hopi and 
ivaho people; today, after centuries of capitalism's benevolence, 
tin annual death rate of the Hopi is twenty-five per 1,000, of the 
ivaho it is sixteen per 1,000 and of the whole United States it is ten 
Or 1,000. Today, the tuberculosis death rate among the Navaho is 
IW per 100,000; in the United States as a whole it is forty-three per 
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100,000; the infant mortality rate among the Hopi is 180 per thou* mi 
live births while in the United States as a whole it is 40 per thorn, ml 
Today, an official study finds forty-eight per cent of the Hopi chi Mol 
undernourished.* Such is a glimpse at the health of the 60,000 Nuvm 
and Hopi peoples almost 400 years after the white man first appmn 

That which is true of these 60,000 is true of the additional 350,1 n| 
Indians in the United States and Alaska. And their health nil* H 
directly their general standard of living and the specially-explniliij 
and segregated life they are compelled to live, with part of the mm| 
pulsion coming from Federal law and regulation. 

Oliver La Farge finds “the outstanding federal discrimiruti i 
against the Indians [to be] the disgraceful doctrine, maintainol IH 
the [Federal] Bureau of the Budget and supported year after yeui l| 
Congress, that an inferior health service, staffed by such doctors 
nurses as can be obtained to work under impossible condition* !*| 
substandard pay, is good enough for the tribes” (New Republic , « >•( 
S, 1949). If to this be added the fact that oificial policy of the Inili.i* 
Service medical officers is to make no concessions to native cml"| 
even where such custom may be equally as good, from the stan| 
point of modem science, as the “white” procedure; that the physlclml 
and dentists are white; that they are terribly overworked (55, 011 
Navaho people have one federally paid dentist!); and that per < 
Indian income is almost three times less than that in Mississippi <"+il 
seven times less than that in the U.S. as a whole—then the death mil 
and incidence of malnutrition are perfectly explicable. 

Federal regulations call for compulsory attendance of Indian < lnl 
dren at school, which sounds very well, except, as in the case of 11 
Navaho, space is provided for only twenty-five per cent of the ch|| 
dren. And the teachers get under $1,700 a year, and, write Kluckhnlii 
and Leighton, “the school terms are set in accord with white trail! 
tion rather than to fit the special circumstances of Navaho life an. 
seasonal weather conditions in Navaho country.” No wonder dm in 
World War II, Selective Service reported eighty-eight per cent »» 
Navaho males from eighteen to thirty-five years old were illiter.il l 

In a word, up to the New Deal's Indian Reorganization Act of I 1 ' 
the avowed Federal policy as applied to the Indian was Gcnn| 
Sheridan's immortal quip—“The only good Indian is a dead one 

* There are two good recent studies of these Indian peoples: Clyde Kin* I 
hohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho (Harvard University Press, It) If) 
Laura Thompson, Culture in Crisis, A Study of the Hopi Indians (Harper, lt> < 
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(lie Federal government's policy of so-called “forced assimilation 
IH in fact a naked policy of thievery and murder. Under President 
|%DScvelt the beginnings of some improvement appeared but with 
J onset of reaction under Truman, the Federal Indian policy is back 
|| General Sheridan. In Professor Laura Thompsons words: “The 
llifced-assimilation policy has been revived in Indian service.” 

I Mr. La Farge, in addition to remarking on the racist policy of the 
' Moral government in dealing with the Indians' health, sums up the 
Is of their existence in words directly applicable to the American 
hfgro people—“unequal pay on jobs, promotions denied, inferior 
HHising, social exclusion in many places and, very acutely, unequal 
IBitnient by police and courts in the towns just beyond the reserva- 

•ri. 

\n additional word is necessary 7 for the Indians of annexed Alaska. 

[ ill that has been said of the Indians of the U.S. is applicable to the 
0,000 Indians of Alaska but in addition they suffer the exploitation 
Indirect colonialism. Though the Alaska annexation treaty between 
Russia and the United States, in 1867, stipulated that the natives of 
| ilttska were to get all tlie rights and privileges of U.S. citizens they 
dve, in fact, been segregated and robbed. To this day so elementary 
• i right as documentary 7 title to their lands has been denied them and 
ft continual stealing of those lands has marked the past eighty 
•sirs. 

phis process was climaxed, in legal terms, by an enactment unique 
h peace-time post-Civil War U.S. history. In August, 1947, President 
fruman signed the Tongass Bill which, in so many words, deprived 
I l(iei people of their land and timber in Southeast Alaska if tioo or more 
f their grand-parents were Indians. Litigation has checked the full 
I mplementing of this law, so far, but its precedent is menacing and 
urtainly no more openly predatory act has ever stained a code of 

l\VS. 

I Prime example of U.S. imperialism and its offspring, white chau- 
14nism, in action is provided for the Latin American peoples by the 
(Inama Canal Zone. Here, in a 550-square-mile str etch of territory 
! feed for almost half a century and containing about 65,000 people, 
Uc U.S. ruling class has bared its soul. 

This Zone has been and is under the administrative eye of the Presi- 
lant with direct responsibility of the area falling upon the Secretary 
if War. A General is and habitually has been its appointed Governor 
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and die Zone is run like one huge army camp, widi represent till 
government conspicuous by its absence. The Canal itself is the i« 
of the labor of tens of thousands of imported workers, espn (J 
West Indians, and it is against them that the whole weight oi 1 . 1 < 
discrimination and segregation falls. 

Official Jim Crow applies throughout the Zone, and povni 
everywhere. Government wage rates provide the “local rate oiiijiIh 
ees (or silver” workers) with half to one-fourth that paid “U.S 14 
employees” (or gold” workers); public housing is provided ' > ' 
workers, but none for “silver” workers, which means officially s|m 
sored ghettos; all professional and skilled work is kept from . 1 ! 

workers; all education, recreation and public facilities are Jim ( . 

“silver” employees are paid once a month, “gold” once every 
weeks; subsistence schedules for “gold” workers are twice tli.it 1 
the silver workers, and silver” workers cannot get more than 
a month as a retirement pension, no matter what their work noi I 
long they were employcdl 

The United States’ show windows in the Pacific similarly sei \» 
convince the surrounding peoples of the authenticity of the Vole* 
America, Historically, there have been two main island c< m 
where Federal power has been absolute and U.S. possession mid. 
lenged for over half a century, namely, American Samoa and Cm,.. 
While the Canal Zone has been run like an army camp, these A him 
can Pacific islands have been conducted like battleships, undn 1 
direct supervision of the Secretary of the Navy and resident govern, 
who have been Naval officers. 

What was in store for the 50,000 peoples of these islands was In 
aided by the fact that when Guam, the largest of them, was pick. . I. 
in 1898 as part of the booty of the Spanish-Ameriean War, the I 
proceeded to take from its inhabitants what rights they had I. 
under the previous ruler. Though the people were overwhelmiiip 
Catholic, the first governor exiled all priests, except one who \vn 
native, and even denied entry to the Apostolic Delegate. A nm 
pletelv segregated life was established at once, and in these s< T * 
gated schools only English was permitted. The people’s own L 
guage, Chamorro, was forbidden in the government service and tl 
Navy actually gathered up and burned dictionaries of the CHanwn 
language * AH vestiges of civil liberties and representative govt 11 

See, Laura Thompson, Guam and Its People (Princeton University I'm 
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nt were rooted out, and U.S. Marines replaced the entire native 
■lice force. 

! Iiis is the system that prevailed in Guam until 1950 though in the 
|jruty of Paris we obligated ourselves to give “civil rights and politi- 
m status” to Guamanians, and though President McKinley assured 
to world “that the mission of the United States is one of benevolent 
Mimilation, substituting the mild sway of justice and right for ar- 
h;uy rule.” And it is the system that prevails now in Samoa. 

[Jin 1950, Guam’s status was changed, demonstrating, editorialized 
L N.Y. Times (July 28, 1950) “our good faith just when that good 
ill is being challenged by Communist propaganda.” What was 
Iftc? As of August, 1950, Guam was taken from the Navy Depart- 
Lnt and given to the Department of Interior (some Interior!). At 
Ninnt the same time an act was passed bestowing citizenship on 
■Lmanians and giving them one House to legislate only on domestic 
Ipiirs, subject to a veto by the governor appointed by the President. 
hBut meanwhile the N.Y. Times (June 25, 1950) had reported that 
ilian rule “means higher taxes for Guamanians” and that their cen- 
ill grievance now was “over the acquisition of lands for military use 
I, [and] the widespread arbitrary taking over of Guamanian 
flimerties” so that “some of the island’s best agricultural lands are 
I Mu by the military.” 

And, in 1949 and 1950, American businessmen, “plagued by ex- 
IP 1 ^ anc l ™P ort controls and tire Communist threat” were leaving 

I mg Kong and even the Philippines and “starting to look into the 
■sibiJitics of Guam as a place to settle” (N.Y. Times , June 26,1950). 

I ftreover, about $25,000,000 were going into the island for military 

1 poses, so the pickings were pretty 7 good, and then military per¬ 
il ncl and dependents outnumbered Guamanians, and “military in¬ 
flations, housing areas and reserved beaches, including the best 
[■Guam, take up a third of the total land area of the island” (N.Y. 

>iies ? June 27,1950). Thus, by August, civilian control can be “given” 
■ Guam, and the Communists are again “shown up.” No danger 
liber, since the Act transferring the island specifically reserves to 
lit’ Navy absolute control over all its installations and all its opera- 
Ihtis in Guam, and, anyway—as the Times (July 16, 1950) noted— 
Jimrtial law could be proclaimed on ten minutes’ notice. . . ” 

Just to make sure, President Truman, by executive order, October 
ill, 1950, reserved to the Navy Department jurisdiction over all mili- 

II v installations and supporting facilities in Guam. And on February 
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13,1951, Truman's Governor of Guam—Carlton Skinner, a busmcai 
man from nearby Connecticut—turned over the island's militia for< • 
to the U.S. Marines. As the Times said, that's showing our "good 
faith"! 

In sum, what Harold lekes wrote in 1946 is true now: 

"The Navy in Guam and Samoa . . . has prevented the ful 
fillment of national pledges made and accepted in good faith. 
... It has scorned every concept of democracy. It has ignored 
the economic problems of the Islanders and has given them in¬ 
ferior education in segregated schools. It has trampled upon, 
with complete abandon, the standards of social policy of the 
International Labor Office for dependent areas." (News Letter , 
June 1946, of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs.) 

But now must be added the fact that the U.S. Navy administers 
“in trust for the United Nations"—the lives of over 120,000 people 
who inhabit the Marshall, Marianas and Carolina islands. What it 
going on there may be judged from two official pronouncements. Ott<\ 
the order of Admiral Wright dated April 3, 1947, announces a maxi 
mum wage scale for the natives of the U.S. Pacific Trust Territory. 
It is: for apprentices, under 16 years of age, 3-5 cents an hour; for 
domestic workers, 4-6 cents an hour; for common laborers, 5—7)4 
cents per hour; for semi-skilled workers, 7&-9 cents per hour; for 
clerks, $15~$36 per month; for teachers, $20-$75 per month. These 
are maximum figures. 

The next item comes from the Navy's newspaper on Saipan—the 
Saipanorama of October 28, 1947: 

NOTICE NOTICE NOTICE NOTICE NOTICE 

The Deputy High Commissioner for the Trust Territory of thr 
Pacific Islands is considering granting a lease of large parts of the Is 
land of Tinian for commercial agriculture. He is ready to receive pro 
posals for such leases from residents of the Trust Territory, Guam, 
the Continental United States or any other U.S. territory or posses 
sion. 

All persons interested are invited to submit their proposals in writ 
ing. . . . Only proposals contemplating large-scale commercial ag¬ 
riculture are desired. 


R. B. Randolph 
Chief of Staff 
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Thus, the Democratic-Republican Real Estate Company, Inc., wins 
>ver the colored peoples of the Pacific to the American Way of Life. 

The record establishes without any question the fact that racism is 
entwined within and forms an organic part of official U.S. policy and 
practice—on every level, local, state and federal. This exists despite 
I every protestation to the contrary and despite numerous constitutional 
Ind treaty obligations which it violates. It exists not as an aberration, 
not as an unfortunate slip or oversight; it exists as a coldly-calculated 
,md economically vital part of the U.S, imperialistic social order. 

The legal battle against these racist statutes and administrative 
1 practices, on the basis of their arbitrary, invidious and anti-social na¬ 
ture is by no means predestined to fail. Victories have been won. r lo 
cite a few representative instances just within the past few years: 

I (he Jim Crow pattern of Southern higher education has begun to 
! crack, the League of Latin-American citizens has led in breaking 
through some discriminatory regulations in Texas and California, the 
Alaska Native Sisterhood succeeded in forcing an anti-discrimination 
1 law on that territory's statute books, and the United Public Workers 
forced the removal of Jim Crow signs in the Canal. There are, too, 
positive anti-racist laws in existence—even in Louisiana and West 
Virginia, as well as in states like Connecticut, Illinois and New Jersey 
—but effective enforcement comes only with sufficient organized 
pressure. 

: With the impetus from the democratic struggles of Reconstruction, 
the Federal government passed a Civil Rights Act in 1875. Its pre¬ 
amble said: “. . . it is essential to just government ... to mete out 
equal justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, 
rehgious or political." 

t Though the Supreme Court invalidated this Act in 1883, its truth 
was not invalidated. The words of that preamble are true and the laws 
of the government of the United States prove it to be unjust. To 
change those laws and to bring our nations legislation and practice 
into accord with that preamble is a patriotic cause the success of 
which will assure equality and freedom for all Americans—and peace 
for the world. 


I Since the writing of this essay, in the summer of 1951 , there have 
been many developments in racist legislation in the United States. 
Some of these have pertained to the American Indian , Guam, Samoa , 
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Okinawa, and Japan , and have been illiberal and retrogressive /In 
of greatest importance has been the tidal wave of activity comm /.»»! 
ivith the legal bastions of fim crow. Most sensational have been '-n 
preme Court rulings antagonistic to segregation in education , 
portation, and recreation. These rulings have resulted in signify 
breakdown in racist laws in some areas—notably border region* 
and in desperate Dixiecratic moves to bolster segregation, espnh/lk 
in Deep South areas 9 as Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and SV'iidJ 
Carolina . 

There have been several notable studies of this ferment. Outstoml 
ing are the special issue of the Annals of the American Acaderm ij 
Political and Social Science, March , 1956; the special issue of 6|| 
Lawyers Guild Review, Summer , 1956; Doxey A. Wilkersons, "II i# 
Fight to Abolish Segregated Schools” in Political Affairs, July , /T» < 
Ernest Kaisers “The Federal Government and the Negro, ISi> \ 
1955” in Science & Society, Winter, 1956; Harry S. Ashmores 'll 
Negro and the Schools (University of North Carolina Press , Chai * i 
Hill, 1954). 

In February, 1956 appeared the first number of the Race Relatl< m 
Law Reporter, published every two months by the Vanderbilt Cm 
versity Law School ( Nashville , Tenn .), with the assistance of a gnu* 
from T/n? Fuml for the Republic, Inc. The first number was an < ri 
larged one because it began its reporting with the Supreme Court </< 
of May , 1954. Each issue summarizes all relevant decision 
laws, and actions coming from federal and state courts , legislating 
and administrative agencies. The April, 1956 issue (vol. I, no. 2) run 
tains an extremely useful select bibliography on pages 501-508. 


The Lynching of a Child* 




• 'R OUR FIFTEEN MINUTES TOGETHER I SHAIX DISCUSS THE SUBJECT OF 

1 lynching, especially insofar as it is a matter of direct concern to 
meric an white people. I am moved, at this time, to select this sub- 
lint matter because of the latest lynching atrocity, in which the vic- 
nj was a 14-year old Negro lad, Emmett Louis Till. 

The practice of lynching—of the collective doing to death of an 
idividual, without legal process—existed well before the Civil War. 
lowevcr, the organized recording of the number and circumstances 
2 lynchings did not begin until this was undertaken by Tuskegee 
fcstitute in 1882. Since the counting began, this country has now run 
I |)p the grand total—grand, indeed!—of about 5,000 lynchings, with 
nine 95% of the victims being Negro men, women and children. The 
lynching of the Till youngster brings Mississippi's total up to 600. 
What is the number that is to write finis to this barbarism? It is 
oing to be finished, but when—is not 5,000 enough? 

On May 7, 1955, in Belzoni, Mississippi, the Reverend George W. 
[A was shot dead because he refused to remove his name from the 
nters' list—his murderers have not been apprehended. On August 
J8,1955, Mr. Lamar Smith was shot dead, in broad daylight, in front 
nl the court-house at Brookhaven, Mississippi, for the same reason. 

I liree suspects were arrested shortly thereafter, but in all the ensuing 
I teeks no indictments have been returned in this case, and the sus- 
I fcets have been released. Three weeks later, on August 28, grown 
ten took the Till child out of liis bed in the dead of night and brought 
him to a barn in Tallahatchie County, Mississippi, beat him until 
liis; head was a pulp, put a bullet through his brain, and then threw 
ins body into a river. On September 21, a rifle bullet was fired into 
|ho home of Dr. A. H. McCoy, in Jackson, Mississippi, narrowly miss¬ 
ing his 18-month old baby. No one has any doubts as to why the 
I Millet was fired—Dr. McCoy was President of the National Associa- 
! lion for the Advancement of Colored People in Mississippi. Later 

0 Radio Broadcast, Station KPFA, Berkeley, California, October, 1955. 
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other violence was done to his home and threatened against hi?, \\ H»- 
and infant—Dr. McCoy has finally resigned his position. 

In every one of the 5,000 lynchings there has never been any i*>fl 
doubt as to who the sadistic brutes were, no more doubt than • < 
who were the stalwart heroes that murdered the Till youngster Wl 
in every one of those cases, men of great property, so-called "mm 
distinction” were behind the lynchings—the bankers and the plm.i 
ers, the real-estate operators and all the other big-time “opera ton" 
If such as these had not been behind lynchings they—or, at any r.ilB 
99% of them—would never have occurred; and if an isolated case • lid 

occur, there would bo trials that mattered and there would be .. in 

legally-executed lynchers—for a welcome change. 

There is a virtual reign of terror now in much of the South and • • 
pecially in Mississippi. It is condoned by the State government, m*l 
through passivity, it is at least acquiesced in by the Federal gov< m 
ment. And it is conducted by the same class of “operators” respoi is I hi* 
socially and historically, for the lynching system. 

To prove this last assertion, as to the class root of the lynching \\ « 
tem, let us turn briefly to the present specific case of the Mississippi 

terror. The highest officer of the State of Mississippi, its Govt. . 

Hugh White, greeted the Supreme Court's anti-segregation dechliut 
of last year by remarking: “Not one percent of our people got .m, 
respect for anybody on that court. They're not going to tell us wind 
to do.” The senior U.S. Senator from Mississippi, James B. Eastlnml 
is the major founder of the so-called White Citizens Councils win. 1 
is the main instrumentality for drumming up racist hysteria aw 
venom in the State. It is these White Citizens Councils which m» 
organizing the defiance of the Supreme Court. They are responsild* 
for the state-wide campaign of economic boycott and pressure n« • 
being exerted by major corporations against Negro profession,iU 
teachers and small businessmen to get them to oppose the ending 
of segregation and to come out in favor of Jim Crow. 

Moving along from the Governor and the Senator to the Stnl* 
legislature—lily-white of course and planter dominated—that auguM 
body in November, 1954 enacted a constitutional amendment requii 
ing voters to be able “to read and write and interpret the State dim 
stitution ” This qualification, judged by lily-white and planter-don it 
nated election boards, means further disqualification of Negro votori 
so that in the State of Mississippi, while there had been 22,000 regli 
tered Negro voters in 1954, a small enough number, surely, thru 
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U 8,000 at the present time—and this in a State where there are 
I Be million Negro residents! (In Tallahatchie County, where the Till 
Ipching occurred, there is not a single Negro voter, though tire 
Negroes constitute 65% of the population!) 

Moving on down from the governor and the senator and the state 
fcblature to the specific Till case and the county of Tallahatchie 
[Kerein his murder occurred, the Sheriff of the county, Mr, H. C. 
Krider, who ended up at the trial testifying for the defendants, him- 
ii-lf owns 1500 acres of cotton land, employs 35 sharecropping Negro 
I tmilies, owns a grocery store and a filling station, and operates a 
•I ton-dusting concern with three aeroplanes. 

It is of centr al importance to understand, however, that tire cam- 
ligii of terror in Mississippi is an act of desperation on the part of 
IKe present rulers of that state, who seek thereby to crush the Negro 
liberation movement, to stop labor organization in the South, and 
I. undo, by force and violence, a decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I Sv the way, if Attomey General Brownell really wants to find ad- 
I Bcatcs and users of force and violence he does not need to concoct 
toses of “conspiracy” and “membership” against Communists and 
prove” they are devotees of violence through the purchased perjuries 
' B degenerate stool-pigeons. There is plenty of evidence of conspira¬ 
tors and users of violence and it is written in blood all over the state 

n if Mississippi. 

The Dixiccrats are desperate because they know that the Negro 
people are absolutely determined to have their full rights and to 
' Imve them now. This was yet again typified in the inspiring heroism 
ni the Negro witnesses in the farcical Till lynching “trial.” They are 
desperate because the eyes of the world, as never before, are on tills 
inuntry and on the Negro question in this country. Those eyes, be¬ 
longing to white and yellow and brown and black skinned peoples, 
(lumbering hundreds of millions, burn with hatred of racism and of 
imperialism, and shine with devotion towards liberty and equality. 

11 icy are desperate because there are more white Americans, North 
Inf South, than ever before who are beginning to have some compre¬ 
hension of the meaning to themselves of the continuance of Jim 
Crow and of abominations like lynching that bulwark Jim Crow— 
I tlu! meaning of this to themselves in terms of bread and butter, of 
i longer trade-union and political organization, of protecting their 
i jvra liberties, in terms of their own self-respect. They are desperate 
because they see the growing unity between Negro and white. 
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On what must be based that unity? On benevolence or phllnii 
thropy? Far from it. True it is that simple feelings of humanity si mu If 
move white people to want to end the crucifixion of sixteen 
of their fellow Negro citizens, and this feeling is not without cmi * 
quence in developing opposition to Jim Grow. But it is not dec i 
What is decisive is the fact that Jim Crow is against the best mti| 
vital interests of the overwhelming majority ol the white pen pi. m 
our country. 

It is on the basis of Jim Crow that not only are the majoril\ ♦! 
Southern Negroes disfranchised, but also a very large percent jijn i| 
poorer Southern white people are disfranchised. And it is on the I »■ t« 
of this general disfranchisement that elections in the South, » of 
since the 1890’s, have not had any real meaning, a fact which <11»» 
lively disfranchises all who do vote in those so-called elections. 

Moreover, for whites in the rest of the country, remember lli .1 « 
Southern congressman is elected by an infinitely smaller elect* 11 < 
than is true of a Northern or western congressman—this meanv *• 
over-representation for the most reactionary groups in the coin if» 
and a consequent nnder-representation for all other groups. Tim 
the disfranchisement of the Negro results directly in the vitiation, 1 
a considerable degree, of the voting rights of all Americans. 

Remember, too, that Congress is ran by Committees and that coni 
mittee membership is based on seniority and that the southern im m 
bers almost always have the greatest seniority for the simple miso* 
that their re-elections are assured. This means that the real powci It 
Congress is held, out of all proportion, in the hands of illegal I 
elected, usually ultra-reactionary Southern congressmen, who limn 
can block and do block forward-looking legislation and who then nm 
secure the passage and do secure the passage of reactionary legi'.l 
tion—thus, again the disfranchisement of the Negro people direct I 
impinges upon the political rights and powers of every white cil 1 • * 
of our country. A Bilbo of Mississippi, a Smith of Virginia, a Dies 
Texas have been national, not simply Southern scourges and ti\ij»< 
dies. 

Remember that the lower wages paid Negro workers mean a gen 
erally lower wage level and mean increased profits and strength Im 
the worst enemies of the organized labor movement. Remember tin' 
Jim Crow has been the greatest single obstacle to the forging o( • 
national, united trade-union movement, and that the still target 
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torganized condition of labor in the South is a trump card in the 
inds of the bosses. 

These are only some of the more obvious ways in which the Jim 
bow system directly affects for the worse the every day lives and the 
interests of American white people—above all white working people. 
There arc dozens of other areas adversely affected, from education to 
Biw to housing to health to culture generally—not to speak of the 
lhame felt by any decent American of any color before the bar of 
world opinion in die face of such a scandal as institutionalized racism 
nid such atrocities as the lynching of children. 

I The Bourbons see die handwriting on the wall—they know diey 
are doomed and hence their desperation. That desperation is fully 
■warranted, for dieir complete defeat is possible. There need never be 
another lynching in our country. And there will not be if each one 
of us reacts to this latest atrocity as though it were his own son whose 
battered body had been shipped back to him. 

I A flood of protesting letters should reach die President and the 
Attorney General. An irresistible demand should arise that denuncia¬ 
tions of the lynching of young Till and of the whole damnable Jim 
'Crow system be forthcoming from the highest levels of the Republi¬ 
can an<i Democratic parties. They will be forced to speak out if the 
people’s organizations—and above all, the trade unions—demand it, 
officially, and in diunderous tones. 

I The honor of our country requires: 

Federal intervention now to end the organized defiance of decency 
and justice in Mississippi; 

Immediate implementation of the Supreme Court decision outlawing 

I ™legregatioii in education; 

Immediate enforcement of die 33th, 14th, 15th amendments to the 
Constitution and the unseating of those Congressmen illegally hold¬ 
ing office on the basis of the disfranchisement of the Negro people; 
Immediate enactment of a federal anti-lynching act; 

An end to the poll tax and to all other devices and practices aimed at 
ireventing die fullest exorcise of all political rights by the Negro 
people; 

The abolition at once of all Jim Crow practices by the Federal gov- 
imment and all of its agencies. 

Here is a crusade worthy of the best we have, and vital for the wel¬ 
fare of our country. 














Miss Lucy, Montgomery, 
and Moral Values* 


In 1952, DR. OLIVER c. CARMICHAEL RESIGNED HIS POST AS PRESIDENT < *1 
the Carnegie Corporation. In his last Annual Report, in addition !•» 
listing the various philanthropic contributions of the Corporation 
Dr. Carmichael commented on a trend in higher education in tin 
United States which he found distressing. There was, he stated, nn 
absence of commitment to values. He understood, he went on, I In 
scholars desire for objectivity and he did not mean to impugn thal 
But did this desire rule out partisanship in terms of moral values, 
wanted to know. And he reported that instead of healthy skepticism 
there was a growing cynicism among American college youth- u 
condition that he felt merited alarm. 

Dr. Carmichael had resigned his Carnegie position in order to m* 
cept the post of President of the University of Alabama. He has lun I 
his opportunity to display his value judgments. Dr. Carmichaels lan 
guage is elevated; his demeanor sober; his visage troubled. But his m 
tions are barbaric. He presides over an institution which mocks (lu 
title “university.” 

The essence of the tale is as old as recorded history, since that hi\ 
torv consists of the exploitation of the many by the few and the pci 
sistent struggle against this by the many. It is in Jeremiah: 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord; Ye have not hearkened unto me, in 
proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to hu 
neighbor.” 

For which, according to the same Prophet, God did “proclaim it 
liberty for you, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine/* 

The source of sound value judgments and the source of their he 
trayal is in Agamemnon written some 2,500 years ago. Let tlu» 
scholarly Dr. Carmichael go again to his Aeschylus and read thesi 
eight lines: 

* Radio broadcast, Station KPFA, Berkeley, Gal., March, 1956. 
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But justice shines in a lowly cell; 

In the homes of poverty , smoke-begrimed. 

With the sober-minded she loves to dwell. 

But she turns aside 

From the rich mans house with averted eye, 

The golden-fretted halls of pride 

Where hands with lucre are foul , and the praise 

of counterfeit goodness smoothly sways. 


The young Miss Lucy wants to be a librarian and she comes to Dr. 
michael's institution in order there to learn the noble art of han- 
lling and classifying books, of searching out sources, of compiling 
* Jiographies, of being a skilled handmaiden and helpmate to others 
ho, like her, will want to know why, will want to understand, will 
ant to make tilings better. 

The young Miss Lucy is a Negro and she comes to Dr. Carmichaels 
Diversity. She knows what she will face—no dormitory facilities for 
tier, no dining room for her. Sneers and taunts and insults every- 
,ere; and on her shoulders the hopes and pride of sixteen million 
f her own people. 

Yet she comes to learn and carries her books and is prepared to 
learch out their meanings the better to help others later do the 
same. Dr. Carmichael asked for a belief in values I Has there ever 
been in the history of humankind a more magnificent and more heroic 
\ight than Miss Autherine J. Lucy marching to her classes in the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama? 

On the third day of her college career a mob of thousands comes 
und demands from her: Your education or your life! She is seconds 
away from actual murder. Yet she stands firm and it is the University 
which temporarily suspends her. And she sues to be returned, wins 
and then is permanently expelled. Prior to her expulsion, and after 
the U.S. Court has ruled in her favor, the New York Times interviews 
Mr. John Caddell, a trustee of the University. “The Board of Trus¬ 
tees,” he says, “had taken no steps to prevent violence because they 
ilid not believe she should be allowed to return.” And he warned: 
|She will probably be killed.” 

. Miss Lucy is not worthy to attend the University of Alabama; she 
b expelled. But the mobsters who destroyed property and defied the 
law and sought to murder her on the university campus—those 
amongst them who were students are still considered worthy to be 
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students at the university; their values satisfy Dr, Carmichael; tin 
are not expelled! ° 

The same colossal and stark struggle between good and evil, 
tween freedom and slavery, between equality and racism proct*. <U 
throughout the South. In Columbus, Georgia, Dr. Thomas H. Brew** 
a 71-year old leader of the NAACP, a fighter against segregation an*I 
police brutality, is shot dead in broad daylight by one Lucio Flow* i 
the owner of a department store in the city, and Mr. Flowers is frc. 

And in Montgomery, Alabama, there is the epic struggle of l!.< 
entire 50,000 members of its Negro community—beginning willi • 
boycott of the citys busses because of indecent treatment—to achiov • 
recognition of their human dignity. Here, with women in the lead, • 
the unparalleled and unbreakable splendor of an entire people spun I 
ing out to the world in tones of purity and self-sacrifice and sayi uy 
“We will live in freedom, in our own day and here in our own ci!\ 

They will not move and they will not be moved. They will sum • 
jail; they see their homes bombed; they face threats of worse violcm • 
to come. All harassment and persecution they meet with upturn* <I 
faces and serene confidence. They will not be moved; they will n* 
longer live on their knees. They will be free , 7iow. In their unity uml 
in their righteousness they feel their impregnability. 

And finally the FBI makes its appearance. It is an appearance wi ll 
publicized by the commercial white press of Montgomery. Says (Im 
city’s Advertiser: “FBI agents arc known to have secured a complel* 
list of Negroes indicted and arrested on charges of boycotting tin 
Montgomery City Lines . . . the list was to be sent to the Washing 
ton FBI office for informational use.” 

The rulers and their henchmen are seeding liberation with lli* li 
measures of oppression. 

The world looks on in horror at the barbarism of Jim Crow. T l »• 
Negro people refuse to live with it any more. Its meaning to ordinun 
practices of political democracy is becoming ever more clear to In 
creasing millions of white people. This was recently yet again exeffl 

E lified in the spectacle of Senator Eastland touring the South on. I 
eaping scorn upon and defying the judicial system of the U,S 
government and, upon his return to Washington being elevated l*» 
the Chairmanship of the Judiciary Committee of the United Slat. 
Senate! It was underlined in the recent remark of Dr. Du Bois that 
the South, with a little over six million votes, send s 92 Represen tat ivm 
* Some days after this was written certain of the mob leaders were expelled. 
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to Congress, while the Far West, with over eight million votes, is 
represented by only 52 Congressmen! Its meaning to the labor move- 
I fcnent, its meaning in terms of the Southern wage differential, its mean¬ 
ing in terms of Southern runaway factories—all this is becoming in¬ 
creasingly clear to the 15 million white members of the AFL-CIO. 

I All this means that we are living in the generation that will see the 
destruction of Jim Crow in the United Slates. That destruction will 
lie forthcoming despite the violence of the reactionaries, once again. 
In this instance, demonstrating who are the real advocates and users 
m£ force and violence. Then violence will be less, if the organized 
I Iprotest and struggle grows greater. Their capacity for mischief will 
llecrease as the strength of their opponents grows. 

I ! The abolition of Jim Crow in our country is on the agenda. Its 
ichievement requires political acumen and mass unity. In this presi- 
lential campaign year the candidates for every office from both 
forties should be deluged constantly with demands for the ending 
If segregation and discrimination in every phase of American life— 
md equivocal answers should be rejected out of hand. In the pro¬ 
grams of both political parties there must be reflected the actual level 
nf concern among the American people with this question of civil 
Irights; unequivocal pledges to outlaw lynching, to abolish poll taxes, 
Id enact powerful FEPC legislation, to implement the desegregation 
• if the schools, to outlaw all forms of racism, to throw the full weight of 
I he Federal government, in terms of appropriations, legal investiga- 
| lion and prosecution and military intervention, if neecsscary, behind 
the crusade against Jim Crow. 

Each one of us ordinary citizens, in our daily lives and in our or- 
I fcanizatioiial life—whether in our children’s schools, our churches, our 
unions, our social clubs—should not let this question rest. Each one of 
ns, as wc love freedom and cherish decency and feel ourselves to be 
j patriots, should shun racism as the plague it is and should actively 
hwek means of combatting Jim Crow. 

I We need today the fierceness, the dedication, the courage and the 
tingle-minded devotion of a Frederick Douglass: “to side with the 
light against the wrong, with the weak against the strong, and with 
the oppressed against the oppressor!” 

The Prophet’s day is at hand, in our own land, did we but make it 
Welcome—“proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, and every 
man to his neighbor.” 











The Central Theme of Southern 
History—A Re-Examination 0 


One may define tiie south in geographical terms: from mam 
land south to the tip of Florida, from the Atlantic to the westm. 
reaches of Texas; and in climatic terms: that region having longer ami 
hotter summers, shorter and warmer winters, more humidity, I* m 
wind, than any other in the United States. Having said this, and noh • ' 
the momentous effects locations and weather have on every aspect • 
living from architecture to zoology, it of course remains true tli.ii 
geography and climate arc to history what stage and props arc !«• 
drama: necessary to the acting out of the play, but not the play its* II 

The performers make the play, and the people make the histoi \ 
in given circumstances, it is true, but it is also true that, in those < li 
cumstances, history is made by the people. So when we look for I In 
dynamics of social existence—which is history—and seek to conipn 
hend them (insisting, as we do, that they can be comprehended) wt 
find ourselves searching for explications of human behavior. 

In the rather clearly defined geographical and climatic entity calli •! 
the South, there is also a clearly demarked history—full of complcxiI \ 
and variety, of course, and intertwined within a larger matrix—wliii I* 
in its diversity, nevertheless has a discernible unity and is Southern 
history. 

In 1928, a distinguished Professor of American history, the hit* 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips of Georgia, presented a paper to a meet 1 1 if 
of the American Historical Association. This paper represented tli* 
essence of some thirty years of specialized study. It was entitle I 
"The Central Theme or Southern History/' and in the annals of Ana’l l 

° This paper was delivered, in abridged form, at a Conference on the Soul I* 
held in July, 1956, under the auspices of The Jefferson School of Social Scicnc < » i 
New York City. 
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in history-writing no more influential paper, with the exception of 
’ederick Jackson Turner's, "Significance of the Frontier/' has ever 
len produced. That central theme, declared Professor Phillips, was 
common resolve indomitably maintained—that it [the South | 
kali be and remain a white man's country.” 1 

Professor Phillips' finding could not have come as a surprise to his 
audience, for his paper only made perfectly explicit that which had 
* sen the operating assumption of the historical fraternity for at least 
generation. And Professor Phillips' interpretation still remains the 
cis around which revolves Southern history. 

rOne momentous change there has been: Professor Phillips viewed 
Ids alleged central theme of white supremacy with great sympathy; 
je was, in fact, its ardent supporter. The doctrine still has, even among 
professional historians, numerous advocates—perhaps they yet con 
litute a majority of the guild—but there is an increasing number of 
historians, and not all are Negroes, who are more or less hostile to 
white supremacy. This is notably true of several young white South 
mi historians—itself an historic development. 

■ Yet, even these opponents have not seen fit to challenge the validity 
it: Phillips' analysis; they may lament or regret his finding, but they 
Jo not reject it/ Their opposition to white supremacy makes possible 

11 This paper may be consulted in U. B. Phillips, The Course of the South to 
hcession (Appleton-Century, N.Y., 1939). The quoted words are from p. 152. 

■ 2 Of the recent white Southern writers. Professor C. Vann Woodward comes 
closest to a full rejection of the Phillipsian thesis. In his invaluable studies, Tom 
Watson: Agrarian Rebel (Viking, N.Y., 1938), and Origins of the New South (La. 
i;ate Univ. Press, 1951) he demonstrates the class cleavages characterizing south 

. m white society in the post-Civil War epoch, but even there he does not break 



£ e historian has called The central theme* or basic determinant of Southern 
lory. There is in fact an impressive amount of evidence indicating that the 
Negro s status and changes therein have been the product of more impersonal 
‘orces. ... In fixing upon the Negro’s status and race relations, therefore, I am 
iojt advancing a theory of historical causation, but adopting common usage in 
iracterizing the successive phases of Southern history/’ 

jiVhile discussing Woodward, a point must be made of the fact that in his laUvsl 
10 k he presents the Negro in the conventionally docile and passive role. I* < »i 
pcample, he refers to “the resigned compliance of the Negro” (p. 8), to “llm 
legro [who] became confused and politically apathetic” (p. 41), to the Negro »•» 
“lowed and intimidated” (p. 69). This represents a retreat from his earlier woik.i. 
is to be hoped it is only temporary. 
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an infinitely more accurate rendering of Southern history than IV 
fessor Phillips was capable of; but the fact that they still operate mm 
his assumption, limits, I think, their powers of illumination. 

The central theme of Southern history, in my opinion, is the di lv • 

of the rulers to maintain themselves in power, and the struggle ag;. 

this by the oppressed and the exploited. Of course, historical mV* 
rialism sees class struggle as the basic force in all recorded huimm 
history—up to Socialism—and the particularity of Southern hislm 
consists of the individual and peculiar and special features in lint 
history, but its fundamental motif is class struggle. This in no \vn> 
excludes the particular contribution of the Negro people to that III 
tory; on the contrary the essence of that history is struggle for 1 1 cm 
dom against an oppressing class. 

The ultimate test of this hypothesis, of course, is in its application 
to the data of Southern history: docs it offer the best framework fm 
these data and the most convincing generalization of their meaning 
It is, however, significant that contemporaneous Southern reference 
to class struggle as forming the essence of the Southern experfcm • 
recur in the literature. A few examples, out of the myriad available 
may be offered. 

In 1850, a South Carolina Congressman, J. H. Taylor, in discussing 
the threat to the "Southern way of life” that came from the agitation 
of the slavery question, went on to point to another, and a retain I 
aspect of the general threat to that "way” In the leading Southern 
publication, De Bows Review (January, 1850), Mr. Taylor wrote: 

. . the great mass of our poor white population begin to under 
stand that they have rights, and that they, too, are entitled to 
some of the sympathy which falls upon the suffering. ... II 
is this great upbearing of our masses we have to fear, so far as 
our institutions are concerned.” 

Well known is the historic work of the North Carolinian, Hinton 
Rowan Helper, The Impending Crisis , published in 1857. Its whnli 
thesis, of course, was founded on a class-struggle view of the Soul 1 1 
tragically vitiated though this was by a virulent racism. But Mi 
Helpers book is more often cited than read, I fear, and die clarils 
with which this white Southerner put the class-struggle feature <>l 
his native land is too little appreciated. Characteristic is this sentenu 
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"Never were the poorer classes of people, and lie • • I > • i 

so largely in the majority, and all inhabiting the , ... y, ... 

basely duped, so adroitly swindled, or so damnabb m.I 

The class consciousness of the Southern eli(< i « »y m.iilmd 


hough, for obvious reasons, rarely expressed in piiM m i . pi 


m in ii 


irly since the end of slavery, such public expression.'! 1* • 
liat a fundamentally anti-democratic and clearly I . i 
bw is held among them is indubitable, and dor*, appn 

Rvate correspondence or their more confidential nil. 

ire these sentences from a letter by Jonathan VV« m 11 • « 
Drth Carolina from 1866 to 1868 (a Conservative wlm b i 
cession): 3 


|.n 


niim Imm 
In IIimIi 
I \ nil nl 


nl 


il 


I abhor die Democratic tendency of oimgovri mu. ni I n • tin 


word in its proper, not in its party, sense, i Ik I- n.l. 
ignore virtue and property and intelligence ami l • • 
powers of government into die hands of nine 
Men will be governed by their interests. The 111 aj<» 111 \ in 
and in all countries are improvident and without | n < 
ianism and anarchy must be the result of this 11111 i 


put 


In 

I )|M 


min 111 


S ii mi l 


In moments of crisis one will get public expre?;*.i«»i. 1 
kpecially from newspapers that become careless in 11 m b .i 

ant campaigns. Thus, during the disfranchisement .. 

Jltte 1890's and early 1900's, where the purpose o! nul m 


Ii vli 


ulUlllil 
III ll|M 


Negro and white, politically impotent was hidden bebin. I I. 
ippeals to the perils of "Negro domination,” one w ill tin*I 
editorial as that in the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer . 1 111 >• 
lug "the struggle of the white people of North ('amiin . i. 
(elves of the dangers of the rule of Negroes and tin I* 

whites.” Here Negroes and poorer whites share I In* b. 

excluded from the category of "people.” 
i It is worth noting, too, that the militant tradii inn n 
Helper’s pre-Civil War work has been continued in di¬ 
nars. Outstanding in this regard have been the wi iim. 
Washington Cable of Louisiana and of William II I • 
lama. The latter, for example, a veteran of the IV pi ill i 
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3 J. G. dc Roulhac Hamilton, ed., The Correspondent r <•/ V 
.C. TIist. Comm., Raleigh, 1909, 2 vols.) II, pp. 1154-1 1MI I I*« 
" _ ‘ ‘ ' Ouai ' 


uii#/ i*m» \Vf*tth 
l.lltt In tl A tut I 


Raleigh, Feb. 16, 1868 and is addressed to William Clark 
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the south, published in 1924 his remarkable study of The South*'in 
Oligarchy , whose theme is well expressed in its sub-title: An Appeal 
in behalf of the silent masses of our country against the despotic i uh 
of the few . 

Further, it is significant that even the traditional Southern hislm! 
ans occasionally belied their own approach in rather unguarde*! 
statements. Relevant is the fact that U. B. Phillips, himself, dedicate 1 
an early book, 4 “To the Dominant Class in the South”! Again, Prolr 
sor David Duncan Wallace, in his History of South Carolina, 5 rein 
at one point, to the “two South Carolinas, the one of the masses, tin 
other of the classes”; there is, however, no doubt that he concentruh • 
on the latter, to the exclusion of the former—thus distorting that *•! 
which he docs write. 

These references to, or recognitions of, the centrality of class sirup, 
gle in Southern history, do not, however, substantiate the thesis. Tliul 
substantiation requires, as I have indicated, its application to the both 
of that history in order to sec whether or not it is the best frame nf 
reference within which the facts may be generalized and given coin i 
ence. Obviously, in the limits of a paper it is possible only to suggcut 
in what ways the historical materialist approach is superior to nil 
others. 


# $■ * 


<* 


With this view one may encompass the totality of Southern history 
including those first eight decades when the Negro people nev< i 
equaled more than five percent of the Southern population, and dm 
ing which the ideology of white supremacy had hardly made its ap 
pearance, let alone become institutionalized. 

Having this view, one does not ignore the presence or the enormon 
consequence of white supremacist thinking and conduct, but only 
from the historical materialist viewpoint can its origins and full sign I 
ficanee and the reasons for its maintenance and persistence h« 
thoroughly comprehended. 

With this view, too, the struggle against white supremacy u 
feature of Southern history largely ignored by the Phillipsian outlnol 
—becomes understandable. Then, too, die Negro masses take on not 

4 A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt (Columbia Unh 
Press, N.Y., 1908). 

5 Published by Scribners, N.Y., 1934, III, pp. 108-09. 
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fassivc and parasitic role, but rather an active and creative on* 
ich is the actual role they have played in Southern history. 

In this way, also, the persistent strain in Southern history — wlm h 
leaks through all taboos and restrictions—of Negro-white unity' i 
ibject to investigation and understanding, not as a monstrous ;iI m i 
ition, as with Phillips, or an isolated instance of philanthropy as wit h 
more tolerant investigator, but as a recurrent and momentous .» 
set of a class-divided South, and, indeed, as a pre-requisite lor tin 
mocratization of the South. 

With this view, also, the actual nature of the political and ecom mm 
d social struggles which have marked Southern history heroin, 
sar from the days of Nathaniel Bacon through those of the Hcgu 
lators, from the days of the anti-secessionist majority through thus* "I 
the Populists, from the days of the New Orleans general strike ol I ' 
to the Montgomery boycott of 1956. 

It is the Marxian view, and not the Phillipsian one, which can . 
plain why the secessionists feared civil war at home before they < < m iI* I 
launch it against Lincoln; why more Southerners voted again**! th.i 
fccessionist candidate, Breckinridge, in the I860 campaign, th.m !••• 
him; why over 200,000 Southern whites fought in the Union Ann, • ■.. t 
mother 200,000 deserted the Confederate; why 35 percent ol i!••> 
whites in Mississippi voted for the Radical Reconstruction gnw m 

tnent; why a million white Southerners joined the Farmers A Hi.. . 

and, together with a million members of the Colored Fain mi Uh 
ince, made Populism in the South more radical than in the W« %t 11 

the Knights of Labor had such outstanding success in the South. " inf 
the Progressive movement of pre-World War I days was so | »■■ to 
the South; why anti-war feeling in the South during the Fn*.t \\ ! 

War was stronger than elsewhere, and reached near-insmi* • '• * m 

fervor in most of the Southwest; why today there is deepei ..t • nd 

political ferment in the South than in any other region of on. . v 

I Marxism makes it possible to get at the heart of South* m Nitfiii 
history, at the deepest reality of the institutions of slavery . <»! | •• • «nnui». 
Of Jim crow. It is possible to see in this way and only in this vih d,,i 
I organic connection between the appearance of capitalism ml il. i HI 
slavement of Africans; between the development of nmit.ilu 
American Negro slavery; between the birth of import all 
Intensification of the jim-crow oppression of the Negro (*• *»|*!. 

With tliis view, it is possible to tear to shreds the |>* « * •• *«! 
on which ultra-Right and ultra-“Left” unite, of a mon«*lnl»u» 


d iti 


Mill 
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and to replace it with what has been real in the past and i. i * • 1 1 || 
-—a South sorely divided between Negro and white; rich •»**•• M 
debtor and creditor; big business and petty-bourgeoisic. Tin l»Ml 

cal materialist approach is more realistic than the Vance-(>< I. * It 

of region alists who report “regional inequalities and ini I ia I. m a 
urge the development of “regional capacities and program•. m||J 
working out of “interregional optima rather than drain | tm ¥ 

regions to the benefit of others" 6 Using regional dill< -. 1 

causes rather than as results, and ignoring the social ba\« • •! «i 
differentials results in superficial history and ineffectual | 
therapy. 

Marxism does not ignore the great force of racism in Soul In * a ll 
it does not deny or minimize the power of the irrational, <»l llu fll 
tional, of inherited and socially-induced prejudices. Rati ic i 11 »■ ♦« m 
explains racism in terms of its material origins and its i u h»»o[ *1 
functions. In doing this, it points the way to principled ' ; 

against racism and to a practical means for its complete climiM|fl 
Though often accused of being over-simple, I do not think Mm <] 
suffers from this, though some of its interpreters and irnpl* mjffl 
have no doubt so suffered. Marxism has room for all the cnmj i dl 
of actual life. It is over-simplification that Professor V. < >. I • V. 
fears in his splendid study, Southern Politics in State anil vifj 
(Knopf, N.Y., 1949), when he writes, in his preface, that in tl«# i 

commentators “have relied on a pair of caricatures" in .. . 

their “understanding of Southern politics." Professor Key v \ \»I • • i»♦ 

“On one hand, regional leaders are described as si a I.n 

of the old school, sound in their economics, devoted In lit 
Constitution, and ever alert against subversives and fooli .li |*ifl 
posals. The contrary picture is of a Southern mling class • ll 
cated to reaction, intent on the repression of little people. I • 
black and white, and allied with Northern finance in a 
acy to grind down the masses. 

“In both caricatures there is a grain of truth; yet each is I a I • 

Of course, no one w illin gly presents a caricature as the hull* 

drop some of Professor Key’s rather loaded language—like . . 

acy"—and make clear the junior partnership status of the Soul I 

c A good expression of this viewpoint is, Howard W. Odum, The W v 
South (N.Y., 1947, Macmillan). The quoted words are from pp. 294. W ' I 
that book. 
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ilords vis-a-vis the major monopolists, does one iheu lum ■ • 
me, to be dismissed in the same terms as a fairy tale from Snmh -* 

lllland? 

| do not think so. Rather, one has something very near the con- 
Lon to which Professor Kay, himself, comes—a conclusion man ed, 
Ini innately, by a one-sided presentation of white supremacy. Here 
m < ifessor Keys own words (cited work, p. 663): 

“It is naive, of course, to interpret Southern politics as a de¬ 
liberate conspiracy among the better-off whites to divide the 
lass of people by tolerating Negro-baiting. Nevertheless, with 
I high degree of regularity those of the top economic group— 

)n 1 1Icularly the new industrialists—are to be found in commun- 
ii with the strident advocates of white supremacy. In the 
bliticai chaos and demoralization that ensue alert men with a 
llmrp eye for immediate advantage take and count their gains. 

br. again (p. 671); 

“In the combination of economic conservative and Negro- 
buiter against economic liberal and Negro there occurs a coalition 
it odds with political folklore about the South. Upper bracket 
■nutherners habitually attribute all the trouble with the Negro 
Bn the poorer whites. Yet it is the poorer whites who support 
win didates favoring governmental policies for the reduction of 
mu Til discrimination and for the alleviation of racial tensions. 

I li«‘ line is by no means, of course, sharply drawn between rich 
Ijliiil poor, but the economic conservatives are by interest thrown 
i*u the side of those who wish to maintain discrimination, to keep 
■live racial antagonisms. Such policies accrue to the short-term 
I vantage of the economic conservatives.” 

It is in minimizing outside domination that Key is weakest in 1 ii•• 
fci I relation of Southern politics. Outside domination has, in fad. 
■moated Southern history—with the partial exception of a thirty 
Li period prior to the Civil War—ever since Thomas Jefferson n 
Mil cd, before the Revolution, that tobacco planters were but > 

r * ios of property” to the merchants and creditors of England. Emm 
n until the present moment, when the resources and labor! nr, 
I |iirs of the South arc a “species of property” to the Power Elite. 11»i 
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semi-colonial status of the South has been and is an historical fact.' It 
is intensified by the special oppression of the 35 percent of the Soutli 
em people who are Negroes and who, largely because of this special 
exploitation, have developed certain attributes of an oppressed nu 
tionality. 

It is in the area of documenting the external domination of thr 
South that Professor C. Vann Woodward has made one of his several 
major contributions to historiography. This adds a special quality tn 
Southern history and stimulates a feeling of kinship which is certainly 
part of Southernism. 

This facet of Southern history, as several others of varying impor 
tance—deep religiosity, a marked prevalence of violence, a relatively 
preferred status for the military profession—are also best explained 
by the Marxist thesis, and are largely outside the ken of the Phillipsian 
approach. 

There are, certainly, other less tangible features of the South, which 
help make it the South. Something of this is suggested in the lines ol 
Stephen Vincent Benet, and poetry does this subject more justice than 
prose: 

“But something so dim that it must be holy , 

A voice , a fragrance , a taste of wine . . . 

Something beyond you that you must trust. 

Something so shrouded it must be great! y 

The Marxist respects the deep reality and profound feeling thal 
produce such lines. The Marxist does not ignore Lincolns mystic 
chords" he, too, responds to them. The Marxist knows that the South 
is not all class struggle; not all the special oppression of the Negro 
people; not all a particularly virulent male supremacy; not all tho 
rape of its resources and the intensified exploitation of its labor power 
by monopoly—nor yet is the South all of this and the resistance to il 
that has been offered by Southern men and women, Negro and white 

No, the Soutli is memory, too; of food, of country road, of fresh 
mornings, of nights so starlit one thinks it is day. Above all, the South 
is people—mostly kind and interested and quizzical, mostly neigh 
borly, and long-suffering and courageous. 

Further, in an over-all political sense, the South, as presently dom 

7 To the extent that the “regionalists ’ have called attention to this condition, 
and documented it, they have performed a valuable service. My earlier criticnl 
remarks were not meant, in any way, to detract from this. 
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iated, is reactions greatest single bulwark, and this it has been for 
;enerations. But it has been this not with the agreement or even llio 
icquicscence of most of its people. Rather, it has been reduced to this 
>y fraud and terror and chauvinism and violence, contrary to the will 
of the vast majority ol Southern people. 

I The South, in tho past, has several times been on the verge of break¬ 
ing reaction’s grip (aid for brief periods did break that grip). It is 
again on the verge of this breakaway—it is at a turning point. This 
time, in our own life spans, I think it will make it, and we have in this 
possibility the greatest single potential of progressive reinforcement 
ia our country. Such a release from reaction, and a flowering in the 
South of democracy, equality, and economic progress will be the 
logical culmination of its stirring history, and will make of that area a 
region of shimmering beauty, which will be the wonder and pride of 
I he world. 

/ The movement for the democratization of the South and the liber¬ 
ation of the Negro people is a movement for the South. It is in contin¬ 
uation of the fipcst traditions of Southern history, created by its 
greatest heroes-r-fron: Thomas Jefferson to Gabriel Prosser, from 
Angelina Grimke to Frederick Douglass, from George Washington 
Cable to Ella Mae Wiggins, from Ida B. Wells-Barnett to Hugo L. 
Black. 





